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Use American Clays 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


Our best and whitest South Caro- A white pulverized clay from our 
lina clay shipped pulverized, or mine in Virginia. 
cracked down to small lumps. Dried to a moisture content of 


: . about 3 per cent. 
Especially satisfactory for bag or Suitable for coating book paper 


board coating, or for paper filling. and filling book paper. 
Low freight rates. 








Clay Mines in Georgia, Virginia, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Etc. 


















































We Give Your Mill Clean Water with the North 
Water Filter 


We Recover from Two Percent to Five Percent of 
Your Tonnage with the North Save-All 


We Slush or Thicken Your Pulp with Three Sizes 
of the North Pulp Thickener 


Father Took Us Out of School Because It interfered with Our 
Education. That’s Why We Are Machinists and Molders. 


The Green Bay Foundry and Machine Works 


of GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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For Varying the Speed on Any of Your Machines Use. 


The MOORE & WHITE 
VARIABLE SPEED CHANGES 


Efficient Durable Economical 


Any horsepower 1 to 200. 

Variation of speed may be made while machine is 
in operation. No time lost. 

Requires space of an ordinary counter shaft. 

These Speed Changes are theoretically and 
mechanically correct and built in a most substantial 
manner. 

Unexcelled for governor drives on variable speed 
engines. 

It will pay you to investigate. 

These engine builders are using Moore & White 
Variable Speed Changes: 


Skinner Engine Co. Chandler & Taylor Co. 

Erie Engine Works - Ball Engine Company 

Brownell Company Fitchburg Steam Engine Co. 

Ames Iron Works Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler 
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Booklet No. 10 Free Upon Request 


The Moore & White Company 


2717-2747 North 15th Street ° 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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TRADEMARK: 


REGISTERED 


SOLE AGENTS in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba for 


Finnish Cellulose Association, Helsingfors, Finland 


comprising all and every Sulphite, Sulphate and Kraft pulp mill in Finland. Manufac- 
turers of superior grades of Bleached and Unbleached Sulphites, Easy Bleaching Sul- 
phates and Kraft Pulps. 


—Also— 


3 


Trade Mark 


SOLE AGENTS in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba for 


Finnish Wood Pulp Union, Helsingfors, Finland 


a combination of the foremost Ground Wood Pulp and Board mills in Finland, makers 
of various kinds of boards and dry and wet Brown and White Mechanical Wood Pulp. 


Get the most for your money by getting next to our qualities and prices! 


WOOD “if: PULP 


(=) 


LAGERLOEF TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


18 East 41st Street NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 4246-47-2170 Inquiries Solicited 
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Highly Intermittent, Irregular Boiler Loads 
of Pulp and Paper Mills Easily Mastered by the 
Copes Boiler Feed Regulator 


If you have tried out all other makes of boiler feed regulators with your highly in- 
termittent and irregular loads, and have not tried the Copes, you have stopped just 
short of complete success. ; 


Experience has repeatedly proved that automatic feed water regulators are not only entirely satis- 
factory for pulp and paper mills, but highly desirable when designed on the right principles. Un- 
fortunately, there have been many devices on the market designed on the wrong principles. 


In 1918 one of the foremost consulting engineers of Canada made a careful investigation of boiler 
feed water regulators. As a result, he selected and specified Copes regulators to be used in many 
important pulp and paper mills in Canada. One of the large Paper Mills writes, “we have been 
getting excellent results from your regulator.” 


Wherever the Copes regulator has been tried, it has been adopted, and the entire plant equipped. 
More Copes regulators have been installed in pulp and paper mills during the past year than in the 
previous six, and orders for more are coming in faster than ever. Copes regulators now control 
over 9,000,000 boiler horsepower in all parts of the world. 


How Much Would a Saving of 1% to 4%% Mean in Your Plant? 











Is it worth saving? Such savings are not at all 
unusual by any means. 

Again, why let men compete with machines 
which can do the job so many times better? 
Why not let your skilled experienced men use 
their brains towards the promotion of economy 
and efficiency in the plant where it will do the 
most good? Or why leave such an important 
job as boiler feed regulation to be performed by 
unskilled, common labor, when anybody can 
supervise the automatic operation of Copes 
Regulators with so little attention and effort? 
Peak load carrying capacity can also be in- 


creased without installing additional boilers, 
which are expensive and hard to get nowadays. 
The Copes also positively prevents slugs of 
water and wet steam being carried over from 
the boiler into a batch in process. 


Now is the time to bring your plant up-to-date. 
Take advantage of the prevailing high tide of 
prosperity in the paper industry. Key up your 
plant to the highest point of efficiency without 
delay. The days of competition and restricted 
appropriation for plant improvement are bound 
to come again. Ask for Bulletin I. 


NORTHERN EQUIPMENT CO. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Feed Water Regulators 


104 West llth Street 


Erie, Pa. 


No. 97 
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Make Your Own 
Caustic Soda and | 
Bleach 


Some of the largest pulp mills in 
the country find it profitable to 
make their own caustic soda and 
bleach. 





Zaremba Evaporators are an im- 
portant part of the equipment 
which these mills use for this pur- 
pose. 


The cut illustrates a Zaremba 
crystallizing evaporator for con- 
centrating salt-caustic solution 
from electrolytic cells; located in 

: one of the largest sulphite pulp 
mills in the world. 





The Zaremba Company 


524 Niagara Life Bldg., New York Office, 


: —————————————————————— I 
Buffalo, U. Ss. A. 95-97 Liberty St. pn 
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The Bagley & Sewall Company 
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Admitted to be the best Flat Type Screen now on the 

market. Essential for clean sulphite and soda pulp. | 

Also Patent Inclined Screens made under the Harmon 

patents. We solicit your orders for Harmon Screens 

and are prepared to furnish all necessary repair parts 
for Harmon Screens built heretofore. 





ron: We are Builders of s#«xvnm777, 
Fourdrinier Machines Yankee Machines 
Cylinder Machines Wet Machines 
Harper Fourdriniers Grinders 


Fan. Centrifugal and Plunger Stock Pumps 








SPECIALISTS IN REBUILDING OLD MACHINES 





The Bagley & Sewall Company 


Watertown, New York 
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Eliminating The Appalling Waste 
of Oil and Man Power 


Wayne Filtration Systems mark a new epoch in the struggle to eliminate the 
appalling waste of oil and man power. ke 


Skilled filtration engineers, conducting exhaustive experiments under actual 
working conditions, have given to Wayne Filtration Systems advanced, proven 
ideas in design, construction and operation. 


Thousands of barrels of costly lubricating oils, formerly discarded as worthless 
after first use, can now be entirely reclaimed by Wayne Filtration Systems, 
used repeatedly, still possessing full lubricating value. 


Clever improvements in mechanical arrangement, adjustment and operation en- 
able Wayne Filtration Systems to amply lubricate every moving machinery part 
and to be easily and quickly cleaned. A clean, pure lubricant is fed automatically. 


Thousands of high-waged mechanics and workmen now spending a part or all of 
their time answering machinery’s incessant cry for oil can now be released for 
other duties. 

Your present waste of costly lubricating oils and high-waged workmen can be 
entirely eliminated. The efficiency of your cutting-oils and machine production 
will be increased. 


Wayne's Filtration Engineers await your summons with a vast fund of in- 
formation for your disposal gratis. 


Wayne Filters.Are Easy to Clean 





Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company 
731 Canal Street Fort Wayne, Indiana 


A national organization with sales offices in thirty- 
four cities. Repair stocks and service at your command. 


Gasoline and Oil Storage Systems, Oil Filtra- 
tion Systems, Oil Burning Systems, Furnaces 
for Metal Melting, Forging and Heat Treating. 


@ 
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A System That Stores Coal on | 
an Area of Any Size or Shape | 


The installation of a Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper System of coal storage 
does not require a large expenditure for the preparation of storage space or 


area. Any shaped piece of ground adjacent to your plant or railroad siding 
om comraac? and sufficiently large to accommodate the storage pile, is all that is required. 
Realize how much saving in dollars and time this one feature represents. 


The storage area is staked off by posts and the drag scraper cable attached as 
shown in the little illustration. If a larger area is required, the posts may be 








moved in any direction. 


Prints ke, Pa. See how the Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper operate the Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper. 
Phitedelphie Subur operates as. illustrated in the oval above. One man operates the entire system, 50 to 
Cromby, Pa. The coal is dumped into the track hopper 100 tons an hour can be stored at a labor 
United States Nitrate and elevated to a chute which piles it up. cost of less than 1 cent aton. Should fire 
Piant No. I “ ° ‘ * . . 
Then the drag scraper distributes it over the threaten in any section of the coal pile the 
a contracts) storage area, storing the various sizes sepa- drag scraper will attack it immediately. In 
oe oon rately if so desired. Any size coal can be some cases several manufacturers have com- 
nn H. handled. When the coal is needed in the bined in a co-operative coal storage plan 
National Electrolytic boiler house the operation is reversed. whereby sufficient coal can be stored to insure 
eee nate, N.Y, No skilled or licensed labor is needed to against a possible shut down. 
—— A reserve storage system capable of taking care of any amount of coal when- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ever you can get it is today the best insurance against a forced shut down. 


The Beaumont book “Cable Drag Scraper Systems for Storing Coal” gives 
much information of value to executives. It will be sent on request. 


“BEAU MONT< 


Coal and Ash Handling Systems for Boiler Houses 
934 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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All Working Parts 


Are Accessible 


All Rotating Parts 
Perfectly Balanced 


Jeffrey TYPE “E” 


Swing Hammer Shredder 


(BALL BEARING) 





a rn 





Meets the demand for a machine that will insure 
Large Capacity and Uniform Product 


in the reduction of Wood Chips, Bark and other fibrous materials 


Shredder Catalog No. 259-H gives full particulars. Write for copy. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
| 813 N. Fourth. St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: 
New York Charleston, W. Va. Dallas 
Boston Chicago Montreal 
Scranto Buffalo Detroit 
Philadelphi ia St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee Los Angeles 


Denver 


Manufacturers of Elevating and Conveying Machinery, 
Chains, Crushers, Pulverizers, Shredders, Portable 
Loaders, Locomotives, etc. 

















An excellent Shredder installation, show arrangement of Chipper, 
Shredder and nom Me 
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nye new national spirit is arising from the ashes of 
A the great war. Americans are beginning to 
think internationally, and to emerge from 
the provincialism which was inseparable from the 

first century's growth of the Republic. 


@ A pride in American quality is taking the 
place of parochial indifference to foreign opinion 
of the things we create. American quality is built 
up on the triple foundation stones of American 
capital, American labor, and American material. 


@ A new significance is thus given to the 
term “‘National Dyes,”’ which means that the wide 
line of dyes made by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., are, type for type, the 
equal of, and in some cases, superior to, any 
foreign dyes which have been offered in times 
past on the American market. Strength, brilliance, 
and permanence are the characteristics of the 
colors produced by National Dyes on American 
goods, and are the assurance to the discriminating 
buyer that the national desire for quality is being 
adequately safeguarded. 


National Aniline od Chemical Counc 
General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, NewYork 
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Shaking Hands with the Public 


r } O the salesman is entrusted the care of creating and maintaining a favorable 
opinion in the mind of the buyer toward the product which he sells. Aside 
from the transaction of his immediate sale and that of representing his in- 

dividual company, a bigger and higher opportunity is granted to him, that of being 

the expression of the industry at large to which he belongs and introducing it favor- 


ably to the mind of the public. 


This particularly is true in our great industry of which we are proud and on 
which so much is really dependent. 


It has been said that the public knows too little about paper manufacturing 
and the problems confronting it. So much has it been in the habit of receiving its 
large volume of literature and all the products which are made from it, that noth- 
ing short of a wide and organized propaganda will make it realize that unless some- 
thing is done, and done quickly, we will find that our industry, so far as it being 
an economic one is concerned, will ere long be remembered as having “passed in 


the night.” 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry is in a position to perform 
an excellent service in this respect. Representing the manufacturers of paper and 
pulp, its members are recognized as the mouthpiece of the industry. 


This young and virile organization is one of the youngest in the family of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and already-can boast of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty members out of what is believed to be a possible five hundred. 


At their first Convention, which was held in Chicago on September 29, these 
men gathered from the East and Midwest to learn from men who spoke with 
authority on the financial and labor situations in this country, the coal problem and 
the facts pertaining to the transportation situation. 

The character of the gathering was manifested by the excellence of their pro- 
gram. 

Uncommon in the annals of business organizations, they elected a chaplain, a 
man who is a renowned Doctor of Divinity and who had addressed them on the 
subject of “Constructive Salesmanship,” wherein it was stated fhat a man should 
be “conscious that he is, after all, but a sharer with all one forms of life in doing 
the Infinite and Eternal Will.” 


Some fundamental steps in “Scientific Salesmanship” were given to them by 
the Vice President of a school for salesmen, and finally they listened to an inspiring 
address by an eminent jurist on “Law and Order the Pre-Requisite of Civilization.” 


Thus ended the Convention of the Paper Mill Salesmen. The inspiration they 
received and the knowledge they obtained should enable them to understand more 
clearly the economic situation as it exists today and be thereby enabled to spread 
the gospel of truth among the buyers of paper. 
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Making your paper purchases 
a more profitable investment 





= HE most comprehensive paper service ever established has 

By been inaugurated simultaneously in all of our branches 
clearing through headquarters in Chicago. It is for the 
firm who issues or prints advertising literature ranging 
SJ from the smallest booklet up to catalogues the size of 
Montgomery Ward or Sears, Roebuck. 





It covers the selection and use of the cheapest grades to paper and 
cover stock De Luxe, and every size and weight known to the paper 
business. 


From folders to broadsides and from phantom weights to bristols as 
heavy as lumber, your every need is covered, as well as papers for 
every process of reproduction that will reproduce merchandise, prod- 
ucts, or service, in a manner second only to the original. 


The publisher will find our manufacturing service covers every grade 
of magazine book, from the cheapest to the best, any finish, any quality, 
any tonnage. Books, magazines, publications, each have a mission 
which is enhanced or retarded by the paper used. 








SEAMAN 
SERVICE 
PAPERS 


“For every printing need” 













Seaman Paper Co. 


1174, 208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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Working from the suggestions 
of the mill men themselves 


How the world’s largest manufacturer of fine papers elimi- 
nates loose manufacturing methods by investigating the 
suggestions of its men 


NY man who has had several years’ ex- 
A perience in a paper mill is a man 
whose advice on paper-making is 
worth having. A belief in this fundamental 
fact is one of the guiding principles of the 
American Writing Paper ee a 
Big results oftentimes spring from chance 
ideas. The American Writing Paper Com- 
any realizes this and has established its 
Scientibe Research Laboratory to follow 
out the ideas and suggestions of mill men and 
mill superintendents in the making of paper. 


In this sense the Laboratory is a service 
organization for the men in the mills. The 
great work it has accomplished in tak- 
ing loose methods out of the making of 
paper and in standardizing the finished 
paper, has been done largely as the 
result of following out the “leads” 
of these men. 


This means that a high degree of 
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The Watermark 
of Excellence 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY. 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS — WRITINGS — LEDGERS — BOOK PAPERS — OFFSET PAPERS — COVER PAPERS — PAPETERIES — TECHNICAL PAPERS — SPECIALTIES 


efficiency prevails in every one of the 26 
mills, and as a result every man contrib- 
utes directly to the Company’s success. 


By standardizing the papers manufac- 
tured, on the other hand, the Laboratory 
makes it possible to have a more all-year- 
round production. 


The American Writing Paper Company 
manufactures a greater variety of papers 
and uses a more diversified and specialized 
equipment than any other paper manu- 
facturer in the world. A large majority of 
their mills are located at Holyoke, Mass., 
the center of the paper industry, where 
the craft skill in the making of fine 
papers has been developed, and where 


WAN the finest craftsmen in this countr) 


‘ul have learned their trade. 
\ 


. AMERICAN WRITING Paper COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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PLANT OF NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, C 


p UET, MINN., EQUIPPED 
WITH SIROCCO PRODUCT: | 

















What Is “ABC” Equipment Doing 
for Present-Day Paper Mills? 


ODERN, scientific methods for ventilating, 


heating and air-conditioning have assisted 


greatly in increasing the productive power in paper 
mills, some of the chief benefits being— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


Assisting materially in increasing production through 
improved methods of drying. 


Assisting in meeting labor problems through improvement 
of conditions under which workers labor in the mills. 


Assisting in improvement of quality of production through 
scientific treatment of atmospheric conditions under which 
the product is obtained. 


Assisting in the more economical maintenance and opera- 
tion of the mills. 


A brief survey of how “A B C” Equipment,-as applied 
to paper mills, is rendering this vital service, is given in 
our Bulletin “A B C Equipment for Paper Mills.” Would 
you like a copy? 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“ALBANY” 
Felts and 


Jackets 
Jar Paper § Pulp Mills 


LBANY FELTS are adapted for every type of Paper and Pulp Machine, 
A and for every kind of stock. .Every one is made of Pure Wool of the 


very best quality. i 
@ Twenty-five years’ experience in making Paper Makers Felts and Jackets 
has shown us how to make them as best suited to the needs of various kinds 
of machines and stock. 
























@ Every possible effort is made to give our customers the best satisfaction 
and to weave into our Felts and Jackets the longest possible life. 






































ALBANY FELT CQ — 
ALBANY — NEW YORK 
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Part of a fleet of 9 White Trucks owned by the Dill & Collins Company 


Philadelphia Paper Manufacturer 
Standardizes on Whites 


FTER several years’ experience 
with motor equipment of differ- 
ent makes, the Dill & Collins Com- 
pany has standardized on White 
Trucks. This well-known paper 
manufacturer now operates a fleet 
of nine Whites, six at the Philadel- 
phia mill and three at the New York 
City branch. The oldest White is 
now in its fifth year of service. 

*“‘We have standardized on Whites 
because we have found them most 
dependable and economical,’’ says 
Mr. G. N. Collins. ‘Our Philadel- 
phia trucks are being operated over 
the roughest kind of streets, deliver- 
ing paper from the mill to depots, 
customers and our store, and on the 
return trips hauling various mill sup- 


plies, including machinery. The 
performance of our White fleet has 
been satisfactory in every way.”’ 

Through their economy of opera- 
tion, their dependability, and their 
adaptability to a wide range of serv- 
ice, White Trucks have become an 
important factor in paper mill trans- 
portation. Whites are the choice of 
mill owners who know truck values 
in terms of earning power, through 
actual performance of one truck 
against another. They know that 
White Trucks do the most work for 
the least money, and back that 
knowledge by increasing their invest- 
ments year after year. The purchaser 
of one or a few trucks can safely fol- 
low their example. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


White Trucks 
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$300.00 for an Article 


Received Between October 1, 1920, and September 30, 1921 


Paper Manufacturing Industry. We believe we have succeeded. At least many people tell us 
so, but we want to do more in being helpful, so that every man in the industry may know 
more of his chosen work. 

Many men in this industry have valuable ideas that would be worth hundreds, possibly thousands 
of dollars, for other men to know, and at the same time will not harm the one man that knows it. 
The old idea of hiding our light under a bushel for fear someone else will learn of something that-we 
may know has passed, and the war was to a large degree responsible for this. It is stated that 
America advanced more in most of the arts and sciences, as well as manufacturing processes, in the 
few years of the war period, than it had in fifty years before. 

We lose nothing by giving out knowledge. If each of two men have a dollar and each gives his 
to the other, both will have the same and gain nothing, but if each of two men have an idea, and 
each gives away that which he has, he does not lose, but each has two, and so if we multiply this by 
one hundred or a thousand, each man that formerly had only one idea, now has a hundred or thou- 
sand, and no one has lost. 

So, in order that the greatest number may have the greatest amount of knowledge, and in order 
to get men to take the time for the proper study and preparation of the right kind of an article, we 
will give to those who will endeavor to furnish us with real helpful articles, during the next twelve . 
months, the following amounts: 

For the best article furnished in this competition, we will give the sum of $300.00. 

For the second best article we will pay $100.00. 

For the third best article we will pay $50.00. 

For the fourth best article we will pay $25.00. 

For the fifth best article we will pay $15.00. 

For the next thirty-one best articles, we will pay $10.00. 

For the next forty best articles we will pay $5.00. 

Any one man may write as many articles as he desires, providing they are on different sub- 
jects. Each article, however, should fill at least three pages of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Several well known men of the industry will be chosen as judges in this competition, their 
names to be announced at a later date, and the publisher of THE PAPER INDUSTRY will only de- 
cide first whether the article is worthy of publishing at all, and if so, then it will take its chance 
for the $300.00 prize. 

In order to make it possible to publish these papers during the next twelve months, papers must 
begin to come in immediately and the minimum price of $5.00 will be paid for each as they are pub- 
lished, the balance representing the prize money will be awarded after the twelve months period has 
expired, and the decisions have been made. 

Some men feel that they know many good things, but cannot write them down in proper fashion. 
It will not be necessary that these articles be written to show any great amount of learning, as many 
men who have had little schooling may be able to furnish the most helpful ideas, and it is some- 
thing that is helpful that we want; we have an editor for the very purpose of carefully scrutinizing 
everything before it goes to the printer, so that it may be grammatically and typographically cor- 
rect. 

You can choose your own subject, as there are so many things to be written about in this great in- 
dustry that we will not even attempt to outline the full list of subjects, but it may be of some plan to 
get a larger product out of a machine; it may be on the subject of saving in the power plant; saving 
bleach, dye, or one of many other things; it may be a plan to make the wire or felt last longer; some 
method of making a better sheet without increasing the cost, or making as good a sheet by reducing 
the cost; a new idea in the process of pulp making; in fact it can be on any subject that will be help- 
ful to pulp and paper manufacturers, and their employes. 

Anyone can try his hand, be he president, manager, ‘superintendent, chemist, engineer, ma- 
chinery man, foreman, or workman... If some one should feel they cannot write a long article, then 
write a short one. We will pay for it, if we can use it. 

Start NOW and get your article or articles in at the earliest possible time. 

Address all articles in this competition to 

“Con test,” 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 
356 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ul. 


T HE PAPER INDUSTRY was started with the one idea of being helpful to the whole Pulp and © 
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| anes Duty Paper Mill Rceribes 


CAMACHINE—18 


24 Years of Slitting Experience Is 
Built Into CAMACHINE-18 PLUS 
EXCLUSIVE PATENT RIGHTS 


Note the New Feature of Cameron Re- 
winding Principle—the Coil Separating | 
Grooves ‘ 


For complete data address the PATENTEES and BUILDERS 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
U.S. A. 
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Cramped for floor 
Space in Your 
Beater Room? 


Here’s a profitable way to not only make your present floor 
space go twice as far—but at the same time reduce your power 
consumption 50%—astill keep up production. 


Install a Bird 
Continuous Beater 
Attachment 


It pays for itself six times over the first year. Keeps stock 
uniform. Saves time and labor. Removes strings and rags 
from board stock. Together with one ordinary beater it ac- 
complishes as much work as two beaters. It is a simple, prac- 
tical and effective device, designed to be attached to ‘any 
ordinary tub. 


Let us send you our “Continuous Beating Catalog F.” 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Western Representative: 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery: fs 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., 260 St. James Street, Montfeal, Can. 


Continuous Beating 
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Buffalo Class “S” Centrifugal Pumps 


E gpevied Sor b divided casings Double Suction Impellers; can be 
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operated over a wide range of capacities without danger of overloading 
motor or turbine. High efficiencies are obtained in even the smallest 
sizes against either high or low heads. 


| 


MA A i 


Are being used successfully in many of the largest Paper Mills for Gen- 
eral Water Supply and for handling White Water. 


Let our Engineering Department show you how we can reduce your 
power bills—and eliminate your pumping problems. 


ID I 


Built in sizes from 1” to 48” for heads up to 200 feet. 


AQAA 


! 


Suitable for pulley, Electric Motor, or Steam Turbine drive. 
Write for Bulletin 270-27 


BUFFALO STEAM PUMP CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Steam, Power, and Centrifugal Pumps and Condensers 
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In the treatment of wood pulp by the sulphite process Cast 
Iron Pipe gives more satisfactory service than any other 
kind of pipe owing to its greater power to resist rust and 
corrosion. Avoid costly leaks by installing 


U. S. CAST IRON PIPE 


2” to 84” diameter. 
Fittings—Standard or 


Bell and Spigot, Flange 
Special 


Plain End, Threaded, etc. 
CAST IRON CYLINDERS for PAPER DRYING MACHINERY 
HEAVY CASTINGS to ENGINEER’S DESIGNS 


For quotations or estimates address nearest Sales Office. 
For literature or special information address Burlington, N. J. 


United States << Pipe & Foundry Co. 


General Office: Burlington, New Jersey 


SALES OFFICES 
Philadelphia—1421 Chestnut St. Birmingham, Ala—American Trust Building 
Hs wy W. Oliver Building San Franci Monadnock Building 
ow * Buffalo—9s7 East Ferry St. 
gy pte Be Michigan Beulovaed Cleveland—1150 East 26th St. 
Dallas, Tex.—Scollard Building Minneapolis—Plymouth Building 
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The Seven Stages of Paper Sizing 


ANALYSIS of paper sizing shows there are seven essential 

stages. Each one of these stages is comprehensively cov- 
ered by the De Cew Sizing System, and the System, in its 
relation to these stages is fully protected for practically the next 
17 years, by a total of 16 recent U. S. patents and applications. 








Ist Stage: THE ROSIN PRODUCT® 
2nd Stage: THE COOKING APPARATUS THE 
3rd Stage: FIRST STAGE OF DILUTION ‘es 
4th Stage: The EMULSIFYING APPARATUS “al 

5th Stage: SECOND STAGE OF DILUTION >| SIZING 
6th Stage: METHODS OF TREATING COLD EMULSIONS>| SYSTEM 
7th Stage: TREATING PRODUCTS OF THE BEATER——> 


| y 























Back of the De Cew Sizing System is a Service, exclusively for 
users of our System, that includes complete examination of water 
and stock-beating conditions and paper machine variables, and 
necessary adjustments of methods to meet these conditions. 


All the Engineering Service for plans, installations and adjust- 
ments are provided by us. 


In short, the road to maxim sizing efficiency in your plant leads 
straight to the De Cew Sizing System. 


Do You Wish to See a Representative? 


Process Engineers, Inc. 


NEW YORK “| )) MONTREAL 
501 Fifth Ave. B]) McGill Building 
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No Impending Market Changes 


that is to say that quotations from the mills to the trade have not been gen- 


erally even shaded. 

The pulp and paper mill conditions are all reported firm and strong. There has 
been some shading of quotations from jobbers to consumers, but this does not gen- 
erally reflect any change in quotations from mills to jobbers. 

There is on the other hand a marked tendency on the part of consumers of paper 
to generally withhold orders from jobbers and mill agents primarily caused by the 
widespread conviction among consumers that paper prices must come down. “What 
goes up must come down” seems to express the whole of the bear price argument, 
but this statement is being met by the mill men with the admission that the rule 
quoted above is probably true, but applied to the paper market, they say, there is no 
problem involved that need worry the ‘jobber, consumer or manufacturer, for they 
maintain that the price when it does come down will decline without disaster to 
anyone. 

. And for this statement, there seems to be very good reasons. In the first place, 
: it is pointed out that there are no reserve stocks of pulp or paper anywhere in the 

world. Mills have on hand today only about one-third the amount of finished paper 
stock on hand a year ago September first. Jobbers’ stocks are, if anything, lower on 
the average than a year ago. Some authorities believe them 10 per cent lower. 
Certainly they are no larger, for it is not conceivable that the average paper jobber 
would load up his warehouses with the highest priced paper known since the Civil 
War days, particularly when he has been looking at a deflation market in so many 
other staple commodities for the past five months. 

Then again in the large majority of paper lines, the jobber has been unable to 
get more paper than he needed for his customers’ current demands. And this latter 
condition in the main applies to the consumer who on the average is not stocked to 
any large extent. 

The condition is not, therefore, at all analogous to the paper stock situation in the 
spring of 1919, when jobbers and consumers had stocks of paper on hand or on order 
sufficient to permit them to stay out of the market for a matter of six to seven months. 

Therefore, and hence, say the mill men, and their contentions are being sup- 
ported by a large number of jobbers also, there will be no prolonged depression in the 
paper market this Fall of 1920 as there was in the Spring of 1919, for the big stocks 
of paper are not there. 

Then the raw material situation with all mills in this country is still stoutly 
bullish. Ground wood is scarce and abnormally high. Present prices reflect either 
- Lo demand or an abnormal shortage, and the chances are in favor of the 
shortage. 

Coal prices are still high and mills generally are burning the highest priced coal 
in their history. 

Wood prices are highest on record and all current production from now on will be 
made from highest-ever-cost on that basic raw material. 

‘ Steel products, metals and all repair parts and machines are still at top notch 
gures. 

Then labor is commanding a fine, big, nifty price, which contributes no small 
amount to the high overheads which each mill must add to its paper and pulp prices. 

Transportation costs have all recently advanced substantially, and this item 
does not permit its absorption “without cost” in the current quotations on paper. 

And so on throughout the lists of raw materials and supplies,—all, with only 
minor exceptions are contributing to the price maintenance in the paper industry. 

d yet, we would not be understood to be favoring the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion: “Resolved, that paper prices will advance.”—But what we do maintain is that 
paper prices have every legitimate reason to maintain firmly for the present and 
from present indications, if no untoward complications set in, when the time comes 
for paper prices to come down, they will in all probability come down slowly, or- 
derly, and without disaster to any one concerned. 


Pies prices generally have held comparatively firm during the past month— 
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To Our Customers 
and Friends: 


In these times of stress when it seems im- 
possible to fill orders as quickly as you would 
sometimes wish, we want you all to know 
that every effort is being made to serve you 
to the best of our ability, and that every 
ounce of our strength is being exerted with 
that thought in view—namely, to serve—so 
that you may always have on hand sufficient 
of the wires that are noted for their long runs, 


and which always make good our claim that 


“Appleton Wires are 
Good Wires”’ 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 
Appleton, Wis. 
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,*‘ACH individual wool fibre 
k must be straightened and laid 
unbroken and parallel with 
the others if its maximum strength 
is to be given the fabric into which 
it is woven. The accompanying 
photograph shows the fibres twisted 
and tangled as they grow in the 
fleece. The strength and service of 
Kenwood Felts and Jackets demon- 
strate the efficiency with which the 
great carding machines in the Ken- 
wood mill untangle and straighten 
these matted fibres. 






A portion of raw fleece showing the tangled fibres. 




















Lhe distinguishing 
mark of Kenwood Felts. 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 
Albany, N. Y. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 
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Mills at 


RUMFORD 
MAINE 








| 
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Manufacturers of 


High Grade Machine Finish and 
Super-Calendered Book Papers 


CAPACITY OF MILL, 275 TONS OF PAPER PER DAY 93 


Executive Offices 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 

















Rashwaak Pulp & Paper Co. 


<r 


Canadian Bleached Sulphite 


Mills: St. John, N. B., Canada 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Maine Coated Paper Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Polar, Hi-Tone and North 
Star Coated Book Papers 


ALSO 
Coated One or Two Sides Lithograph and Cover 





Mills: Rumford, Maine 





New York Sales Office: 200 FIFTH AVE. 
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Marathon Paper Mills @ 


Rothschild— Wisconsin 





One 100-inch Cylinder Machine, producing 
Solid Manilas, Single Lined and Double 
Lined Boards for Carton and Paper Can pur- 
poses. 


One 120-inch Fourdrinier Machine, produc- 
ing Sulphite Bond, and Bleached Papers for 
_ special conversions purposes. 


@ Two 120-inch Yankee Machines, producing 
Machine Glazed Papers in Plain and Special 
Stock Designs, as well as Special Water- 
marks. 





** Daily Production, 200,000 lbs. 


SALES OFFICE 
CONWAY BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 
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Coal, Ashes, Baled Materials 


handled economically with the 





OU can unload and store coal and coke; reclaim from storage direct 
to boiler room, transfer ashes from boiler room to point of deposit— 
all with the services of one man. He unloads and stores from 3 to 5 
cars in one day at an average power and labor cost of 5 to 7 cents per ton. 


By substituting grab hooks for the 

conveying bucket, the same system 

can be adapted to handle baled rags, 
paper, pulp and straw. 


Don’t you want to know more about this flexible and efficient conveying system? 


Write for catalogue or ask us to have our representative m your territory call and 
demonstrate the savings of a “Godfrey.” This involves no obligation. 


GODFREY CONVEYOR CO. 


119-139 13th Street ELKHART, INDIANA 
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SALES SERVICE 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


It is well to have behind one’s business the sales energy and 
distributing resources of an organization equipped with 
ample facilities to render the fullest measure of service. 


We Offer Paper Manufacturers the Best Existing Sales and Distribut- 
ing Service, Backed by the Experienced and Able Co-operation of an 
Organization of Large Capacity 


/ trite Lhe 


InCORPORATED 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Astor Trust Building Telephones 4784 and 5986 Vanderbilt 
501 FIFTH AVENUE at 42d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





COLOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 
HAVE MADE FOR IT 
AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
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Our Investment 


@ of time, effort, money, etc., in 
your behalf results in 


Your Profit 


q the advantage of proper sources 
of supply for your requirements. 


Let us know your needs so we 
can endeavor to help you. 


STREHL OTENS CO., Inc. 


Paper Boards and Specialties 








Fifth Avenue Building First National Bank Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Standard Wood Pulp Grinder 


Built in Three Sizes 


Taking wood 24’’, 30’’ or 32”. 

Bridge-trees—Are well proportioned. 

Flanges—Made of steel, 40’’ diameter. 

Hydraulic Cylinders—Copper lined, 12’’, 14’’ or 16” 
diameter. 

Pillow Blocks—22’’ length of bearing. 

Pockets—Very heavy and designed particularly for free 
discharge of pulp. 


Service—Continuous distinctive service is always assured. 
a Mec 


The Wood’s Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers and 
Water Filters 


ADVANTAGES: 
Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 
Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 
Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


TWENTY-THREE SOLD DURING THE PAST YEAR 
mn ‘rm Me 


Heavy Duty Paper Mill Pumps 


Built Especially for Handling Stock 
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Impeller—Extra wide, enclosed type and perfectly 
balanced against vibration and end thrust. 


= Suction Inlet—Is of large area, giving a free and easy 
= entrance to same. 


Our Pumps are economical in use, simple in construction, 
of very great durability and discharge continuous 
steady stream. 


MAN MUU ALTO TAE HHT | PUL 


7 Improved Decker 
: Single or Double Cylinder Type 


Built in the following sizes: 

Cylinder mould diameter, 36’’ or 40’’. 

Face of cylinder mould, 72’’, 84’’ or 96’’. 

Cylinder mould of best reinforced construction and 
ay supported with our latest design outside 

earings. 
Vat furnished either all wood or with cast iron ends. 
For Stability and Efficiency our Improved Deckers are 
Unexcelled 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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“Michigan” Wood Pipe 
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“Michigan” 
Combination Steel and Wood 
Pipe 
LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND 
PAPER STOCK IN PAPER and PULP MILLS 


Specially Adapted to Carry Sulphite, 
Ground Wood and “White Water” 








Eighteen reasons why you should use 


“Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 


1—Durability of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary. 3—20% more capacity thart 
Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in handling. 5—Light in weight. 6—Speed 
in laying. 7—Protects against freezing. 8—Not affected by Electrolysis. 
9—Rigid inspection of materials. 10—Efficient construction of stave. 11— 
Strength of steel banding. 12—Protection of banding with asphalt coating. 
13—Cannot burst under pressure. 14—Can be laid in a wet trench. 15— 
Short curves without specials. .16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 
17—Responsibility of company. md affected by sulphur or chemical 
solutions. l 




















Dept. 17 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
New York City, N. Y.. éve .30 E. 42nd St. Boston, MR Rissteedecs <iscasatescite ciel 93 Broad St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla............. “14 N. Dewe y St. Cle cane, DEEDs osccce cd 919 Ameri — a Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill............Imsurance Exchange Bids. Chattanooga, MN ic evecuiaastonse 02 James Bidg. 
“Mo ntreal, Que., Canada..........204 St. James St. 


“Steel for Strength— —Wood for Darability”’ 
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FLAT SCREENS 
Made in All Sizes from 6 to 18 Plates Inclusive 


Manufacturers of Screens, 3 and 4 Pocket Grinders, Wet : 
Machines, Disc Barkers, 48’-84’-90" Chippers, Centrifugal . 
Pumps, Iron, Brass, Bronze and Lead Castings 




















FOUR POCKET GRINDER 3 
Equipped with All Latest Devices, including our Patented Pulp Scraper 
between the Pockets 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








Hi 





Union Iron Works, Ban 
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Piping for Economy and Efficiency 
in Steam Plants | 


is largely facilitated by the use of 


CRANE | 
VALVES, FITTINGS STEAM SPECIALTIES 










There isa size forevery 
purpose; a metal for 
every requirement; a 
weight for every pres- 
sure. 


Our engineers are always at your 
service to assist you in providing 
material that will meet your par- 
ticular requirements. 



















We are manufacturers of 
20,000 articles—valves, pipe 
fittings, steam specialties, 
etc.—for all phases of power 
plant equipment, and are 
distributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 




















SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 
BOSTON BALTIMORE MUGKOGEE CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON TULSA ROCKFORD DULUTH PORTLAND 


BRIDGEPORT — OKLAHOMA City FOUNDED BY RA. T. CRANE, 1866 OsHKOSsH FARGO POCATELLO 
ROCHESTER WICHITA GRAND RAPIDS WATERTOWN SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK aa ST. Louis CRAN E co. DAVENPORT ABERDEEN OGDEN 

ALBANY KANSAS CITY 

encoun. ve KNOXVILLE fener naure 896 &- MICHIGAN AVE. pod a oe a 
PHILADELPHIA SIRMINGHAM = cINCINNATI CHICAGO 

NEWARK MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS SIOUX CITY SPOKANE SAN FRANCISCO 
CAMDEN LITTLE ROCK DETROIT ST. PAUL SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO. VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG, LONDON, ENG., 
LIMITED SYDNEY, N.S.W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, CALGARY. 
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in Reflector Sockets 
With X Type Fitting 


The Mumination Equipment You 


Will Select When You Consider 
CORRECT INDUSTRIAL IILUMINATION 


Weather, Strain and 
Corrosion Resisting 
Seamless 


Industrial executives, recognizing the vital part played 
in production by correct industrial illumination, will 
rightly give the deepest consideration to Benjamin IIlu- 
mination Equipment. It is expressive of the best Engi- 
neering practice, upon which Correct Industrial Illu- 








Benjamin R. L. M. Dome Reflector Socket . . . 
with X Type Fitting and Benjamin Two- mination 1s founded. 
Pisce Dapper ane Benjamin Reflector Sockets faithfully represent these ideals. The 


Benjamin reputation is behind the assurance that this equipment will 
fulfill the most exacting Industrial Illumination requirement. 


Benjamin Reflector These reflector sockets are unusual in that 


Sockets Are Seamless they are deep drawings from one piece of 
steel—seamless. 


Porcelain The bare steel drawing is covered—two coats outside 
Enameled and three coats inside—with porcelain enamel fused on to 
the steel. The surface presented has highest illuminating values, is 
acid, gas, heat and moisture resisting—and is as easily cleaned asa 


china bowl. 
The X Type Developed as the result of years of practical experi- 
Fitting ment. Plenty of bearing surface. Easily separated and 


reassembled. Binds the reflector firmly in place and resists the strain, 
corrosion and weathering imposed by outdoor conditions. 


Benj X Type Fitti . F 

ee The Two All porcelain, very heavy and rugged in construction. 
Piece Socket Fitted with the Benjamin Lamp Grip which prevents 
the lamp bulb from loosening under shock and vibrations. 


Through the special construction of Benjamin Reflector Sockets—all 
types—the lamp and all é¢lectrical parts are supported directly by the 
stem. This relieves them of all outside strain. 


Benjamin Illumination Engineers will gladly confer with your own 
architect, contractor or jobber on any question involving this equipment 
or the subject of Industrial Illumination. 





Write the Advertising Department, 806 W’. Washington Blud., Chicage 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO 
Factories: Chicago and Desplaines, Ill. 


Sales and Distribution Offices Oa 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto, Canada; London, Bng. 
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. BENJAMIN 


Makers Of Things More Useful 
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PRODUCTS 





Armour’s Newest Plant and 
TROPICAL 
Paint and Oil Co. Products 


Armour’s newest plant in South St. Paul is the 
eighth Armour plant now using Elastikote, B and P 
Enamel and other Tropical products. 

Armour’s first order for Tropical products was placed 
in 1912. Each year since then, this nationally promi- 
nent concern, has reordered Tropical products. 





There is only one réason for this preference. Tropi- 
cal products are better! For many years we've spe- 


Elastikote 





—is a Tropical product 
prepared especially for 
the protection of indus- 
trial buildings. It is 
not affected by smoke, 
fumes or gases. Send 
for sample sheet paint- 
ed with Elastikote and 
test its wonderful elas- 
ticity. 








cialized in protective and decorative coatings. We've 
perfected certain formulae for certain surfaces and 
conditions. 


When will it be convenient for one of our represen- 
tatives to call? He will be glad to make suggestions 
and quote prices on the Tropical products especially 
adapted to your particular requirements. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT AND OIL CO., CLEVELAND 


POL 
746 


Paints—Enamels—Roofing Materials 
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Place Your Future Chain Orders Now! 


IN spite of the fact that we have the largest plants in the 
world, with unequalled facilities for the manufacture of 


elevating, conveying and power transmission chains, at times 
it becomes almost impossible to keep pace with the great demands made 
upon us. 


Every year sees greater expan- 
sions and additions to our chain 
plants. Within the last year we 
have installed two new furnaces, 
making a total of eight now run- 
ning to full capacity, and additional 


facilities for annealing, cleaning, grind- 
ing, assembling and similar processes. 


Yet, even with this greater produc- 
tion, we find it difficult to meet the 
demands of our trade as promptly as 
we should like. We are continually 
striving to better our facilities; to main- 


tain our same previous good service, 
We therefore suggest, in order to becertain of 
securing genuine Link-Belt Chains, that you 
place your orders for future needs at once. This 
trade mark > identifies our product. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
New York - 

Boston 9 

Pittsburgh 


wttee Barre 


INDIANAPOLIS TORONTO 
= 168 Second St. 


C.O ies, # 
eee 


See Geb Sihe 


First and 3! 
8. L. Morro 


yw. 720 Brown- Marx Bidg. 
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“WHEN YOU saps THINK OF 
THINK OF — PITTSBURGH 
PIPING, ms a PIPING” 


















































PIPING EQUIPMENT 


FOR ——— 


POWER PLANTS 


We furnish and install complete Power Plant Piping that makes reliable and con- 
tinuous service possible. 


Specialists in Welded Wrought Steel Headers, Flanged Iron and Steel Fittings, Pipe 
Bends and Fabricated Piping for Power Plants. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
220 Broadway Peoples Gas Building 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 


American Trust Building Traction Terminal Building 


BIRMINGHAM 
American Trust Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 
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GRAVER 


Water 


Softening & Purification 
L_EABGUARTS RS 











Graver Water Filters will deliver 
properly clarified water to meet every 
demand. 


Graver Service begins with filling your 
request for information, extends 
through the analysis of your water 


conditions, provides for the proper 
installation and starting of the correct 
equipment, and continues throughout 
the full term use of the equipment. 


Write for further information regard- 
ing the various types of Graver Filters. 


~GRAVER Corporation 


(WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS - FOUNDED por 








Se 





Steel Tanks and General Steel Plate Construction 


Water Softening and Purifying Equipment 














7-H 


East Chicago, Indiana 
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| SAVE— 


Power, Labor, Worry, 
Beater Bars, Jordan Filling 


——_—_—_— 








MAKE— 


A Better Sheet 

| A Cleaner Sheet 
| More P. aper 
More Money 








If you want to save and make, and double your beating capacity with- 
out erecting more buildings, and adding more machinery you can do so 
by adding one or more 








Unkle Improved Extractors 


Particularly adapted for Board mills or News Print mills, but will 
effect a great saving in all kinds of mills. 


You can save and make, and learn much to your advantage, as hun- 
dreds of other mills are now doing, by writing or wiring 


The Griley-Unkle Engineering Co. 


General and Sales Offices: Lancaster, Ohio 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR LINING DIGESTERS 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR USE IN THE BEATER 
AS A FILLER AND FINISHER 


SPECIAL GRADES for ADHESIVE PURPOSES 
SHIPMENTS IN TANK CARS OR DRUMS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIME REFINED | 
SALT CAKE 


(CALCINED SULPHATE OF SODA) 


SULPHURIC ACID 
MURIATIC ACID 
SODIUM SULPHIDE—A/ varteties 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
ST. PAUL DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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Largest Manufacturers in United States of 


Basic Colors 


As is well known, Basic Colors represent a group of dyestuffs indispensable to a number of 
industries, such as: 


Cotton Manufacturing Typewriter Ribbon Manufacturing 
Printing of Cotton Goods Printing Ink Manufacturing 
Paper Manufactuting Lake Manufacturing 

Leather Manufacturing Silk Dyeing 

Carbon Paper Manufacturing Cotton Printing 


The types included in their manufacture represent such a variety as: 


Du Pont Crystal Violet Powder Du Pont Victoria Green B Powder 
Du Pont Crystal Violet Base Du Pont Auramine O and Conc. 
Du Pont Methyl Violet NE Du Pont Chrysoidine G (Yellowish) 


Du Pont Methylene Blue ZX(Zinc Salt) Du Pont Chrysoidine R (Reddish) 

Du Pont Methylene Blue B (Zinc Free) Du Pont Rhodamine B and B Extra 
Du Pont Victoria Blue BX and Conc. Du Pont Basic Brown BXN (Reddish) 
Du Pont Victoria Blue B Base Du Pont Basic Brown GX (Yellowish) 
Du Pont Victoria Green Small Crystals Du Pont Nigeria Black BX and GX 


and the closely related: 


Du Pont Phloxine B Du Pont Rose Bengal 
Du Pont Erythrosine B 


The completeness of this group of dyestuffs will easily be recognized as of utmost impor- 
tance to many industries. The purity of shade and strength represent the best that can be 
produced. The standardization is given the most careful attention. 


Do not fail to see our unique display at Sixth National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New York, week of September 20th. You are cordially 


invited to make our booths, 7 and 8, your headquarters. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Sales Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices: 
New York Boston Providerice Philadelphia 
Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 
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Why is the Farnsworth System the 
20th Century Method of Feeding Boilers? 


FARNSWORTH OUPLEX BOILER FEEDER> 
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Why Did One Berlin, N. H., Mill Buy 
$93,000 Worth Farnsworth Machines? 


(Name upon request) 


BECAUSE— 


1. City water pressure in the coils of the Feed Water Heater rather than boiler pressure. 
The hotter the water supplied to the Farnsworth Boiler Feeder the better. 


3. The Boiler Feeder works the same as any pump except that the steam is applied on top of the water instead of 
behind a Piston. The Boiler Feeder has two chambers, one of which is always receiving the water while the 
opposite chamber has boiler pressure feeding the water into the boiler. The alternate emptying and filling 
of these chambers operates the tank first from one bumper to the other which controls the steam and vent 
valve that applies the boiler pressure first to one chamber and then the other. The alternate filling and emptying 
provides a continuous steady flow of water into the boilers. 


This Boiler Feeder uses from 75 to 90 per cent less steam than the ordinary piston or centrifugal type pump, 
City water pressure instead of boiler pressure on the closed heater increases the life of the coils. 

Operation of Boiler Feeder positive, no lubrication oils required, no attention. 

Maintenance charge one-tenth that of the ordinary pump. 


Over 700 plants equipped; over 700 satisfied customers. The Farnsworth Company, Conshohocken, Pa., solicits 
your investigation of the system. Our engineers in the United States and Canada. Request one to call on you. 
The Canadian Farnsworth Company is meeting the demand for Farnsworth Pumps in the Dominion. 


i 
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The Weight 


of Evidence 


Pe list of cities where Cast 
Iron Pipe has given years of sat- 
isfactory and economical service is 
as long as the census report itself. 

All of these cities testify to its 
worth by continuing its use and 
permitting no short-lived substi- 
tutes to encumber their streets 
and burden their tax budgets. 


Bookiet—‘‘Cast Iron Pipe in Industrial Service”’ 
sent on request 


The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity 


Bureau 
1 Broadway, New York 
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KeystoneSteelSpitlalley 


OPERATES UNDER LOW BELT TENSION 
Rivets That Can Not Shear 






The beadless, turned-in-a-lathe rim makes the Key- 
stone the best all-purpose pulley on the market. 
Uniformly balanced, it will successfully maintain its 
“rim truth” under high speeds and sudden strains. 


The grooveless, oval crown provides an ideal surface 
for belt contact, insuring low belt-tension, less bearing 
friction, and less power loss. 


D@G@DGE 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company, distributor of the products of the Manufacturing and the 
Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation. SC aseral Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and ida, N. ¥. 
Canadian Plant: Dodge Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
Philadelphia Cincinnati NewYork Chicago St Louis Boston Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Providence Seattle Newark 
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The Right Paint 
for Plant Lighting 


The right paint calls for materials in its 
manufacture which not only afford maxi- 
mum lighting, but which through dura- 
bility make for lowest ultimate cost. 


If you buy Sta-White—the pure white 
oil paint—there is definite assurance that 
you will get full return for your money. 
It has a value demonstrated in service. 
If you buy low grade paint of unproven 
merit, your initial expenditure will very 
likely be lower, but your per year cost 
invariably will be higher. 
When you paint it will pay you to remem- 
ber Sta-White. It reflects and diffuses all 
the light, and it gives service year after 
year. It is one of the Degraco line of 

dependable paints. 

Our book, ‘‘ Lighting Industrial Interiors’’ 

discusses 


lighting and painting problems 
in practical detail. Write for a copy 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
Makers of 
Paints in all Colors for all Purposes 

503 TWELFTH ST. Detroir, U. S. A. 

Sold through Branch Offices with Ware- 

nl ee Gat os house stocks in ail Principal Cities 

Manu in Canada 

bn he amo Dominion Paint Works, Limited, Walkerville, Can. 


* <2. econ na 





All Colors for All'‘Purposes- . ; 
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Salesmanship 


By REV. GEORGE CRAIG STEWART, D. D. 


(Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, on September 29, 1920, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago.) ; ‘ 


E had a meeting of the clergy not long ago, 

V4 and we had an advertising man speak to us 

about the “Spiritualizing Power of Adver- 

tising.” The thing that impressed me most was the 

fact that the great advertising clubs of this country 

had reached the conclusion that the underlying fund- 

amental principle in all advertising is that which 

religion has been trying to press home ever since its 

inception; that is, that truth and absolute veracity 
is the sign of successful advertising. 


I come into a meeting ‘of the paper industry, and 
I sit here and hear Polonius quoted, hear about the 
founder of the religion I have the honor to represent, 
and feel a spirit here that is indicative of that great 
movement that is going on in the commercial world 
that is going to make—and is the only thing that will 
make—for the salvation of the world. As far as 
outward appearances are concerned, there appears 
to be a thorough civilzation, but a civilization shot 
through and through with a paganism and a mate- 
rialism that is thoroughgoing, and a commercialism 
that is often not very admirable. I feel that it is 
easy for me to speak against commercialism. I feel 
that instead of taking commercialism too seriously, 
we are not taking it seriously enough. 

I realize when I speak to you men as salesmen of 
the paper industry—I realize that you are not in the 
paper industry for your great devotion to literature 
alone. I understand that you are not out as sales- 
men on account of some monastic attachment of any 
kind, or that the paper is used for great, glowing 
expressions of thought—you are in the thing for 
money. You are selling paper for money. Of course, 
you are in it for business reasons, but you know I 
am one of those who believes that the old idea that 
there were only three great, distinguished profes- 
sions, that of law, medicine and the ministry, is passe. 
Alongside of our colleges of arts, medicine and law, 
we have now set up great colleges of engineering, 
also colleges of commerce. The time is here when 
you are not only going to have D. Ds., M. Ds., etc., 
but you are going to have A. Ds., B. Ds. and C. Ds. 
You are going to have Doctors of Advertising, Doc- 
tors of Business and Doctors of Commerce, as well 
as Doctors of Divinity and Doctors of Law, but the 
great thing is to press home that all constructive 
salesmanship must be business that is honest, kindly, 
helpful and that has time for the eternal values of 
life. 

It is easy enough for one to talk along in a vague 
way. I want to say what I have to say in a very 
definite, pointed way. I understand that sometimes 


the theologian is interpreted by the business man as 
talking only in terms of religion. A Jew, the other 
day, a very earnest man, as Jews are, and a very 
keen business man, as Scotchmen and Jews usually 
are, was listening to a sermon. The minister in 
preaching this sermon came out very strongly and 
categorically, and said, “There is no hell.” 

At the conclusion of the address, he met Mr. Cohen 
and said, “I am glad to see you here.” 

Mr. Cohen said, “I enjoyed your service, but I have 
been troubled. I heard one thing that worries me. 
You said in your address that there isn’t any hell. 
Do you believe that?” 

ee | ag 

“You don’t believe there is any hell?” 

“No.” 

“Then I want to ask you another question. If 
there isn’t any hell, where is the business gone to?” 

I don’t mean to take, as Cohen took religion and 
interpreted it only in terms of business, your busi- 
ness and interpret it only in terms of religion, but I 
do want to say that the factors of constructive sales- 
manship in any field, so far as I have known, so far 
as I have experienced those factors of salesmanship, 
in my own vocation, are very clear, and definite, and 
the first one is this: that a man thinks. We used to 
have evangelists going around the country, saying 
that a man must be repentant. 

The first thing in religion, salesmanship and busi- 
ness, after all, is to use that majestic, that marvelous 
development in man that has climbed up along the 
spinal cord and occupies that place in his head, to 
use that wonderful assembled inculcation of gray 
matter we have—I will not say the source, but the 
vehicle of that great universal thing which we have— 
the mind. 

A Man Must Think 

I remember, down in Dayton, the first thing that 
Mr. Paterson did in organizing his plant was to put 
in the office a great big sign in red letters, “Think, 
stop and think. Before you begin to try to put over 
this thing, think it through.” You know that nine- 
tenths of the mistakes in business and moral mis- 
takes come from thoughtlessness. They come from 
men who are swung off their feet because they are 
swung off their heads. I have noticed men in smok- 
ing compartments in trains talking with men from 
over the country. The first thing is to see what 
men in a group have really been thinking through 
any subject that comes up for discussion, whether it 
be the League of Nations, political questions or philo- 
sophical questions, whether those men have been 
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able to think the thing through or whether they have 
been satisfied only to read about it. There is some- 
thing better than reading. 

George Gibson will tell you that I am not altogether 
an opponent of books and reading, but isn’t it a 
pretty wise thing to realize that the great center of 
efficiency is rejection, that the great center and 
source of efficiency in life is selection, is choosing and 
rejecting? The man who is successful in art and 
business is not the man who takes everything that is 
in his way. The man who is successful is the man 
who watches and brings his reasoning to bear, and 
takes the best. He is thinking and rejecting and 
accepting. 

For instance, I have noticed that some people take 
a magazine and read everything in it, take the Satur- 
day Evening Post and read it from cover to cover. 
That is an absolute waste of time. I have seen people 
that will pick up the Chicago paper and read every- 
thing right straight through. A man hasn’t the 
time to do that. He is going to let his eye run down 
and see the things that are valuable and are neces- 
sary. That must be decided upon. In other words, 
do we not, in a way, become wise by the things that 
we do not know in the same way that we are healthy 
by the things that we do not eat? It is what we 
reject. 

If I go to the drug store, I am not going to take 
everything in the drug store. Iam going to pick out 
the thing I particularly need in my own particular 
case. 

In other words, I say the first thing in good sales- 
manship for a man in reading is for him to select, 
reject, is to think. I am going to use seven points, 


mystical seven. 
To Be Human 

The first thing is to think. Second is this: to be 
human. Many great thinkers in the world have 
missed the whole point because they are not human. 
It might be said of them what was said of a great 
man, president of the United States, “He has the 
head of a Jove and the heart of a traitor. He loves 
humanity as a whole, but not as individuals.” 

If I were in a political discussion this morning, I 
would be able to defend my own mighty League of 
Nations, but I would be bound to admit that had 
there been behind the plan of bringing it forward 
more of a human touch with Nature as it is, with 
individuals as they are, we would not have been in 
the predicament that we are in today. I know men 
of perfectly gigantic minds who have made rotten 
salesmen because they didn’t somehow take count of 
human nature and didn’t love human individuals and 
did not know how to get in touch with the heart and 
life of every man. 

Now, in salesmanship, there has to be that touch 
with human nature. You can’t take human nature 
and cut it up categorically. You may be able to cate- 
gory men as producers, converters, jobbers, etc., but 
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you know every one of us is an exception. Every 
one of us is a little different. You can’t take people 
and group them. 

I was in Georgia not long ago and as I went out, I 
thought of what Bill Nye said when he went up on 
Lookout Mountain. He had been told that if he went 
up on Lookout Mountain, he could see into four states. 
He had been told that he could see into Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia and one of the Carolinas. He got up 
and looked around and said, “Same old thing, sold 
again. Can’t see into four states at all.” 

Someone said, “You certainly can.” . 

“You can’t fool me. I remember my geography. 
When I went to school it showed Tennessee as green, 
Georgia was red, Carolina was yellow and the other 
state was another color. I stand up here and I can’t 
see these at all.” 

You know when you take the human race and 
divide it up, and when you get up into the real 
heights, the peaks, you see that you can’t color 
groups like that. If you have an understanding of 
human beings, you have to deal with every individual 
as a human being, an individual, interesting, serious, 
wonderful, a person with whom you have to deal, and 
the constructive salesman is the one who takes ac- 
count of that, figures on it, and includes it, and deals 
with the individual as a man, and then comes in all 
that your Chairman has said about development. 

I remember a story of Sir Joshua Reynoids going 
to see a great picture. He looked at it, and was very 
anxious to do it justice. He said, “The shading is 
right, the light is right, it seems that the technique 
is right, but it lacks—the thing.” What was it it 
lacked? It lacked that.one something that made 
all the technique and all the drawing and all that, 
valuable. 

Now, you have seen men, you know men, who are 
poor salesmen, who have good minds, who are well- 
dressed, honest. They lack “the thing.” A rich, 
deep, glowing, powerful, human personality that goes 
out and gets a man, and that seems to me, in con- 
structive salesmanship, is the thing that has to be 
developed. The second thing is human personality 
and human personal touch. 


Honesty 

The third thing that comes to my mind is this: 
absolute honesty. He is a poor salesman who thinks 
he can get by with anything that is absolutely 
crooked. I met aman once in a group who said, “We 
are living in a world where the man that gets ahead 
is the man that is shrewd and slick and puts things 
over. You watch, and you will see that it is not the 
man who is honest that is going to succeed. It is 
the man that is shrewd and cunning and covers up 
his tracks.” 

Do you know what I said to that man? I said, “I 
can allow that a man is a Presbyterian or an Episco- 
palian and yet is a fine fellow whom I can respect. I 
can admit that a man is not a Christian and yet take 
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off my hat to him. But when I meet a man who 
says what you have just said, that a man who is 
crooked is the man who succeeds and further than 
that, that the man who is honest does not succeed, 
I submit that that is the supreme infidelity of the 
race. You would turn us all over to skullduggery, 
and I want to say that your type is a menace to the 
whole human race.” 

That is the last skepticism, that is the last infidel- 
ity, because it wipes out the whole universe of right- 
eousness and commits us to a great diabolical scheme. 
To be honest—that is the scheme, and if any fellow 
is dishonest and gets ahead and makes some money 
and gets promoted ‘and seems to make good, what 
am I going to do? I am just going to laugh to 
myself and say, “The worst thing that ever happened 
to a rogue is to succeed because the final end of every 
hog and pig is the abattoir. The end of every crook 
is hell’s own experience.” 

Do I envy that man? The joke is on him, not on 
me. Like a man who was going along the street. A 
big Irishman was coming along and knocked him 
down and said, “Lie there, you damned Swede.” 

The man lay there and started laughing. Someone 
said, “What are you laughing about?” 

“Oh, I haf got a great joke. He called me a Swede, 
and I am a Norwegiat..” 

The fellow can afford to laugh. When a crook 
thinks he is getting by, the joke is on him. The 
constructive salesman is the man who is absolutely 
square and absolutely honest. 


Be Clean 

The next thing is this: be absolutely clean. It 
was my pleasure to serve, not here alone, but in 
France, as a chaplain. I saw ninety-two men oper- 
ated by one surgeon in a night in the Argonne. I 
asked him what the great power of modern surgery 
is. He said, “Very simple, a very simple discovery, 
the supreme importance of cleanliness.” That is the 
big thing. 

One of our leading surgeons was asked what was 
the supreme factor in his success? He said, “Clean 
finger nails, clean hands.” 

What is—I say it quite guardedly-——the supreme 
test of a man’s character? 
character is what he is in Paris. The supreme test 
of a man’s character is what he is when he is alone 
in New York. The test of a salesman’s character 
comes when he is alone ina big city. Beclean. You 
know it is a strange thing, but sexual integrity is 
somehow strangely tied up with invincible personal 
power and control over other people. That is a 
strange thing, but itis true. You will always find it 
so. Beclean. The man who is clean, somehow has 
that power and gets across and grips people and 
moves people, and after all, I am sure all of us who 
are married have found this to be true: when all is 
said and done, the wife isn’t a mere mistress or 
waitress or housekeeper or partner or helpmeet; she 


Some people say a man’s: 
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is all of that, but beyond that, something beyond that. 
We have all, I think, found this, the experience of 
every great happiness in life is the shadow of a great 
loyalty. That is my experience; that the happiness 
that comes to us as Americans, is somehow, in itself, 
the shadow of a great loyalty to our flag and our coun- 
try, and certainly as men and salesmen are put to 
the test, the great happiness that comes to a man 
is in the shadow of a great loyalty to the woman who 
has honored him by becoming his wife. Be honest 
and be clean. 


Work 
Then, I think I would say this next thing: I saw 
a cartoon, the picture of the Success family. I can’t 


remember all the details, but the father in the Success 
family was Hard Work, the mother in the Success 
family was Thrift and the children were named 
Cheerfulness and.Tact and Persistence, Punctuality 
and the rest of them, a great family, but down at the 
bottom, the cartoonist put this note, “If you get ac- 
quainted with dad, you will very soon know all the 
other members of the family,” and dad was Hard 
Work. , 

And I suppose the next rule in constructive sales- 
manship is work. I suppose you find it in your or- 
ganization, as I find it in mine. We are salesmen. 
We are out selling the principles of the Kingdom of 
God. I find you get men that are scholars, men that 
are clean, men that are thoughtful and all that, and 
yet men who, confound it, when it comes right down 
to hard work, are lazy, who won’t work. The con- 
structive salesman is the man, after all, who has to 
get into the game, and as your Chairman said, has 
to keep his head cool and his feet warm in getting 
around. 

Now, I am going to hasten on from that. 
just an outline. 


That is 


Teamwork 

The next thing is teamwork in salesmanship. It 
is a wonderful thing in an organization. Remember, 
it is teamwork. It is not the individual who carries 
the thing through; it is the team. Our team at the uni- 
versity is planning for a fall campaign and in every 
game we win, everybody on the team gets part of the 
praise, because they all shared in putting the thing 
over. 

In any mill, in any organization you have repre- 
sented here, it isn’t the individual, it is the one who 
can work with others, who is not the extreme individ- 
ualist, who fits into an organization, who doesn’t 
want to claim the whole thing for himself, who is 
willing to sit back if only the order can be gotten. It 
is not a question of individual selfishness ; it is a ques- 
tion of the team getting together and every fellow 
being willing to sacrifice himself if only somehow the 
team he represents can win. It was that way in win- 
ning the war. 

I am not going to delay you this morning in speak- 
ing about the war, but you remember, you under- 
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stand, that we very nearly lost the war. Why? Lack 
of teamwork. It wasn’t until you got the laisson in 
the front line, until you had the S. O. S., until you 
had England and France and America, each one of 
them willing to give up and have a chief over them, 
and how it hurt the British to have that chief over 
them that wasn’t a British marshal, how it hurt the 
British to salute Marshal Foch, but how they said, 
“We are not in this thing for glory, we have to get 
together and win the war.” When that came to 
pass, victory was almost achieved, and it is only 
when a man loses himself in his cause, believes so 
thoroughly in the thing he represents that he is will- 
ing to cut out his personal achievement, that it is 
success in any large way. 

Success, then, is really teamwork. Men who make 
the biggest successes are men who know the value 
of teamwork. I mean such men as George Perkins, 
who started as a salesman in the insurance business 
and became one of the greatest salesmen in commer- 
cial life. 


The Universal Spirit 


There is one man in this city who put over his desk 
a big sign, U. S. A friend of his said, “Well, I see 
you are very patriotic.” 
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He said, “Well, just between you and me, that U. S. 
stands for something more than United States. That 
U. S. stands for the United States, but it also stands 
for the universal spirit, the infinite universal spirit of 
truth and wisdom and righteousness and power. I 
am part of it, and I realize that my business isn’t 
mine, it’s His. I realize that the power and the 
health I have isn’t mine, it’s His. I am His child, 
and one of his workers. Man is not running on his 
own power, he is running on the universal mind. He 
is tapping those universal sources of power. Each 
one of us possesses a certain wisdom. 

There are those seven points, that a man think, 


that a man: be human, that a man be honest, 
that a man be clean, that aman lose him- 
self in his cause and come in for teamwork, 


that a man be conscious that he is, after all 
but a sharer with all other forms of life in doing the 
Infinite and Eternal Will and of coming to mean not 
merely a business proposition, but by going into a 
community and out of it, leaving something of him- 
self that makes for beauty and sweetness and light 
and goodness in that community, so that when he 
comes again, people will say, “Here comes not only a 
representative of a paper mill, but here comes an- 
other bringer of light and power in this community.” 


Ascertaining the Correct Amount of 


Rosin and Alum Used 


By HARRY C. BRADFORD 


as prepared size and stored in a large tank. 
The size has to be diluted with water—at 
least it should be to get the best results, more espe- 
cially where a high percentage of free rosin is used. 
The tank in which the size is diluted is filled to a 


R OSIN is most generally bought in a liquid form 
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certain mark with water, and the size from the stor- 
age tank is run off into a measuring tank and then 
pumped into the mixing tank. This means a gallon 
of diluted size containing the same amount of rosin. 


In case of doubt, a small sample can be evaporated 
to dryness. To do this, take a sample from the meas- 
uring tank and evaporate it to see how much it will 
lose; then take this in consideration when making 
the test just mentioned above. After the size is 
diluted with water, it is pumped into a storage tank 
from which it runs into a measuring tank in the 
beater room. By the aid of a float, there is marked 
a scale on the measuring tank, or, in other words, so 
many inches makes a gallon of size. In some places 
this is reported as so many inches of size and at 
others so many gallons. An account of the number 
of measuring tanks of size used is reported every 
day and other mills generally once a week. Know- 
ing how many pounds there is to an inch, you can 
compare this with your beater reports, which will 
show any discrepancy if there is any. 


Alum 
Alum is mixed with water in a large storage tank. 
You should have a report each day of the number 
of sacks used. See form No. 1. This report should 
be made out by the man mixing the alum. Alum is 
usually made up to a certain Beaume test (about 18 
to 20), so sometimes it takes more pounds of alum to 


. bring it up to this test than others. 
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The beater engineer should report the number of 
gallons used in each beater on each order. See form 
No. 2. The man who mixes the alum should take 
an inventory of the amount left in the tank each 
morning. You can figure up the amount of gallons 
reported and divide this into the number of pounds 
of dry alum used, and you will have the number of 
pounds of dry alum there was in a gallon for the day 
before. This should be noted on the beater report 
and used when figuring the cost of the order. A 
permanent record should also be kept of this (form 
No. 3) and compared day by day. Here is a place 
where a cost accountant can save many dollars per 
day. Suppose, for example, that a gallon of alum has 
been taking 4 pounds of dry alum to bring it up to 
the Beaume test (you will find that it will not take 
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4 pounds of good alum to make it test 18 to 20), when 
it raises, so they are using, say, 6 pounds to make a 
gallon of liquid alum, you will know there is some- 
thing wrong. This shouid be called to the attention 
of the superintendent. Two pounds of extra alum 
in a gallon does not seem very much, but supposing 
that you use 500 gallons per day, then 1000 pounds 
more of alum is used than what is needed, which at 
the present market price would amount to $40 per 
day. You should have a good measuring tank to use 
in putting the alum into the beater. There can be 
strips nailed on the inside of the tank, each strip 
designating so many gallons. 
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Sweden’s Paper Industry 
That Sweden’s paper industry is built up on the 
highest basis of efficiency as known in American 


_paper mills, but that its lumber mills are not up to 


American standards was the declaration before the 
convocation of the New York State College of Fores- 
try at Syracuse by Henry M. Meloney, returned after 
a year of intensive study of forestry conditions in 
Swedén. He was honored by the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Foundation with selection as one of the first 
Americans to go to Sweden in exchange for a Swedish 
forester. In speaking at convocation of the forestry 
college he was addressing students who were fresh- 
men when he was in the graduating class of the col- 
lege. His talk followed an address by Axel E. F. 
Schard, the Swedish forester who was sent to Syra- 
cuse in exchange for Meloney, and who spoke on 
American forests as seen by a European the previous 
week. 

Mr. Meloney told of the manner in which the 
Swedish paper manufacturers get their timber to the 
mills, and of the machinery used to convert the forest 
into paper. He said that Sweden relied largely upon 
its forests for its export industry, and described in 
detail some of the mills he visited. He said it cost 
only about 26 cents per log to get a saw log from the 
forest to the mills at tidewater. 
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The Financial Situation in This Country 


By HARRY E. MERRICK 
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Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, on September 29, 1920, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


E have had all sorts of prophets, whether 
V4 you spell it p-r-o-p-h-e-t-s or p-r-o-f-i-t-s, 
whether you call them excess profits or 
damn-fool prophets. No man can tell in this post- 
war period just what does lie ahead, either for a few 
months or for the next two years. There are some 
fundamentals and it is worth while to take them into 
consideration. It is a strong trend toward pessi- 
mism, not only among business men, but the popula- 
tion at large. Weare rather a mercurial people. Our 
pendulum swings in a greater arc than that of any 
other nation. We have proven that in the years suc- 
ceeding 1917. It is only seven months ago when the 
pendulum of prices and apparent prosperity was at 
the highest mark on the arc. I believe today that it 
is at the lowest, and that from that very point it is 
only possible to rise. I am an optimist. I imagine 
that most of you men think of a banker as inherently 
a pessimist. The wise prophet today, if he wants 
to justify himself, takes the attitude of pessimism 
because manifestly if you start from the premise of 
pessimism and build from that up, there is only one 
possibility and that is success in your prophecy. If 
you say that things are at the worst and that that 
worst condition is going to continue for an indefinite 
period of time, then as a prophet you justify yourself 
because when it improves, every one pats you on the 
back and says, “Old man, that’s fine.” 


Now, these subjects that you are to discuss this. 


afternoon all bear upon finance. I spent twenty-one 
years of my life with Armour and Company as gen- 
eral manager of credits. Some twenty-five years ago, 
I spent three years in Canada with a company pro- 
ducing considerable amount of pulp wood. I do know 
a little about your industry, but not much. I do 
know that this present situation is a thing you are 
interested in. 

Our friend, the cartoonist from the Chicago Trib- 
une, published a cartoon several days ago, that ap- 
pealed to me very strongly. You may remember it. 
It represented the top of a very high building, pre- 
sumably twenty stories in height, and on the roof 
there were two men tied together with a rope. One 
chap was on the parapet just about to leap and he 
was marked “Prices.” Another chap was marked 
“Prosperity” and he had the rope around his waist 
to which the other man was attached, and his expres- 
sion was somewhat excited. His hair was beginning 
to stand on end. He said to the other chap, “For 
God’s sake, don’t jump. Let’s walk down.” 


Men Who Jump 


Some of our enthusiasts who at times in the last 


ten or twelve or fifteen years believed that the Lord 
had descended upon them have chosen to jump and 
one of them is Henry Ford. He has seen fit to jump 
when it wasn’t necessary, and he came out with a 
statement that I don’t believe is wise. I don’t believe 
it is justified. Unfortunately, we have in Washing- 
ton men—in the various bureaus and even in the 
Cabinet—who seem to be of the opinion that it is wise 
to cheer on these men who jump. 

The one thing to do is to depress prices and in that 
one way lies prosperity. About four weeks ago, I 
telephoned Mr. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who hasn’t been in Washington long enough to lose 
the business touch with the United States, a man in 
whom I have a great deal of confidence. He happens 
to be the editor of Successful Farming, one of the 
largest agricultural magazines in the country. 

I asked Mr. Meredith to give me an analysis, up to 
the last minute—not government statistics, but up- 
to-the-minute stuff—by wire, as to what our condi- 
tion was as to the standpoint of agricultural values, 
what we had in the way of assets. 

Washington, for the last nine months has empha- 
sized only one thing and that is liabilities, and some- 
how, inasmuch as I was born here in the United - 
States, Iam somewhat interested in the other side of 
the ledger. As a banker, I am interested more in 
assets than liabilities, and it seemed to me we couldn’t 
be so absolutely “busted” as Washington had given 
out. 

Value of Farm Products 

Mr. Meredith, after thirty-six hours, during which 
time he had his experts at work on the last minute 
stuff, sent me a telegram-of about 850 words, and in 
that he gave the last word that could be sent out from 
the standpoint of values. That message was this: 
Analyzing the crops one by one, wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, apples, potatoes, etc., the total value of the farm 
products of the United States, in this year and 1921, 
at prices now quoted, was only twenty-six and a 
half billion dollars. 

Now, that is a very sad condition, gentlemen, it is 
time to weep. 

I took that message and went to Mr. Gates, the 
President of the Board of Trade, to George Marcy 
of the Armour Grain Company, to Mr. Rosenbaum 
of the Rosenbaum Grain Company, the three men 
who know, and they told me that they thought Mere- 
dith’s estimate was decidedly conservative ; that their 
own figures were somewhat in excess of his. Then 
two of those chaps sat down with me for an hour and 
figured out for me that the exportable surplus of 
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grain in this year, 1921, amounts to the measly sum 
of seven billion dollars. 

Then those three men told me—and it was verified 
by Julius Barnes, President of the United States 
Grain Corporation, which administered the grains 
during the war period—that the foreign demand for 
our grains which these men had given to me as ap- 
proximate was far in excess of our ability to ship. In 
other words, they expressed the opinion that between 
now and the first of March, on account of the urgent 
demands on exports of grains for foreign govern- 
ments, we might have to have governmental control 
in the matter of stopping shipments in order to keep 
a sufficient supply for ourselves, and that that is true, 
even now when the exchange on pound sterling is 
$9.86, as against $4.86 normally. 

Now, I am not going to flood you with statistics in 
this brief talk. It is worth while to remember, how- 
ever, that twenty-six and a half billion dollars’ worth 
of value produced. That is apart from the live stock. 
I haven’t had any figures on the live stock. This is 
on crops. 

Washington has told about this condition, over and 
over again, through the mouth of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and through the several Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury whom we have had in the course of the past 
nine months. Has there been a change today, gentle- 
men? I haven’t had time to consult the statistics. 
I don’t like to refer to that, but I think Houston is 
still Secretary. He was last night. He, by the way, 
is an agriculturist. He doesn’t happen to be a busi- 
man or a banker. He is Secretary of Agriculture. 
He was promoted because he is a man presumably 
who understands international finance, and Houston 
has emphasized in every address he has made, in 
every published statement he has issued, the one fact 
that we must maintain this taxation scheme, excess 
profits and income tax. Why? Because, by God, 
we had twenty-four billions of dollars of indebted- 
ness. 

Matter of Liabilities 


I understand that you men are sales managers. 
Some of you deal with credit managers. Some of 
you occasionally refer to a chief accountant. How 
many of you would maintain upon the payrolls of the 
concerns with which you are connected a man who 
showed only a liability without a corresponding asset? 
The indebtedness of the United States is twenty-four 
billions of dollars on the last available figures. 

The accounting department of the United States 
Government has a little flow in the matter of liabili- 
ties as it has in its consideration of other matters, 
so there is always a lee-way of two or three billions 
of dollars. That isn’t a matter of any moment. Trial 
balances are not required. 

The last figures are twenty-four billion dollars, as 
published last week. As against that, there is an 
asset of twelve billions of dollars, ten billion seven 
hundred million, approximately, due from foreign 
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governments and accrued interest. One-half of that 
sum is secured by the deposit of securities pledged 
by the foreign governments during the war to secure 
these loans. 

There is a little matter there you will notice, that 
five per cent or six hundred million dollars a year in 
interest is piling up. I am not much of a mathema- 
tician, but it seems to me that twelve deducted from 
twenty-four leaves twelve, as I figured. If that is 
so, you have a net indebtedness of twelve billion 
dollars, and twelve billions of dollars deducted from 
the crops for this year leaves fourteen billions of dol- 
lars in excess of crops over and above enough to pay 
the national debt if we were in process of bankruptcy. 
On that theory, I believe, I would pay, if the stock of 
Uncle Sam and Company were in the market, about 
six hundred dollars, on a basis of a par value of a 
hundred dollars. 

Here is a business firm, gentlemen, having stock- 
holders, 106,000,000 of them, which has assets of 
about six hundred billion dollars—a hundred more or 
less, doesn’t cut any ice in this country—and it has 
net liabilities of twelve billion. What will you sell 
your stock for? . 

A State of Mind 

Now, the question is, What is the matter with us? 
It is largely, I think, a state of mind. We suffer from 
a state of mind here. In 1914, we suffered from a 
state of mind called, “He kept us out of war.” In 
1917 we suffered from another state of mind which 
Theodore Roosevelt pointed out. Some of you may 
be Democrats and I don’t want to hurt your feelings. 
Iam a Republican. It is time for you who are Demo- 
crats to reform. 

You know, I haven’t any particular religion, but 
the Bible is about as good reading as I have ever en- 
countered from the standpoint of horse sense. En- 
tirely apart from religion, there is a biblical saying 
that “There is more joy over the one sinner that 
repenteth than the ninety and nine gone astray.” 

During the war period, they told me a story that 
rather tickled my sense of humor. . Maybe it is dis- 
torted. An American ship put out from the port of 
New York just before the armistice was signed, and 
there still was danger of submarines, floating mines, 
etc., and upon the bridge of that ship the captain 
paced back and forth, feeling his responsibility for 
the crew, for the few passengers he had and for the 
tremendously valuable cargo, and fearing, as he 
looked, that something might happen, that he might 
strike a mine, might be torpedoed, might have an 
accident that would wipe them out, and under those 
circumstances, the steward, who sometimes stut- 
tered, rushed up to the captain and said, “C-c-c-c—.” 
The captain said, “For God’s sake, sing it.” 

Thereupon, the steward burst into song, “Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot, and never brought to 
mind; the bloomin’ cook’s fell overboard, and is 
twenty miles behind.” 
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Then I heard a story concerning a ship that put 
out from the port of Brest before the armistice. Upon 
that ship there was a Frenchman who had done most 
of the things he shouldn’t have done, and left undone 
most of the things he ought to have done. At mid- 
night, when at sea, the ship was torpedoed. This 
Frenchman rushed on deck and found the boat sink- 
ing. The waves were washing around his feet, and 
there was nothing ahead but death. 

Being a Frenchman—we Americans always know 
what to do—it occurred to him that the only recourse 
was prayer. He never had prayed, and he had no 
prayer. Nevertheless, he sank to his knees in the 
swirling water and put up his hands to the sky and 
said, “Oh, God, if there be a God, save my poor soul, 
if I have a soul, from going to hell, if there is going 
to be a hell.” 

That seems to be the attitude of a good many men 
during the last two years and especially during the 
last six months. What has brought this condition 
upon us? I believe three great factors, and you are 
going to hear about them in detail from men who 
can speak to you with authority this afternoon. I 
assume from your chairman’s statement of the pro- 
gram that the first and foremost is transportation. 
I am not going to deal with that in detail. It is a 
subject that you have before you later on. 


Unbalanced Inventories 

However, as a banker and a business man, I be- 
lieve that that has been the greatest factor in pro- 
ducing the two great difficulties with which we are 
now laboring. The one was an unbalanced rise in 
price, and coincidentally with that, an unbalanced 
condition of inventories, as in most industries. You 
men in the paper business didn’t have to struggle 
with that because the demand was always. in excess 
of the supply, but in all other lines unbalanced in- 
ventories prevailed during the last twelve months, 
and still prevail, even under this condition of pressure. 

The average manufacturer, jobber, retailer, even 
the farmer, had an accumulation of stuff that he 
either couldn’t ship on account of lack of cars or he 
had built up his inventory in unbalanced fashion be- 
cause of his fear that he couldn’t get supplies within 
a reasonable time and he wanted to prepare himself 
against eventualities. 

It resulted in the average man ordering about 
three hundred per cent of what he expected to get, 
and the time came when the accumulation of orders 
backed up on him both ways. It resulted in the 
average individual laying in a barrel of flour and a 
sack of sugar, if he had money enough to pay for it, 
for fear he might not get it if he didn’t follow that 
course. 

When the bubble burst, in sugar, the price went 
down from twenty-seven cents to a present retail 
value of fifteen cents and an actual wholesale price 
of thirteen cents. Some burst in price! There were 
two factors which entered into the sugar world. One 
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was the fact that our national administration didn’t 
consider it the part of good policy to buy the Cuban 
sugar crop at six and a half cents, and Great Britain 
did consider it good policy, so we paid twenty-seven. 
The reason, doubtless, for that little business over- 
sight was that there was a nation called Armenia in 
existence, and has been for several million years, 
and has always been in trouble, and the President 
believed we should bind up the hurts and wounds of 
Armenia and forget our people at home. We are 
still in that position, in that our eyes are turned, offi- 
cially, toward Armenia and away from the United 
States. That condition, I believe, will be corrected. 
Of course, being a Republican, I believe that con- 
dition will be corrected by a Republican administra- 
tion. Even if we elect Cox, we shall have a business 
man. Cox is a business man and we will have a new 
deal. We shall have men in the departments, men in 
the cabinet, whichever way the vote shall be cast, 
who will give us better conditions from a business 
standpoint than those under which we have suffered. 


Transportation 

Transportation: You all know what that condition 
has been. Mr. Whitely tells me-you still labor under 
it in the paper industry, because you need a better 
grade of cars, that you must provide against bad 
orders of cars, cars that leak, while some lines can 
take them, and unfortunately a large proportion of 
our cars are not in first-class order. I imagine you 
all noticed the official car service report of the United 
States for the month of August. It is well to re- 
member that the car service report put out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showed the great- 
est movement of loaded cars in the month of August 
in the history of the United States; something like 
twelve and a half per cent greater movement of cars 
than in any month during the war period. That con- 
dition continues in September, so several of the rail- 
road presidents tell me, and they believe September 
will show an improvement over August. 

There is a little family fuss down at Washington, 
as between the several committees charged with ad- 
ministration of our affairs, over a fund of $300,000,- 
000. This fund is known to be a revolving fund to 
be loaned to railroads unable to secure sufficient 
money for replacement and repairs. Up to date, sixty 
million dollars has been used. For the last four weeks 
none has been used on account of departmental dis- 
pute. 

Out of those funds, the funds of the banks and the 
funds of the great public, will come one of the factors 
for restoring business, for the railroads are measured . 
in hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars, in 
fact, measured in billions. 

We have the money to supply that when we unlock 
these closed credits. Therefore, to my; mind, the 
condition of transportation is not as serious as we 
were told it was in April.. My friend, Mr. McAdoo, 
thought that the way to save this country was to 
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create a bureau and have the railroads owned by 
Uncle Sam. He didn’t have to pay. He just took 
them. It was not necessary to do anything but just 
go ahead in a happy fashion, the same as they do 
down in Georgia. It was just the same when he built 
the Hudson tubes, but didn’t have the money to finish 
them. 

Some of us didn’t believe in the Plumb Plan. That 
was simple. You simply turned the railroads over 
to the labor men, and McAdoo said if the railroads 
were turned back on the first or the thirty-first of 
March, the periods set under the resolution, that 
there would be utter chaos and disaster; they never 
could again be successful. 

They were turned back on the first of April, with 
the car equipment scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, with the cars in the worst condition that 
had ever confronted the railroads, and with a market 
that was unable to float anything. From the first of 
April until the first of September there were strikes 
and everything, plus the Adamson Law, which was 
kindly handed to us. Nevertheless, we brought out 
of that chaos a condition that shows the best move- 
ment of cars in August that the United States has 
ever known. 

Labor 


The labor situation I won’t comment on. Person- 
ally, I believe in the open shop. I have always worked 
under the open shop, I believe we are coming on the 
open shop rapidly. I am told by men who know, 
some of the greatest employers of labor, that they 
think the results in the last sixty days show an im- 
provement of ten to fifteen per cent in efficiency in 
labor outturn. I asked one of those chaps connected 
with the United States steel industry whether his 
survey made him believe that the individual had 
suddenly realized his mistake and was working more 
efficiently. He said he didn’t think that was the big 
factor. The big. factor was when the gates opened 
on Monday morning there was a big supply of men 
who belonged on the pay roll and worked eight hours 
a day until they tapped the bell on Saturday, whereas 
those men worked when they damned chose and not 
much of that. 

That is the great big factor that makes for our 
future prosperity. 

Finance 

Finance: I am just an imitation reformed stock 
yards man. It is rather popular right now to assail 
the banks, to publish editorials and otherwise call 
into the public eye the profiteering methods of the 
banks. It is a highly profiteering game when you 
loan money at seven per cent and you borrow money 
at seven per cent, and the difference between the 
seven per cent at which you borrow money and the 
seven per cent at which you loan money represents 
your profit on the transaction. . 

Now, unquestionably, the Federal Reserve Banking 
System saved us from a panic in 1914 and probably 
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a panic later, last winter. I believe we would have a 
condition equivalent to 1907 if we had not the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System. Whatever weaknesses 
—and some people believe weaknesses in that system 
exist—can be cured during the next Congress, and I 
believe will be cured. The men who control that 
system are among the best in the United States. I 
think that many of them feel that certain conditions 
in that system can be corrected to the best good of 
the system and to the United States, but we are work- 
ing now with 43.29 reserve and if you industriously 
read the financial sheets, and if you read the stock 
tickers, as unquestionably you do, you will notice 
the sway of that reserve. 

There was a dangerous condition last week, a tre- 
mendously dangerous condition. It went down to 
39.8 per cent of reserves. Over in London there is 
an institution commonly referred to throughout the 
world as “The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,” 
otherwise known as the Bank of England. She has 
been a fairly industriously profitable old lady since 
your father’s time and mine and ordinarily considered 
solvent, and a note of the Bank of England has about 
the same value in the currency of the world from the 
standpoint of stability as a note of the United States 
Government, and the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street through the war operated on about nine per 
cent reserve. In the last six months she has been 
operating on ten to twelve per cent and doing nicely, 
thank you. She has not had chills, hasn’t sent for a 
doctor, hasn’t told the world of her condition, and 
on the other hand, has praised God she had twelve 
per cent and done business on that. 

Last week we touched a low mark, thirty-nine per 
cent. The comparison there is about a pound ster- 
ling worth $3.49 as against our five-dollar bill. The 
five-dollar bill is still worth five dollars, and in some 
countries it is even worth $6.10, and in two or three 
countries it is worth about $20. Awful conditions, 
aren’t they? Don’t you think it is time for you to 
weep? Don’t you think it is time for you to sell out 
your stocks and bonds and let the other chap make 
the profit that is coming? 

Yet that is the very note that is sounded through- 
out the United States. The tumbling and breaking 
of prices throughout the last two or three weeks I 
believe most of us consider not altogether well bal- 
anced. 

Prosperity Ahead 

I telegraphed the Secretary of Commerce two 
weeks ago and I asked him for his opinion of condi- 
tions from the standpoint of that great department. 
Joshua W. Alexander of Missouri, a cool-headed, 
shrewd chap, a man old enough almost to be my 
father, a man in whose opinion I have confidence, 
answered by wire and by letter. The great note he 
expressed was that we were finding our level and he 
felt that the only risk lay in the too rapid descent of 
prices, that prosperity lay ahead in the country, that 
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the country Was safe, and he emphasized the farm 
values as Meredith did, pointed out the inherent sta- 
bility and the soundness of the country, and ex- 
pressed confidence for the future. 

Now, I am an optimist. There is a definition there 
that appeals to me. An optimist is a man who sees 
a light in the darkness where perhaps none exists, 
and a pessimist? Why, a pessimist is the damned 
fool who comes along and blows it out. 

And they say an optimist is a man who still car- 
ries a corkscrew on his key-ring. 

Now, probably for the next few weeks—I am not 
prophesying this condition—there may be a rapid fall 
in certain lines, stability in others. That will continue 
in your own industry. You are backed up against 
the raw material supply which is insufficient and you 
have a pretty solid stone wall behind you on that 
proposition. I don’t see why anybody should run 
you off your feet. I don’t see why you should feel 
any general anxiety in the general paper affairs. 

If you think the country is “busted,” go home and 
imitate Joel. Sit on an ash heap and wear sackcloth 
and let your friends condole with you. If you believe 
as I do, take your surplus of cash, buy a few Liberty 
bonds, a few standard securities, land, almost any- 
thing at present prices, with the assurance that 
within a few months your judgment will be justified 
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and you will take the profit to which your courage 
will entitle you. 

The stock and bond market, or primarily the bond 
and investment market as distinguished from the 
stock under this pressure is rather steadily rising, 
and that indicates that there are a whole lot of fools 
who believe as I do—I am one of them—that they 
are a pretty good investment. The number of those 
fools is increasing. I believe they are justified in 
their foolishness, so this thought, and then I will 
leave you. 

The old firm of Uncle Sam and Company is solid. 
God in His wisdom has been unusually kind to us 
in this year, in this twenty-six billions of dollars of 
farm products, with the greatest credit a nation has 
ever known. We have almost everything to make us 
pr-ssperous in the maximum degree. We only need 
stability of thought and courage in expression, and 
our future will be greater than that of any nation in 
trade and commerce and finance the world has ever 
known. 

It is worth while to think of that a minute. It is 
true. I am not dealing in hyperbole. It is a credit 
man’s analysis of the financial condition. The firm 
to which you belong has six hundred billions of wealth 
and twelve of indebtedness, and I congratulate you 
upon your membership in that firm. 


Management 


By ROBERT JUNE, M. E. 
Mechanical Stokers—Part II 





This is the seventh in a series of articles by Mr. 
June, on Power Plant Problems. Succeeding articles 
deal with principles of heat absorption, coal and ash- 
handling equipment, storage of coal, abuse of steam, 
etc. Later articles sum up the best current practice in 
the business management of the power plant. The 
series is of timely interest and should prove of value 
to our readers.—Editor. 





S mentioned in our previous article, the advan- 
tages of the mechanical stoker over hand- 
firing are as follows: 

1. Even the continuous firing of the automatic 
stoker, as compared to the intermittent action of 
hand-firing. 

2. Practically constant and uniform supply of air 
which can be controlled to some extent to meet actual 
operating conditions, as contrasted with the wide 
variations in air supply occurring in hand-firing with 
constant opening of fire doors and varying depth of 
coal. 

3. Continuous and automatic cleaning of fires, lead- 
ing to development of better over-all efficiency. 

4. Large savings in labor, due to the fact that one 


man can take care of 2000 h.p. of stoker-fired boilers, 
as compared to 250 to 500 h.p. of hand-fired. 

5. Saving in fuel cost through ability to burn lower 
grade of coal than can be handled to good advantage 
with hand-firing. : 

6. Practical insurance of smokeless operation. 


Overfeed Stokers 

Overfeed stokers are of two types—front-feed and 
side-feed. To the first type belong the Roney, Wil- 
kinson, and Acme stokers; to the second belong the 
Detroit, Murphy, and Model. 

With the front-feed stoker, the grate, which is ar- 
ranged in a series of steps, slopes at a considerable 
downward angle, front to rear. Coal received from 
the hopper is caked under a short suspended arch, 
and is then fed forward and down by the rocking 
action of the movable grates, aided by gravity. The 
clinker, working backward, is emitted at the bottom, 
being crushed by rolls in some types of installations. 
For convenience in handling, the dumping grate is 
frequently divided into several sections. 


Front-feed stokers possess the important advan- 
tage of permitting easy passage of air through the 
fire, so that complete and efficient combustion is 
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readily secured. On the other hand, their construc- 
tion is such that if boilers must be continuously 
driven at high ratings, the grates may become over- 
heated. In order to avoid this danger of burning, 
with possible necessary renewal of grates, engineers 
usually prefer other types of stokers, if it appears 
probable that boilers must be operated above 200 
per cent rating for considerable periods of time. 





Overfeed stoker—side feed 


Front-feed stokers are either natural or forced draft. 

The side-feed, or “V” stoker, receives coal from 
two magazines located on each side of what is to 
all intents and purposes a Dutch oven. At the bot- 
tom of the magazines are coking plates, against 
which the grates, which are inclined at a steep slope 
toward the center of the furnace, rest at their upper 
ends. As the coal leaves the magazines, from which 
it is fed alternately and intermittently, it rests for 
a short time upon the coking plates. At this point 
the volatile gases are largely driven off, being mixed 
with air which has been pre-heated by admission 
through the arch over the fire. 

As combustion proceeds, the fuel travels slewly 
down the inclined grates toward the clinker grinder, 
receiving the requisite amount of air through the 
grates to complete the process of combustion by the 
time the lower portion of the grate is reached when 
the ash and clinker are automatically removed. 

The speed at which the stoker boxes push the coal 
into the grates is, of course, subject to easy regula- 
tion. The grates being pivoted at their upper ends 
and actuated at their lower ends, agitate the fuel bed 
to a constantly increasing extent as combustion pro- 
ceeds, thus permitting free admission of air and as- 
suring complete combustion. In stokers of this type, 
the clinker grinders can be adjusted to operate with 
reference to the amount of ash and clinker in the 
coal, irrespective of the action of other parts of the 
mechanism. 

For boilers of moderate size, operated at 200 per 
cent rating, or less, the side-feed stoker makes a 
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desirable and economical installation. It has the 
advantage of possessing a decidedly larger coking 
area than other types of stockers, and as the combus- 
tion area is likewise very large, it is possible, with 
careful manipulation, to secure complete and prac- 
tically smokeless operation. Natural draft is the 
rule with this stoker. 
The Down-Draft Furnace 

While the down-draft furnace is not to be strictly 
classed as a stoker, since its use involves hand-firing, 
it nevertheless deserves consideration, since it per- 
forms certain of the functions of the mechanical 
stoker ; that is to say, as compared to ordinary hand- 
firing, it permits the use of lower grades of fuel, 
assures practically complete combustion, and, what 
is extremely important in many installations, smoke- 
less combustion. 

The down-draft furnace consists of two separate 
grates, one above the other. The upper grate being 
formed of a series of tubes opening at their ends into 
steel drums or manifolds, through which the water 
of the boiler circulates, whereas the lower grate is 
formed of ordinary grate bars. The firing doors are 
near the top of the furnace, and the upper grate only 
is fired. This grate, it should be noted, slopes up- 
ward at a sufficiently steep angle to assure rapid 
circulation. 

A division wall at the back of the furnace prevents 
the gases from going rearward, hence the draft is 
downward through the fuel bed, and the volatile 
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Underfeed stoker—Type E 


matter, as it is evolved, passes directly between the 
grates into the combustion chamber. The lower 
grate is fired entirely by coke coal, falling through 
the tubes of the upper grate. As the flames from 
the lower grate arise they meet the down-coming 
gases, and the ‘process of combustion is complete. 
An objection sometimes raised to the down-draft 
furnace is that it “cannot be forced above rating,” 
but this is not strictly true, as it can be driven to 


nearly, if not fully, the same extent as a hand-fired 
(Continued on page 1050) 
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at the outset that I am a coal man and that 

the management has provided a safe to take 
care of your valuables, jewelry and other matters. 
I see nobody leaving the room; perhaps ample police 
protection has been arranged for. That in a sense 
typifies the attitude of the average coal buyer or con- 
sumer toward the coal industry. 

I am afraid that a far more difficult task has been 
outlined for me than I am able to meet. I am not an 
authority on the coal problem; I can only give you a 
few random observations as they come to me from 
daily contact in the coal business. 

I assume that you are interested primarily in know- 
ing whether coal will be plentiful this coming season, 
and if prices are going to come down. 

If you sincerely anticipate from me an answer to 
those questions, you will find yourself in the mental 
attitude of the man who was committed to a sanita- 
rium as the result of a nervous breakdown. After 
spending several months at that institution, one day 
he met his doctor, whom he hadn’t seen for several 
weeks, in the corridor, who upon seeing the patient’s 
remarkable improvement, informed him that in about 
two weeks he could go home discharged. The man 
was elated over this happy prospect, and he immedi- 
ately went to his room to write home the good tidings. 
Having finished the letter, he folded it carefully, 
placed it in an envelope, addressed and sealed it, took 
out a stamp and moistened it and as he was about to 
affix it to the envelope it slipped from his fingers and 
fell on the back of a cockroach that was crawling on 
the floor under the table. Our patient did not see 
the roach. What he did see was the postage stamp 
zigzagging on the floor, up the wall and disappear 
under the window sill. He took the letter he had so 
carefully written, tore it up and said disgustedly, 
“Get out of here in two weeks. Hell, I won’t get out 
of here in two years!” 

Now that is precisely the frame of mind of the man 
who accepts the guidance as to the future of the coal 
supply from a coal man. 

In attempting to arrive at any conclusions as to 
the possibilities in the coal business, would it not 
be advisable to go back just a little into ancient his- 
tory, say twelve or fifteen months? “The present era 
of high prices in coal prices dates back to 1916. The 
time being rather limited, I will not bore you with 
tracing the various steps and ups and downs of price 
fluctuations and the ultimate establishment of the 
fuel administration. 


P ERHAPS it would be advisable to caution you 


I am going to ask you, however, to fix one fact in 
your mind, that one of the greatest sources of dnnoy- 
ance in the coal industry is the fact that up to about 
two years ago it was a poverty-stricken industry, and 
because of that fact it had failed to provide sufficient 
publicity so that the man in the street could really 
understand that there is such a thing as coal in the 
world. Coal, up to within a short time ago, has been 
so plentiful that, like the proverb, “You couldn’t see 
the forest for the trees.” 


A Transportation Problem 

Coal is essentially a transportation problem, just 
as essential as the water in the lake here, and the 
problem is getting it from the source of production 
to the point of consumption. 

A shortage last spring, following a period of idle- 
ness soon after the armistice was signed—lI use the 
term idleness in a figurative sense, because November 
11, 1918, roughly speaking, ninety per cent of our 
industries, in one form or another, was engaged in 
war work and that meant, very largely, the iron in- 
dustry, for the iron industry is the largest consumer 
of coal—we found ourselves overstocked and over- 
stocked very heavily. Just before then, the Fuel 
Administration—and I hereby plead guilty of having 
been affiliated with the Coal Administration of Cook 
County—had spent thousands of dollars urging peo- 
ple to store coal early. 

Mr. Merrick has told you that one of the essential 
or elementary sources of our oversupply was the fact 
that the public at large was probably provided for 
far more than its requirements actually called for. 
That was true of the coal business. In the fall of 1918 
we found ourselves overstocked with coal. We had 
gone through the same critical, psychological cry of 
coal shortage. Nevertheless, you have never heard 
of anybody or any industry suffering physically for 
the want of coal. 

Enormous Production in 1918 

The year 1918 we produced more coal than any 
other year in the history of the United States. Our 
surplus production in that year was 30,000,000 tons 
greater than our normal consumption, including ex- 
ports both abroad and in Canada. With that situa-. 
tion, we come to the period of the spring of 1919, a 
year ago this spring. What was that situation? 

Just before then, every consumer of coal was en- 
deavoring to reduce the stock that he had accumu- 
lated just prior to the signing of the armistice and 
a large extent to the interest of the authorities. With 
this attempt on the part of the public to reduce its 
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stock, the coal industry found itself with insufficient 
orders on its books to operate their mines at their full 
capacity, and it was necessary, at least in the central 
West and to a large extent in the East, that an effort 
be made to curtail production, not as a result as has 
been directly charged and popularly believed through 
any cooperation or general understanding on the part 
of the producers, but simply in obedience to the law of 
supply. There wasn’t sufficient business to take care 
of the production of the mines. 

If the gentlemen who are so loudly charging the 
coal industry with conspiracy would take the trouble 
to study the weekly statement issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey, the various causes assigned are very 
plainly enumerated, and it.can be demonstrated very 
clearly that in the spring of 1919 the term “no busi- 
ness” was assigned as being the outstanding cause 
for the idleness of at least sixty days in the largest 
mines in the Central Field. 

The National Coal Association, that is the largest 
association of coal operators, saw the danger sign. 
They realized that unless a little stimulus was in- 
jected into the coal consumer, and, mindful. of the 
gradually depreciating efficiency of our transporta- 
tion, we would be again confronted with a situation 
such as we had gone through in the winter of 1916 
and 1917. The National Coal Association had raised 
a large sum of money, urging the people to buy coal. 
They used newspaper space freely throughout the 
United States. It is true, mistakes were made. 
Please understand that coal men are not students of 
advertising or psychology. We can easily place our 
fingers now where the mistakes were made. Never- 
theless, it was the sincere effort on the part of the 
coal-producing industry to awaken the public to a 
realization of the actual condition that confronted 
them. 

Mine Workers Make Demands 

The warning cry to a very large extent was heeded. 
Conditions improved in July and August of last year. 
Orders began to accumulate, and then we saw other 
aspects, that of a declaration of war upon the coal- 
consuming public by the United Mine Workers of 
America at a time when the people of this country 
were less able to defend themselves; in other words, 
the miners saw the situation. They came forth and 
declared that unless their demands would be met in 
the winter time, they would lay down their tools 
and the public could freeze. It was a serious and an 
alarming situation. 

Everybody on every hand recognized the danger; 
they began to accumulate and-store coal. November 
Ist, a year last, the men carried their threat into 
execution. True, some of the men remained at work, 
particularly in the Fairmont region of West Virginia; 
and we pulled through, but the surplus coal that an 
ordinary concern carries had been completely wiped 
out, and when the men finally returned to work, there 
was nothing to fall back on in the event of an emer- 
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1 am just briefly going over this, without bothering 
you with details of ancient history. 

What do we find in the spring of this year? We 
find that conditions in the coal industry were be- 
coming more normal as the time went on. I am 
dealing particularly with that period and the date 
when the outlaw strike went into effect. 

Prices of coal, especially here in the central West, 
on contract varied between two and a half and three 
and a half dollars at the mine, depending upon the 
quality and size of the coal. That you will admit was 
quite a revision from the five, six and seven dollar 
prices, which were obtained shortly before the strike 
went into effect. 

Switchmen’s Strike 

Those we consider normal conditions. They were 
approaching normal and no one really felt any criti- 
cism that he wanted to offer. Any fair or reasonable 
minded man had no criticism to offer in that situa- 
tion. What happened? Like a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky, whether it was prearranged or not, I can 
not say, although there are men who presumably 
have access to certain inside information, that the 
switchmen’s strike was the carrying out of a pre- 
arranged program of the men behind the Plumb Plan 
League, in order to force upon the people of the 
United States the fact that there was a railroad prob- 
lem and that the railroad employes demanded abso. 
lute and ultimate ownership. 

Now, whether this switchmen’s strike is the last 
strike or not, I do not pretend to answer, but the 
information that has percolated out through under- 
ground sources seems to indicate that this is not the 
last strike of its kind. 

The coal man, as I said at the outset, was subject 
to a great deal of criticism. Those of you men who 
are compelled to buy coal in the open market find 
that your prices are doubled over what the contract 
prices are. Naturally, you feel bitter toward the 
coal men. ; 

There are various factors entering into the situa- 
tion that compel the coal man, as a matter of preser- 
vation, to charge a higher price in the open market 
than the quotation on which he bases his contract 
figures. 

One of the most potent evils which the coal indus- 
try was compelled to face, when the switchmen’s 
strike was so imminent, was the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission put out an order known 
as Priority Order-No. 10, which gave the railroads 
the right to commandeer coal, or, to put it in another 
way, gave them the power to assign cars to those 
mines that — take care of that particular rail- 
road’s needs. 

In other words, if a coal mine refused to furnish a 
railroad with coal, under the assigned car rule, that 
particular coal mine would be deprived of getting any 
empty cars, and, as a result, some of the mines did 


. not operate more than six hours a week. 
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Now, those of you who have taken the trouble to 
investigate coal mine costs can very readily under- 
stand that to operate a plant six hours a week will 
bring your costs to an unusually abnormal level. 
That, to a very large extent, is one of the reasons 
for our existing high prices of open market coal today. 
It has been charged that the reason that coal is scarce 
is because there is a scarcity of cars. 


Poor Car Distribution 


We come to the transportation problem and inves- 
tigate that subject. I think you will agree that that 
will disclose the fact that there really is no such thing 
as a car shortage, but there is a very manifest evil of 
poor car distribution. We are today suffering not 
so much from a car shortage as we are from inade- 
quate terminal facilities, and, second, more from a 
shortage and lack of motive power than we are of 
cars. We need more locomotives than we need cars. 

The prices of coal began to advance sharply as the 
open top equipment began to disappear, at about the 
time that the railroads were turned back to private 
owners, and during the period that the switchmen’s 
strike went into effect. 

I will just cite you one instance that occurred rigiit 
here in Chicago. I have it from good, reliable au- 
thority from men who know. 

One of our western trunk lines is not a coal car- 
rier, and therefore is not in possession of an abun- 
dance of open top equipment. They made a contract 
with the Buick Automobile Company to furnish them 
five trainloads a day of open top cars for the trans- 
portation of Buick automobiles from Flint, Mich., to 
the Pacific coast. 

Now, it doesn’t require a mathematician to figure 
out the number of cars that are withdrawn from the 
normal use, that of transporting coal, for the purpose 
of transporting pleasure cars. Generally speaking, 
allowing thirty days for the round trip of an empty 
car—lI think ninety days would be a closer approach 
to the exact facts—and figuring about ninety cars 
to the trainload, roughly, you have 13,500 coal cars 
that were used in order that it would be possible to 
transport pleasure cars from Michigan to the Pacific 
coast. 

Buick, I understand, is only one. Now, multiply 
that by the number of pleasure cars transported 
north, east, south and west, and you will see what 
inroads are made on the industry. 


Extracts from Mr. Colver’s Report 

I want to read to you a few extracts from the 
reports made by Mr. Colver of the Federal Trade 
Commission. These statements are more or less 
authoritative, particularly that of Mr. Colver. 

“The Illinois Agricultural Association, being con- 
fronted with the same problem of coal supply, not 
haying cars to move grain, in some instances found 
that grain was rotting, and instructed its secretary 
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to make a survey, and here is the report: This was 
in July of this year, so it is very recent and fresh. 

“At 146 of the stations twenty-nine and a half per 
cent of the cars stood on track the full seven days 
of the survey. The first day of the survey there 
were 9,294 cars standing on all the tracks in all the 
towns; on the last day, 938 of the same cars standing 
in the same place. This means ten per cent of the 
cars were idle for seven days straight.” 

Now, gentlemen, I take it you will agree with me, 
this statement does not bear out the fact that there 
is such a car shortage. Mr. Colver, in his analysis, 
makes the following comments: 

“Since 1916 you have heard the clamor about car 
shortage, which is taken to mean there are not 
enough cars, and that the railroads ought to have 
more'cars. The fact is that if the available open top 
cars were loaded with coal and moved at canal boat 
speed, there are enough cars now on the tracks to 
take care of all the present requirements, with a ten 
per cent overload factor of safety. 

“There is just one thing that believers in Govern- 
ment and private ownership of railroads agree on, 
and that is that maximum efficiency can be had if 
these railroads are one operating unit. 

“So far as the railroads are operated separately 
with separate ownership of motive power and rolling 
stock, no railroad, not even the richest one, can oper- 
ate profitably if it has to supply itself with motive 
power and rolling stock capable of taking care of its 
peak load.” 

Now, I just want to draw to your attention an 
incident coming under our personal observation. Our 
company ships a large quantity of coal from south- 
eastern Kentucky. That is served by the L. & N. 
Railroad. Up to about five or six years ago—well, 
say ten years ago—the L. & N. was a very conserva- 
tively operated carrier, but with the advent of new 
blood, they decided to develop some of the most won- 
derful coal fields in the United States, located on their 
line in the southeastern part of Kentucky. They 
went ahead and made ample provisions for an ade- 
quate car supply. For several years, the L. & N. 
was able to take care of the requirements that were 
placed upon it, and yet, in the fall of 1916, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had to send one of its 
members to Louisville, Kentucky, to conduct an in- 
vestigation primarily at the instance of the L. & N. 
Railroad, because the L. & N. Railroad’s open top 
equipment was scattered to the four winds of Heaven, 
and under the then existing conditions, they couldn’t 
force those cars back.* Those rich coal fields were 
lying idle, because they were unable to get their own 
cars back and serve their own trade. 

’ That is just one illustration and can be multiplied 
by many others; the B. & O., etc. 
Pullman Car Plan 


“The greatest commodities of the country are pro- 
duced and consumed seasonally and sectionally. This 
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does not necessarily mean government ownership or 
government operation. It means handling this equip- 
ment just as the Pullman cars are handled. 

“During the Republican convention, the peak load 
supply of Pullmans was mobilized at Chicago. A 
few weeks later they were mobilized at San Fran- 
cisco. In the winter time they are mobilized in Flor- 
ida and southern California. In the summer time 
they are mobilized at Atlantic City and the Maine 
Coast. 

“The surplus Pullmans are mobilized sectionally 
and seasonally to meet extraordinary traffic condi- 
tions and having met it, they are hurried away to 
meet emergencies. 

“Is it not just as possible to handle the new supply 
of rolling stock and motive power in the way that the 
Pullmans are handled?” 

Mr. Clover also goes on to say among other things, 
as a remedy of this situation of our car shortage that 
a penalty be charged for the misuse of equipment, 
similar to that in the transportation of perishable 
freight. 

I don’t suppose any railroad man would agree to 
any such arrangement. Undoubtedly they would 
say it is revolutionary, but it is something that bears 
investigation. We have seen that there really is no 
car shortage, that our real transportation problem 
lies in the fact that there is poor distribution available 
of the car supply. What is the remedy for the situa- 
tion and what is the outlook? 


Good Outlook 


Mr. Merrick has told you that according to the 
reports of the American Railway Association, the 
per ton freight movement in the United States for 
August was greater than any we have ever experi- 
enced before, I believe he said ten or twelve per cent. 
Today the coal mines of the country are working 
practically at full capacity, limited only by the car 
supply. The switchmen have gone back to work. 
The transportation situation is gradually becoming 
more clarified, so that, as I see it, if we have no un- 
expected labor difficulties over some other unfore- 
seen contingencies that may tie up either our trans- 
portation or coal-producing facilities, I can only see 
for the future, so far as coal is concerned, an abun- 
dance of it. 

I will just read you four lines from the Geological 
Survey to bear out my prognostication. There were 
produced in 1917, in round numbers, for the first 222 
working days, 390,000,000 tons of coal; in 1918, there 
were produced 495,000,000 tons of coal; in 1919, 329,- 
000,000 tons of coal, and in 1920, there were produced 
361,000,000 tons of coal. The year 1920 is thus about 
14,000,000 tons behind 1917, and forty and three- 
quarters million tons behind 1918, but is over fifty 
millions tons ahead of 1919. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that 
production during the year 1918 exceeded consump- 
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tion and provided for a net addition to the consump- 
tion of stock by the end of the year of approximately 
thirty million. In the year 1919, the procedure was 
reversed, and from that outlook, I don’t see why the 
public at large, despite any statements made to the 
contrary, officially, privately or otherwise, need be- 
come panic-stricken. True enough, we cannot supply 
ourselves with a winter supply of coal within the 
next thirty days, but if the public at large—and we 
do hold the public at large responsible for it, and if 
we hold the automobile man responsible—if you will 
go away, content to receive your normal require- 
ments, without bidding against each other, I am con- 
fident that the price situation, speaking of the open 
market price, as well as the production situation, will 
take care of itself. 

I want to tell you a story. There was a chap who 
entered a bank, walked up to the cashier’s desk and 
asked to borrow ten dollars. The cashier looked at 
him and said, “You can be accommodated across the 
street,” where there was a place with three balls. 

The man wanted the loan there, so the cashier fin- 
ally consented to grant it, whereupon the customer 
reached in his pocket and laid down three thousand 
dollars’ worth of perfectly good liberty bonds. The 
cashier looked at him and said, “Why do you want 
to offer such large security for so small a loan?” 

“Well, I will tell you. If I were to go down to rent 
one of your safety boxes, I would pay much more 
than this. As it is, lam getting the same thing for 
seventy cents.” 





Low Water in Wisconsin 

Wisconsin paper and pulp mills are suffering from 
low water. It is stated that the Wausau paper mills 
at Brokaw, Wis., are closed down on this account. 
Only the wood room and sulphite mills are reported 
in operation. At Merrill, Wis., the Ewing-Everest 
Pulp Company is working but one of its three grind- 
ers, and that one only part of the time. 

Reports state the water in the Wisconsin rivers is 
lower this fall than has ever been known at this time 
of the year. The John Haling mills at Orivitz and 
the mills at Peshtigo have curtailed operations, as 
well as the Escanaba Pump & Paper Company at 
Escanaba, Mich. 

On the Fox river the flow is said to be only about 
twenty-five per cent of normal. 





Kalamazoo Superintendents Meet 

The Michigan Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association held their 
opening meeting for the fall season on Thursday even- 
ing, September 30, 1920, at the Park American Hotel. 

The division inaugurated a special session at this 
meeting by inviting the wives and ladies of the super- 
intendents to be present, and the entire meeting was 
given over to a fine banquet and entertainment. 
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Presented at the Convention of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry on September 27, 1920, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City 


consider what is an executve, and how does he 

“exec.” I think probably the explanation of 
why we have not got more cost systems, and why we 
have not got better cost systems, is probably due to 
the nature and method of operation of our execu- 
tives. Probably many of you who have studied the 
queston of executive control and consideration, would 
be willing to agee with me that in most manufactur- 
ing concerns the executive is a man whe trusts to 
his own ability to see things, and his own judgment 
to act through observation. If that were not so, then 
the question of a cost system, and a first-class cost 
system, would have been solved long ago. 

I think it is probably the history of most manu- 
facturing concerns, that the animating idea that 
started them was the desire of some man to go into 
business, and his belief in the results of his experience 
and his judgment to operate in a personal way. The 
result is that where there seems to be a demand, new 
manufacturing concerns start, and the executive or 
the “powers that bee”—it may be more than one 
executive, but generally it is one when they start— 
trust to their previous experience, and their own 
opinions of their ability to handle the situation cor- 
rectly. 

It is true that a great many men do just that. 
Possibly the fact that they do may be considered an 
adverse judgment on the efficiency of operation of 
most plants. But it is true, and it is true quite largely 
in the paper business, that a very large number of 
the plants exist, and exist profitably, without any 
great mass of facts presented as a basis of operation. 
I think possibly that one of the difficulties is that the 
executive is so close to his business, he is so agitated 
by the questions that come to him constantly, and is 
so ill-informed as to the result of many of his judg- 
ments, that he is a good deal like the old Irish lady. 

Two Irish ladies were going to church, and they 
heard the chimes as they approached it. As they 
got nearer, the chimes got louder, and one lady with 
a fairly weak voice said, “Aren’t the chimes beau- 
tiful?” And the other Irish lady said, “What?” 

“Aren’t the chimes beautiful?” 

“I can’t hear a darn word you are saying for the 
noise of them bells.” 

I think that is probably the trouble with a great 
many executives. They are so close to the details of 
their own business that they don’t hear the noise of 
the methods that people are pushing forward all the 
time to operate their business. 


P ROBABLY the way to tackle this subject is to 


Management 

Business, however, is changing, and possibly seme 
of you gentlemen have noticed a very marked rising 
in importance of what is now called management. 
In the discussion of business generally, great stress 
has been laid upon two great classes, namely, capital 
and labor. Whenever we consider business, or have 
considered it in the past, we have thought mostly of it 
in terms of capital and labor. Labor itself has always 
fought capital as being the other half of business. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is now arising a new 
group, a powerful group, a group which of course 
has been in the building and in the making and has 
always existed, but it is now beginning to exist as a 
separate and acknowledged entity, namely, manage- 
ment, a group of men who operate plants very fre- 
quently without any ownership of the stock, without 
any of their own capital in it, or without any con- 
sideration of labor as of their own work, except as 
labor is the producer. 

I think that it is not impossible that in the next 
quarter of a century, this group called management 
will come very much more into their own than they 
have in the past. I do not want to predict that capi- 
tal will be a separate group from management. I 
think it will be a fine thing for management and a 
necessary thing, and probably management will con- 
trol considerable of the capital that is in business, 
but the great tendency today is to boost this group 
called management. This group is going to find more 
and more the absolute necessity of cost system work 
for a great many reasons. 

In a great many of the present manufacturing 
plants, as I have pointed out, the operations are con- 
trolled by the individual judgment of men. It is un- 
fortunate that the individual judgment of men, as 
shown by the facts, is not dependable. But that alone 
would not be probably the determining feature. The 
great feature in the growing necessity of cost system 
work is the fact that units are becoming greater. In 
all of the talk that we have heard about labor unrest, 
we have heard many times that in the old days the 
plants were so small that the heads of the plants could 
come in touch with labor, but as time went on the © 
group has become greater and greater in size, so 
that the head of the plant is no longer in touch with 
his labor, and we have found necessary the discover- 
ing of ways to take the place of the old personal 
touch. 

Management is developing tremendously. In the 
old days, there were only one or two or three depart- 
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ments. There was the superintendent who controlled 
everything in the plant, and there was the purchasing 
department directly under the superintendent, and 
the sales department. If you would take any of the 
modern large manufacturing plants, I venture to say 
you would discover as many as fifteen or twenty, 
more or less, independent operating departments 
under the general control of the management, none of 
which have much to do with capital except help earn 
its dividends, and none of which have much to do 
with labor except to plan and devise and institute 
various methods of control. The situation, there- 
fore, has gotten beyond the control of one man. 


Efficiency 

Movements of factory life are hidden and untrans- 
latable, except the fact that efficiency is a term which 
has been used and abused very considerably of late 
years. ‘We sometimes speak of factories as being 
efficient. We sometimes speak of them as being ineffi- 
cient. I wonder if any of you gentlemen have ever 
considered what the efficiency of an individual or 
a plant really is, in percent? I only want to introduce 
this idea very briefly, gentlemen, as something that 
you might think about. 

My own judgment is that very few individuals 
possess as much as fifty percent efficiency. I mean 
by that that I—I will start with myself, and your- 
selves, and the people you know—very seldom 
accomplish in a day’s work, in a week’s work, in a 
month’s work or a year’s work, fifty percent of what 
you are really capable of accomplishing. I couldn’t 
illustrate that to you by anything you do, because 
we always like to think of inefficiency as of the other 
fellow. I can only suggest to you certain general 
movements in which you are interested, and the rest 
of mankind and the rest of our countrymen. Take 
for example, religion. I take it (and I don’t want 
to start any arguments) that most of us are Christ- 
ians here and believe in the Christian religion. We 
want to support the churches and so forth. But 
take any church in your community and consider 
what the possibilities of that church are if every 
man who believes in the religion practices up to the 
full. And then compare with that standard the ac- 
tual results in churches. You will find, I will wager, 
anywhere from ten to thirty-five percent. 

Take your citizenship, gentlemen (and I hope you 
are all going to vote Republican Party this time) 
but take the nominal opportunity that you have to 
express yourself in favor of your own Government 
in all the offices. Or take, better still, your ward 
or your city, and compare the people who do vote, in 
percent, with the people who can vote. You will find 
rather a small percentage. It varies in different 
communities, according to the interest stirred up, 
but on the average it is not more than fifty percent, 
I will venture to say. 

I have only illustrated in general terms the things 
I am trying to say: that human nature is not effi- 
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cient generally in a very high percent in pretty 
nearly anything it undertakes. I believe we are 
more efficient in our factory life than we are in any 
other thing, because there is a profit attached to it. 
I think if we would introduce into the churches and 
into our Government some species of reward which 
most of us could put into our pockets, we would prob- 
ably have more efficient churches and a more effi- 
cient Government. I am not here to crack up either 
the churches or the Government, but merely using 
them as illustrations. We are not very efficient in 
our factory life. We are probably a good deal less 
than seventy-five percent efficient in our factory life. 

All that is merely by the way of saying that a 
very large part of your inefficiency is due to the fact 
that we don’t have the facts, the costs of our de- 
partments, the costs of our operations, the cost of 
the salable article before us. We judge by instinct; 
we depend upon our judgment, we depend upon our 
observation; we depend upon certain things that 
are presented to us which are not complete, which 
are not proven, which are more or less gathered in 
a desultory way. We depend upon our final state- 
ments when it is usually too late to make any judg- 
ments based on them. 

It is absolutely essential, as proven time and again 
in all kinds of operations, that for the highest effi- 
ciency, we must have the facts to go on. That is 
so fundamental, so absolutely reasonable, that if we 
could get one hundred percent of our executives here 
I wouldn’t expect a single denial from them. 

But we do worse in our factory life as it is now 
constituted. We depend not merely on our judg- 
ment, but on the judgment all down the line of 
various and sundry men, without any facts to back 
up their judgment. 


Judgment 


Now, judgment is always animated by what it 
sees, sometimes by enlarging it—by what someone 
else sees and tells them. And I wish I could marshal 
before you a great many facts which I have seen 
which show that no matter how good judgment is, 
it is compelled to take the facts put before it in lieu 
of any other reason or judgment; and that in such 
cases where the facts are not regular, periodical and 
proven, that judgment goes astray; that judgment 
loses money for its company. The unfortunate fea- 
ture is that under the conditions without a cost sfs- 
tem, one never knows it. One wonders why this and 
that company doesn’t make more money, and is not 
more profitable, and each one may have his own sus- 
picion, but no one can put his hand on where the 
situation went astray, where there is no definite, 
regular cost system. 

I have been absolutely unable myself to compre- 
hend why every one of our paper mills hasn’t got a 
cost system, except purely on the basis of human 
nature. One of the great problems of this Cost 
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Association has always been to discover how to oper- 
ate with individual executives, so as to persuade 
them that beyond a doubt, beyond a question, a cost 
system is a tremendous profit. I remember talking 
with an executive at our last meeting, I think it was, 
and I advised him strongly to have a cost system. 
He said to me, “Well, we figured it out, and it would 
probably take two or three clerks to operate that 
cost system, and I don’t know where to get the 
money from.” 

Now, that is fundamentally one of our difficulties, 
in attempting to introduce cost systems. The first 
step is to build a cost organization, and so little 
faith, so little knowledge, so little judgment and 
reason in that matter do successful executives use, 
that they are unable to see that even if they spend 
five or ten thousand dollars a year in building up a 
cost system, that their judgment will be so barri- 
caded, so guided and so animated by fundamental 
facts of the business, that if they have any trust in 
judgment alone they can see how to prove the situ- 
ation. It is almost incomprehensible. 

It would be a gruesome thing if by some opera- 
tion no manufacturing plant could make a profit 
without a cost system, but short of that I don’t know 
how we are going to get cost systems in all of our 
plants except by long and hard work. I speak some- 
what feelingly on this matter, and I think all of the 
executives are with me on this proposition: that it 
is not that we are animated by any tremendous de- 
sire to bless the manufacturing business by pushing 
the cost system work—let us have that, if you will— 
but we are animated by a desire to make it easier 
for our own plants to make a reasonable profit. We 
are right now approaching a situation which may 
give us a good deal of trouble. We have been blessed 
with at least one year of tremendous orders. In 
the last three or four months, unquestionably there 
has been a falling off in business. Personally I am 
optimistic, and I think we have nothing greatly to 
fear during the next six months. 


Cutting Prices 


But nevertheless, if the situation does come about 
that orders shall continue to go below one hundred 
percent normal, there are going to be plants in the 
paper business who have no cost systems who are 
going to feel.that if they lower their prices and go 
out,and get business they can do so; and unquestion- 
ably there is a certain amount of truth in that, 
although there is a saying which has greatly come 
into vogue in the paper business, that cut prices do 
not bring business. 

It may be, therefore—and I am not an advocate of 
high prices, gentlemen—that we who are preaching 
the cost system work may suffer definitely, because 
some of our competitors have no cost system, don’t 
know precisely what their goods do cost them, and 
may feel that they can go out and cut prices and get 
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more business. So that we have a very personal 
and real interest in attempting to push this cost 
system proposition. 


The Executives ; 

Now, at our Cleveland meeting, as some of you will 
recall, we did agree that executives of the mills knew 
very little about cost work, took very little interest 
in it, and did not attend our meetings as we believed 
they should, and that consequently the pushing of 
cost work and bettering of cost systems was there- 
fore a difficult matter for them. It has been my 
pleasure to know most all of the executives in the 
writing and cover divisions, anyhow, and in a good 
many other mills. And I have been thinking over the 
problem which came up at the Cleveland meeting— 
lack of interest of executives. I have concluded, 
gentlemen (and this will hit most of you) that the 
fault was in the cost work; that if, instead of cuss- 
ing the executives as we are inclined to do, we will 
appreciate his situation, we will start with the fact 
this thing could be made interesting to him, I be- 
lieve that in the coming year we will make a little 
more headway. 

I have said several times, in the opportunities that 
I have had of talking with you, that one of the great- 
est difficulties of the cost system is that no matter 
how simple it may seem to the man who understands 
it, it is very complicated and difficult to the man who 
has not had a very definite and exact training in 
it. I have said also that it is true of the normal man, 
that he abhors figures; that he doesn’t want to get 
down to details. When executives consider their 
businesses, they are very much interested in poli- 
cies, they are very much interested in knowing how 
things are going, interested in their competitors, 
but they are not interested in detailed figures, be- 
cause most of us from boyhood have felt that arith- 
metic or mathematics was the last thing to take an 
interest in. 


Want Common and Fundamental Figures 


We have got to realize that executives generally 
do not want to, and will not be interested in the de- 
tails of a cost system; that it appears to him com- 
plicated, that it appears to him that many things 
are presented to him in an uncorrelated way, that 
he disbelieves certain facts which are presented to 
him here and there without showing how they are 
all hooked up, and he won’t take the time to tell how 
they are hooked up. I believe, therefore, that any 
live, up-to-date man who is handling a cost system, 
ought to begin a very definite course of operation 
with the executive in his mill. I believe that the 
first thing he must learn to do himself is to under- 
stand what cost figures mean. He must be willing 
and thoroughly able to prove his case. He must 
take to the executive from time to time, common 
and fundamental figures and discuss them with him. 
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I am afraid that most of those who operate a 
cost department stay there. They are a little afraid 
of the executive. He is a busy man. His door is 
closed. He is writing letters when you open the 
door to see what he is doing. Consequently, you 
pay no attention to the executive until he asks you 
something. I am inclined to think that that is 
where we are making mistakes. I am speaking of 
the plants, now, in which there are cost systems. I 
believe that it is going to be personally and finan- 
cially a good thing for cost work to begin some 
definite operation with the executive, to begin to 
mark it a fact from the top down, to seek interviews 
with the executive definitely, but in doing so he must 
have figures, comparative figures showing something 
about an operation which may be too expensive, or 
which may be apparently cheaper than it formerly 
was. He must have facts about departments which 
are either improving or going the other way. He 
must have facts about costs of articles which are 
either better, or worse than some standard. 

I am very well satisfied, from a knowledge which 
I have of executives in paper mills, that those things 
would be vitally interesting to them ,and while they 
didn’t seem to bite first, they eventually would take 
a greater interest in them. 


Translating Figures 

Now, if a cost clerk is going to embark on a course 
like that, he must begin to develop certain funda- 
mental necessities of cost system work in himself. 
He must in the first place, develop absolute accuracy. 
He must know and be able to prove that his figures 
are right. He must be able to understand what his 
figures mean. He must have an imagination which 
translates the figures he represents into a picture 
of the department, of the operations, of the course 
of procedure in the factory, so that he can explain 
to the executive what these figures mean—in man- 
power, in materials, in machinery. He must de- 
velop some practical instinct which will tell him when 
these figures mean something worth while the exe- 
cutive’s attention. He must begin to develop defi- 
nite, complete and plain reports to the executive 
along the lines upon which an executive can take 
action. 

I believe that possibly those of you who are in cost 
work ought to begin to assert the necessity of your 
work, the value of your work, the dignity of your 
work. I am beginning to think more and more, that 
we who have been interested in cost work have not 
wakened up ourselves to the necessity and the yalue 
of showing to the executives how the cost system 
makes a clear and distinct presentation of facts. It 
may be that we will discover ourselves, that after 
all, a great deal of our cost work is merely a jumbling 
of figures. I have time and again seen figures pre- 
sented, which presumably represented something, 
that were merely a jumble. I believe in this grow- 
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ing group called management, which from now on is 
going to have a greater and greater day, that the cost 
clerk will have a very definite and satisfactory posi- 
tion if he makes it for himself. But he must make it 
for himself, not merely by adding and multiplying and 
dividing and subtracting, but by comprehending what 
the addition and subtraction and multiplication and 
division really means, by translating into facts, as a 
basis for judgment, which the executive can use, 


That is the point that I wanted to bring out in this 
proposition of the cost system and the executive. It 
is beyond my belief absolutely that the executive can 
do without a cost system. He may get by in many 
cases reasonably profitably, but in the long run the 
cost system is absolutely inevitable. But it is like 
a great many other things in this world—religion 
and a whole lot of other things—that we eventually 
check, but don’t check up. Once the executive gets 
the cost system he is liable to keep it, and understand 
it and operate upon it, and make an increasing profit, 
but he doesn’t get it because all of his life he has had 
the experience of working on his judgment, of work- 
ing on the judgment of other men, of using methods 
in the way of machinery and so forth, and I think that 
instead of blaming the executive for not taking an 
interest in cost system work, we ought to begin to 
wake up and to sell the proposition. If the cost sys- 
tem is worth while, it ought to be reasonably easy 
to sell. If we, &s cost men, understand it, we ought 
to be able to sell it. But we can only sell it in the 
plants where we operate by making these cost facts 
pictures of what is happening, by being able to trans- 
late to our executive what these pictures mean. 
These pictures are not easily understood. Very few 
things are fundamentally understood in the world. 


Go into an art gallery, and see some of the paint- 
ings of the masters: of the world, and unless ex- 
plained to you there are a great many of them that 
you can’t understand; you don’t know what the 
artist was trying to present. He may present al- 
legorical figures which present only pleasing groups, 
but behind every magnificent picture there was prob- 
ably a magnificent idea, and you only grasp it when 
it is explained to you. That is equally true of a 
cost system. A cost system can be made to present 
a great many figures and a great many facts, but 
unless the man who paints the pictures with the 
figures understands what the pictures mean, and 
can explain them, I am satisfied that his executive 
will not take any interest in his proposition except 
he be forced, from time to time, to do so. 





Fighting the high price of print paper by controll- 
ing forest insects is one of the tasks before the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, which is 
having specialists study bugs which damage trees 
with a view to controlling their damage to growing 
timber. 
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Beater Tender’s Duties in a Box 


Board Mill 


By RICHARD CLAYTON 


can work himself to death and accomplish 

nothing; or by using his head instead of his 
hands, he can accomplish a great deal. In a large 
mill where he has a number of helpers he can so 
organize or systematize the work that the chests 
may be kept ‘uniformly full of stock. His duty is to 
see that each man is doing his work; that the strings 
and other rubbish are thrown out and gathered up; 
the proper grade of stock is being used; if the stock 
is a mixture, see that the correct weight of each 
kind is furnished ; keep a check on the size and alum, 
and see that it is put in at the right time; also the 
coloring, should there be any used. 

The continuous system of beating has done away 
with the old way of making the stock in the beaters. 
In using waste paper stock, it is only a question of 
mixing and dissolving and getting it onto the ma- 
chine, the quicker the better, as the longer it stays 
in the beaters and chests the “slower” the stock. 
This system of beating has been a great help to the 
beaterman, as he does not have to be continually 
raising and lowering his rolls, they being kept up all 
the time, or until they become filled with an accumu- 
lation of rags and strings, when the roll must be 
lowered to beat them off. 

The beaterman should look after the equipment of 
his room, keeping the bearings oiled; see that the 
belts, conveyors, etc., are in good order, and, when 
the mill is down on Sunday, do such repair work as 
cannot be done while running; changing bed plates; 
cleaning chests; taking up belts, etc. In order to 
get the best production, the beaterman and machine 
tender should “pull together.” Trouble on the ma- 
chine is not always because of bad stock; but quite 
often it is and can easily be remedied by the machine 
and beater tenders getting together and deciding 
what best to do. A beater tender does not like to 
see “broke” coming back any more than a tailor likes 
to see a suit of clothes coming back to be worked 
over. 

The best equipped beater room is the one where 
there is no surplus help; just enough help to do the 
work with everybody busy. One man too many 
causes trouble, because then somebody will be loafing, 
and one loafer will spoil the whole shift in time. 

The proper care of the beater rolls is another duty 
which the beater man should not neglect. A loose 
bar is easily detected and should be looked after at 
once before it comes out and wrecks the beater. 
When the bars in a roll become worn down to within 
two inches of the wood, the beater becomes slow and 


T': beater tender in a box board mill (chip) 


at a favorable opportunity should be taken off and the 
wood either trimmed down between the bars or the 
roll refilled with new steel and wood. 

The beating of straw pulp is altogether different 
from paper stock. With straw, the continuous sys- 
tem cannot at present be successfully used, owing to 
the fact that straw stock must remain in the beaters 
long enough to be washed and brushed until the fiber 
is in proper shape for the jordans and machine. On 
this class of stock the beater tender should handle 
the rolls carefully, as the fiber can be destroyed the 
first half hour by crowding it too hard in letting the 
roll down on it too heavy. 

Well beaten straw stock makes a beautiful sheet 
of straw board for “stand up” or “folding” box. On 
the other hand, stock that is not properly cooked and 
prepared in the beaters makes about the worst article 
imaginable. . 





J. M. Allen Resigns 


While the article on the proceedings of the recent 
cost association meeting, in New York, states that J. 
M. Allen was re-elected secretary-treasurer, and while 
this was true, this makes all the more surprising to 
be informed that Mr. Allen has resigned this position 
to become associated with the Mosler Safe Co. 

During the time he has held this position the asso- 
ciation made giant strides toward its goal of better- 
ment for the paper industry, and it is to be regretted 
that he has felt it necessary to sever his connection 
with this organization. 

Before coming to this work Mr. Allen served two 
years in the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army, and before that time practiced law in 
Louisville, Ky. He leaves many friends in the indus- 
try, and the well wishes of all of them go with him. 





Direct Mail Convention 


The Third National Convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, with which is affiliated the 
Association of House Organ Editors, will be held at 
the Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., on October 
27, 28 and 29, 1920. ‘ 

The committee in chafge of the program has not 
attempted to emphasize the dominance of direct ad- 
vertising, but its importance and the way in which it 
ties up with nearly every other known form of adver- 
tising. 

The American Writing Paper Company will award 
an attendance banner to the organization having the 
largest percentage of attendance at the convention. 
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Acids and Causties 


Prepared by the Engineering Department of the National Safety Council 


| the processes of paper manufacturing in only 

an incidental way, many employers and work- 

men give little real consideration to the dangers 
involved. 


B ECAUSE acids, caustics, and alkalis enter into 


Chemical Injuries 

In general, chemicals may cause injury in four dif- 
ferent ways: by ; 

(a) Burning, when in direct contact with the skin, 
eyes, or clothing; 

(b) Fume poisoning, when their noxious fumes or 
vapors are inhaled; 

(c) Poisoning when taken internally ; 

(d) Fires or explosions resulting from their im- 
proper handling. 

Burns 

Chemical burns are painful and usually slow to 
heal, sometimes resulting in death; and workmen 
cannot be too careful in avoiding accidental splashes 
and direct contact with acids and caustics. Rubber 
gloves, rubber boots or wooden clogs, rubber aprons, 
and tight fitting goggles with rubber frames should 
be used by every workman exposed to this hazard, 
and acid-proof hoods should be available at all times. 
Workmen should not be encouraged to believe that 
chemicals will not burn through woolen clothes, for 
although it is better to wear wool when working 
around chemicals, dependence should not be placed on 
this alone. 

Good floors will help to prevent many chemical 
burns caused by workmen tripping or slipping. Floors 
should be kept in good repair, and should not be slip- 
pery nor made of material that will wear slippery. 
They should be properly drained to the sewer or to a 
catch basin. Concrete treated with a solution of 
silicate of soda, or brick makes a good floor. Wood 
many be preferable where there is an explosion 
hazard. 

Good lighting is a paying investment, not a need- 
less Juxury. In a properly illuminated plant, acci- 
dents are less frequent, the employees work more 
efficiently and make fewer mistakes. Good lighting 
is especially desirable where steam, fumes or vapors 
are apt to limit dangerously the field of vision. The 
use of vapor-proof electrical equipment prevents 
sparks and corrosion. 

Men continually handling acids and caustics should 
be encouraged to change their clothes and take a bath 
before leaving the plant at the end of each shift. In 
some plants a double compartment locker is assigned 
to each man; one compartment to contain work 
clothes, the other street clothes. In locating lunch 
rooms, it is well to have the workmen enter through 


a washroom so they can wash all chemicals from their 
hands and faces before eating. 

Many manufacturers consider it important to post 
signs printed in languages readily understood by the 
workmen, warning them of the dangerous properties 
of the different substances used. Others publish 
pamphlets to accomplish this purpose, making sure 
that new employees read and understand them be- 
fore starting work. 

The treatment of chemical injuries and illnesses 
should be left wholly to the physician in charge. A 
workman’s life, however, may depend upon the im- 
mediate administration of relief, so first-aid remedies, 
with instructions for their use, should be readily 
available at all times. Some one person should be 
made responsible for the quality and quantity of 
remedies kept in workrooms and at first-aid stations. 

For all chemical burns, physicians recommend the 
immediate use of clean water in large quantities. 
Even substances insoluble in water may be mechan- 
ically removed from the skin surface by flushing. 
Some employers have installed shower baths in or 
adjacent to each workroom, under which a man may 
stand and be deluged with water in case of chemical 
burn. In locations where showers cannot be provided, 
a flexible water hose or several buckets of clean water 
may be substituted. 

In applying water, an effort should be made to 
have the water flow inside the clothing, for if the 
skin is being burned by a chemical which reaches it 
after saturating the clothing, and water is applied 
on the outside, the resulting heat may be intensified 
before sufficient water can enter to dilute it or wash 
it away. 

Smearing the arms with a special ointment made 
of three parts petroleum and one part lanolin (lano- 
lin is another name for sheep’s wool grease) will, to 
some extent, prevent the corrosive action of the 
weaker acid and caustic solutions. Another ointment 
is composed of equal parts of calamine and boracic 
acid. Still another is composed of pine tar and 
fish oil. 

The action of acids and caustics on the eyes is very 
rapid and may cause blindness unless washing with 
water is immediate. Directing a moderate jet of 
water into the opened eyes from a small flexible hose 
is very effective. Other methods are to plunge the 
head into a vessel of clean water and wink the eyes 
rapidly, or to allow the water from a bubbler drink- 
ing fountain to flow into and flush out the eyes. 

Often, large bottles of counteracting solutions are 
placed on special racks in the workrooms, but pre- 

(Continued on page 1054) 
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Will Paper Be Affected by Current 
Price Cutting in Luxuries? 


HERE seems to be a great deal of anxiety at this time as to what effect the recent 

reductions in the price of automobiles and a few other articles of luxury will have on 
the price of paper. 

The Champion Coated Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, has sent a letter to all their 

customers stating that they of course cannot foresee future conditions with unfailing ac- 

curacy, but after giving the matter a great d2al of thought, think that the following points 


are very significant: 


I—“Total Fourdrinier machines making book and similar papers (exclusive 
of bonds, writings, ledgers and news) operating in U.S. A. in 1915 was 
approximately 400. Additional machines installed or to be installed 
by the end of 1921 for these same grades is approximately 20, or an 
increase of 5 percent, while the country has grown some 10 percent 
during this period, and in addition to this, a large export tonnage has 
been developed, which will be held more or less for some years. During 
the five years previous to 1915 there was even a smaller proportion of 
book machines installed in this country. 

II—“Increase of cylinder printing presses in U. S. A. from 1917 to end of 
1920 will be approximately 4,000 ; and, of course, many job presses also. 

IlI—“Taking jobbers’ stocks of paper on hand January 1, 1920, as 100 per- 
cent, they have decreased every month until September 1, 1920, when 
they show 26 percent, and the 100 percent January 1, 1920, was far 
below 100 percent of normal, probably not 50 percent of normal. 

IV—“Paper manufacturing costs are not as yet decreasing—in fact, they 
are still going up—and in not raising our prices for October shipments, 
we are absorbing additional costs on coal 18 percent, alum 25 percent, 
soda fiber 4 percent, and many other smaller items. Sulphite and labor 
costs remain about the same. 


“The automobile situation has, of course, affected the price of certain materials enter- 
ing into their manufacture. Production of automobiles has increased during the past three 
years some 100 to 150 percent, and no doubt the time has come when this country can no 
longer absorb so many cars, and so, most of the automobile manufacturers are scrambling 
to get orders by reducing prices, but at the same time, they are forcing their sources of sup- 
ply to cut prices also. 

“We can see no similarity between this condition and that of paper. There is right now 
a bearish feeling among many of the jobbers and paper consumers, but in our opinion there 
will again be heavy buying within a few weeks, as shelves are bare, and even normal paper 
consumption in proportion to its production is sure to keep all mills operating full for some 
years. 

“We hope prices will not go higher, but the cost of raw materials is beyond our control, 
and we cannot reduce until wages and materials are reduced. It does not seem that this can 
happen to any extent for some months. We have six months of orders on our books and 
already have an increase of orders and inquiries after the few days of hesitation.” 
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Rubber Goods for the Paper Industry 


HE paper trade sales- 

men and the practical 

factory men of the United 

States Rubber Company are 

qualified through study and 

experience to recommend the 

rightmechanical rubber goods 

Rainbow Packing for any condition existing in 
this industry. Rainbow Belt 


They are ready to assist paper- 

mill operators by advising as 

to the best application of 

mechanical rubber goods in 

order that the greatest pos- Cotton Rubber Lined 
sible service may be obtained Fire Hose 


“ 


Screen Diaphragms for every dollar invested. ae 


Take advantage of this Com- 
pany’s facilities and experi- 
Rubber Cavesed Tole ence when in the market for 
mechanical rubber goods. 
Through our nearest Branch Deckle Straps 


you can obtain the fullest 
co-operation of our organi- eo 4 
Rainbow Machine Hose zation. Rainbow Steam Hose 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 








‘Transmission “RainbousPilot’} Air 4810; Dexter” 
‘Shawmut~Giant Stitched” } Steam. “Rainbow Tiant Perfected” 
Conveyor United States Grainster’ |} Water ‘Rainboui Mogul Perfected” 
Elevator ‘Matchless’Granite’ | Suction Amazon" Giant" in coils, ri heir ind 
“Grainster” - ae F mgs. 6 ae 
Tractor “Sawyer Canvas” Soares — 
‘Little Giant Canvas" _—t_Usco Valves 


Agricultural Rainbow; Bengal” 


‘Grainster,” Sawyer Canvas” 
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Paper Convocation Week, Congress Hotel 
Chicago, November 8th to 13th, 1920 





Preliminary Announcement of Meetings of Associations 
Affiliated with the American Paper and Pulp 
Association to Be Held in Chicago 





NOVEMBER 9th. 
Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers’ Ass’n. Old Colony Club, La Salle 
Hotel. 

NOVEMBER 10th. 


Organization Meeting Paper Board Manufacturers, called by American 
Paper and Pulp Association. Congress Hotel. 


Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Association—(Adjourning for November 
llth meeting in Chicago.) Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association. Congress Hotel. 
ar a Paper Mfrs. Service Bureau. Francis First Room, Congress 
Hotel. 

NOVEMBER 11th. 


SECOND FALL BUSINESS CONFERENCE—AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP 
ASSOCIATION. 


10:00 A.M. Business Meeting. Elizabethan Room. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon and Afternoon Session. Gold Room. 


NOVEMBER 12th. 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents’ Ass’n. Congress Hotel. 
Book Paper Manufacturers’ Association. Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 


Binders Board Manufacturers’ Association, Monroe, Mich.—(to follow 
Nov. 11th Business Meeting—A. P. & P. A. in Chicago.) 


Pulp Manufacturers’ Association. Congress Hotel. 


Organization meeting Woodlands Section, American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. Congress Hotel. 


NOVEMBER 13th. 
9:00 A.M. American Pulp and Paper Mill Supts. Ass’n. Congress Hotel. 


NOTE: The National Paper Trade Association will join the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in the Luncheon and Afternoon Session at the Congress Hotel. 
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Reports of 
FOUR IMPORTANT EVENTS 


TO THE 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


Sixth National Exhibition Chemical Industries 
WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 20, 1920 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Fall Meeting Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1920 
LA SALLE HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Convention Cost Association 
of the Paper Industry 


SEPTEMBER 27 AND 28, 1920 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 


Ninth Annual Safety Congress 
SEPTEMBER 27 TO OCTOBER |, 1920 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Direct from Producer to 
Consumer 


English China Clays 
Sales Corporation 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 


Exclusive Representatives of 


English China Clays, Ltd. 
St. Austell, England 


IN 


Largest China Clay 
Producers in the World 


Le 


500,000 Tons Annually 
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Sixth National Exhibition Chemical 
Industries 


Held on September 20 to 25, 1920, at Grand Central Palace, New York City 


held the week of September 20, at the Grand Central 
Palace, in New York City, and was by far the largest 
exposition as to number of exhibitors, and also in attendance, as 


T Sixth National Exposition of Chemical Industries was 


well as is interest. The chemical industry is so closely allied to 
the paper industry in many ways that this exposition is of con 
siderable importance to pulp and paper manufacturers. 

It might seem to some that an exposition of this kind wherein 
the exhibitors are practically the same firms from year to year 
might grow stale, but this is not the case, as the interest seems 
to be greater with each one. 

The Grand Central Palace is an ideal place for such an exposi 
tion and it is to be regretted that this building is now to be 
changed over into an office building, and the next exposition 
will have to be held elsewhere, and we believe the move is to 
have it in the great Armory in the Bronx, which will take 
about one-half hour to reach from Forty-second street. This 
new point will relieve the exhibitors of the burden of a great 
number of the casual, idle sight-seers who have no purpose in 
visiting the show except to use their tickets and gather up the 
printed matter which most of them have no use for in the future. 
Whether it will be a good move or not will not be seen until 
the next exposition. 

It would require altogether too much space to give more than 
a line to those exhibitors whose product is of interest to this 
field, and the following list is a partial one of those we believe 
will be of interest to the readers of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

During the week of the exposition many meetings were held, 
at which considerable was said that would be of interest to this 
industry, but space does not permit us to publish these at 
this time. 

ALBERENE SToNE Co.—Exhibit of laboratory construction of 
Alberene stone, consisting of a typical fume hood, wall table with 
reagent shelves, sink, peg-board, ete. 

ALLEN ELECTROLYTIC CELL Corp.—The Allen-Moore electrolytic 
eell. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co.—Dust collector, motors, 
rubber-lined centrifugal pump, pulverator. 

AMERICAN ANILINE Propucts, INc.—Full line of colors dyed on 
felt, leather, wool, cotton, silk and paper, ete. 

AMERICAN Harp RusBer Co.—Hard rubber equipment for han- 
dling acids, alkalis, dyes, food products and corrosive chemical solu- 
tions. A hard rubber pump shown in operation. 

AMERICAN Kron ScaLe Co.—Automatie dial scales. 

AMERICAN LAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE Co.—Industrial safety de- 
vices, fire prevention apparatus, chemical engines and fire extin- 
guishers. 

AMERICAN WATER SorreNeR Co.—Water softener. 

ANILINE Dyes & CHEMICALS, INC.—Full line of paper dyes and 
colors. 

ANTI-HyDRO WATERPROOFING Co.—Liquid chemical compound 
for rendering eoncrete waterproof, dustless, oil-proof, acid resisting 
and chemical resisting. 

ARKELL Sarety Bac Co.—Complete line of ‘‘ Arksafe’ 
paper linings for shipping packages, plain and waterproofed. 

ARMSTRONG CorK Co.—Nonpareil insulating brick for furnaces, 
boiler settings, kilns and other high temperature equipment; Non- 
pareil high-pressure insulation for steam lines, and other hot sur- 
faces; Nonpareil cork covering for brine and ammonia lines and 
other cold surfaces; Nonpareil corkboard for cold storage rooms 
or wherever constant temperature is required. 


elastic 


ARNOLD, Horrman & Co., INc.—Oils, softeners, gums, starches, 
pigment and other colors for textile sizing, printing, and finishing, 
and for use in the paper, chemical, leather and other industries, 

ATLANTIC DyEstuFF Co.—The central feature will be a miniature 
dye-making plant, in addition to which the company will show 
its various products. 

BACHARACH 
and gas meters in actual operation; special demonstration showing 
the application of Pitot tube to the measurement of gases. 

BACHMEIER & Co.—Aniline dyes. 

BaiLEY Meter Co.—Working exhibit of meters for water, steam, 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT Co.—Pressure recorders 


gases, and various chemicals. 

BakBER ASPHALT PavinG Co.—Comprehensive exhibit of native 
lake asphalts and their products, with special reference to those use- 
ful in chemical plants and laboratories. Crude and refined asphalt, 
mineral rubber, ready roofing, asphalt shingles, preservative paints, 
high-grade oils for special lubricating purposes, flotation oils. 

Barrett Co., THE—This company joined forces with the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., the National Aniline & Chemical Co., the Semet- 
Solvay Co. and the Solvay Process Co. in a series of booths con- 
taining an instructive and educational exhibit of their products. 

Beacu-Russ Co.—The following machines shown in operation: 
High-duty vacuum pumps, rotary air compressors, laboratory pumps, 
acid pumps and heavy liquid pumps. 

BECKER, CHRISTIAN, INc.—Analytical and laboratory balances, 
featuring the chainomatie balances; bullion scales; torsion balances, 

BECKLEY PERFORATING Co.—Perforated metals. 

BETHLEHEM Founpry & MACHINE Co.—Wide range of castings 
of Corrosiron. Demonstration by acid test of a comparison of the 
wearing qualities of Corrosiron against cast iron. 

BLACKMER Rotary Pump Co.—Models of pumps, with necessary 
explanatory charts and pictures of the various units made. 

BristoL Co.—Full line of recording and indicating instruments 
for pressure and vacuum, liquid level, temperature, electricity, time, 
motion, speed. 

BrowN INSTRUMENT Co.—Comprehensive display of indicative 
and recording pyrometers, recording and resistance thermometers, 
indicating and recording instruments for pressure, vacuum, speed, 
time and operation. 

Brown, PoRTABLE CONVEYING MACHINERY Co.—Portable inclined 
elevator for piling boxes, bags and bales. Portable inclined ele- 
vator for loading and elevating loose material. Hand power port- 
able tiering machine for lifting and piling cases, rolls and drums. 

BuFFALO Founpry & MACHINE Co.—Vacuum drying apparatus, 
evaporators, chemical equipment and sugar apparatus. New de- 
velopments during the past year in Buflovak and Buflokast ap- 
paratus. 

BuRRELL TECHNICAL Suppiy Co., INc.—Burrell gas analysis ap- 
paratus and other testing apparatus. 

CaLco CHEMICAL Co.—Dyes and intermediates with demonstra- 
tion of dyeings on fabrics, paper pulps and lakes. 

CaRBORUNDUM Co.—Crude carborundum and aloxite erystals; 
silicon metal; carborundum and aloxite abrasive products, such as 
grain, abrasive paper, cloth and wheels; carborundum refractory 
brick and special shapes; silfrax: pyrometer protection tubes and 
muffles. 

CARRIER ENGINEERING Corp.—Complete installation of Carrier 
humidifying equipment in operation, and typical products into the 
manufacture of which Carrier equipment enters. 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC Co.—Constant temperature apparatus con- 
sisting of electrically heated and controlled drying ovens, vacuum 
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East Akron, Ohio 


| Send for a copy of our new 


Maurice A. Knight 


This is a reproduction of 
page 8 in our new circular 








fully illustrated circular. 





























KNIGHT ACID BRICK 


The brick that is made under 2-Ton pressure. 

The brick is made of 3 different clays. 

The vitrified brick that is Salt glazed. That’s 
KNIGHT Acid Brick. 
, Made in two densities, but only one quality—the 
yest. 














FIGURE 137 
ACID-PROOF RADIAL TILE 
Made in any size or radius for building towers or 
FIGURE 138 tanks. 
ACID-PROOF 
TONGUED AND 
GROOVED TILE 


Used for build- 
ing large tanks 
or filters Made 
in most any size 
or radius with 
any size perfora- 
tions. 














FIGURE 135 
_ ACID-PROOF VITRIFIED BRICK 
Made in most any size or shape. Standard size 8-in. 
by 4-in. by 2%-in. carried in stock. Used for lining 
towers, tanks, digesters, etc., and for floors. Repressed 
under 2-ton pressure. 





FIGURE 136 -_— = ——= 
LARGE ACID-PROOF TOWER BASE TILE FIGURE 139 
Used for bridge work at bottom of large sulphuric ACID-PROOF TILE OR BRICK 
acid towers for supporting packing. Made in any sizes For lining digesters, tanks or acid rooms. Made in 
up to 60-in. by 36-in. by 6-in. most any size, design and radius. 


We make Acid Proof Brick and Tile in most any size, shape and design for digester linings and perforated tile for Blow Pits. If you 
do not see what you want, send us sketches with measurements and we will make it. 
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Geigy Company 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Calco Chemical Company 

A. Klipstein & Co. 











National Aniline & Chemical Company. 
Newport Chemical Works 

Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc. 

Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc. 
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JOHN RICHARDSON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Importers of 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAY 


Since 1886 


OFFER DEPENDABLE SHIPMENTS 
AND ABSOLUTELY UNIFORM RUN- 
NING CLAYS OF ALL GRADES FOR 
FILLER AND COATING PURPOSES 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
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ovens and water baths; high vacuum pumps; electrically operated 
laboratory devices; eleetrie furnaces and electro-titration ap- 
paratus; oil and fuel testing equipment; physicochemical apparatus. 

CHAPMAN VALVE Mre, Co.—Full line of valves. 

CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA, INC.—Dyes and intermediates. 

CHEMICAL EQuIPMENT Co.—Ceco products, comprising acid valves 
and pumps, printing systems, spray systems, experimental vacuum 
evaporator. All except the latter in operation. 

CHEMICAL Pump & VALvE Co.—Centrifugal pumps, packingless 
valves and fittings for chemical works. 

CLEVELAND INSTRUMENT Co.—Thermo-eleetrie and _ resistance 
types of indicating and recording pyrometers; multiple station cir- 
eular chart recorder. 

CLiPPER Bett Lacer Co.—Three different types of clipper belt 
lacing machines; demonstration of belt lacing. 

CONSTANT Process Co.—Sulphuriec, muriatiec and nitric acids, 
fuming sulphuric acid, oleum, mixed acid, salt cake. 

Crane Co.—Line of piping, valves and fittings. 

Davipson, M. T., Co.—Steam pumps for general power plant 
service and for acid. 

Davipson CHEMICAL Co.—Pyrites ore, cinders, sinter, copper 
precipitate, sulphuric acid, acid phosphate, double super-phosphate, 
magnesium fluosilicate, precipitated silica and silica gel. 

DevINE, J. P., Co.—Display of vacuum apparatus, such as drum 
driers, chamber driers and vacuum pumps; also an exhibit of 
‘*Kek’’ pulverizing mills. 

DIAMOND STATE Fiber Co.—Vulcanized fiber in sheets, rods, tubes, 
cans, sample eases, trunks; condensite celoron waterproofing in- 
sulation. 

DinGs MaGNetic SEPARATOR Co.—Three magnetic separators in 
operation for the treatment of material submitted. 

Dorr Co., THe—Working installation of Dorr agitator, tray 
thickener and pump demonstrating methods of mixing and dewater- 
ing applicable to chemical and industrial processes; small working 
models of Dorr equipment. 

Dow CHEMICAL Co.—Chemicals: 
heavy; dyes; intermediates; insecticides. 

Du Pont bE Nemours, E, I., & Co.—This company exhibited 
products of the following divisions: Lithopone, dry colors and 
pigments division, chemical products division, acids, and heavy 
chemical division and dyestuffs sales division. Special attention 
given to the display of dyes. 

Dvurrron Castings Co.—Comprehensive selection of Duriron ap- 
paratus, covering standardized designs of regular equipment and 
First showing of the industrial film ‘‘The Story 


pharmaceutical, industrial, 


new equipment. 
of Duriron.’’ 

EcoNoMY ENGINEERING Co.—Miniature oil warehouse containing 
economy steel barrel racks and tiering machines; full-size electric- 
ally driven tiering machines; full size hand power tiering machines; 
one unit economy steel barrel rack, full size. 

ELecTro BLEACHING GAs Co.—Finished products which have re- 
quired the use of liquid chlorine in the process of their manufae- 
ture. 

ELECTRON CHEMICAL Co.—Allen-Moore electrolytic cell. 

EXcELsionr DyEesTuFFs & CHEMICAL Co.—Dyes and chemicals. 

FaLcon Dye & CHEMICAL Co., INc.—Aniline colors. 

FoAMITE FrrEFOAM Co.—Fire extinguishers of the smaller type 
using foamite and firefoam, with demonstration of the effectiveness 
of these extinguishers in smothering fire. 

Foxsoro Co., Inc.—Recording and indicating instruments for 
pressure and vacuum, hydraulic gages, combinations of recording 
thermometer and temperature controller. CO, recorder in opera- 
tion, and other instruments. 

Geigy Co., Inc.—Dyes and colors. 

GENERAL CHEMICAL Co.—Working model of the latest type sul- 
phurie acid tank ear; 5-ton model of the new Herreshoff for roast- 
ing ores, in operation daily; display of reagent chemicals. 
GENERAL ELEctric Co.—Electrical equipment. 

GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER Co.—Fire fighting appliances. 
GLAMORGAN Pipe & Founpry Co.—Working model of continuous 
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gas-fired limekiln and standard flaking and congealing machine; 
nine compartment filters and standard Duplex exhauster. 

GLENS FALLS MACHINE Works—Demonstration of rotary sul- 
phur furnace for production of SO,; model of a Knot & Silver 
sereen for use on either chemical or mechanical wood pulp. 

GoTTESMAN, M., & Co., Inc.—Industrial chemicals for the paper 
and pulp industry, such as sulphate of soda, sulphate of alumina, 
bleaching powder, china clay, casein, rosin, blane fixe and soda ash, 

GOULDS MANUFACTURING Co.—lLine of pumping machinery suit- 
able for use in chemical plants. 

GRINNELL Co., INc.—Grinnell automatic sprinkler and other 
Grinnell fire-protection devices. The Grinnell automatic sprinkler 
shown in operation periodically throughout the exposition. 

HAvSER-STANDER TANK Co.—Tank of red gulf cypress lined with 
chemical lead with joints burnt in by hand; vacuum filter tank of 
long leaf yellow pine; methods of construction of wooden tanks. 

Hays, JosEepH .W., Corp.—Power plant instruments. 

Hooker ELECTROCHEMICAL Co.—Bleaching systems. 

Huyck, F. C., & Sons—Woolen filter cloth. 

INDUSTRIAL FILTRATION CorP.—Zenith continuous rotary filter, 
Zenith continuous rotary hopper dewaterer and Zenith open-tank 
type filter. The Zenith rotary filter will be in operation in connec- 
tion with a complete filtration unit for this type of apparatus. 

INNIS SPIEDEN & Co., INc.—Chemicals. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co.—Monel metal, natural nickel alloy, 
resisting alkalis, most acids, superheated steam, high temperatures 
and corrosion. 

INTERNATIONAL SaLt Co. oF NEw York—Salt in all grades. 

KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION—General line of mineral acids, séme 
of the allied salts and products particularly interesting to paper 
manufacturers. 

Kuipstern, A., & Co.—Chemicals and colors. 

KNIGHT, Maurice A.—Acid-proof chemical stoneware apparatus, 
selected to convey a good idea of the use of this material in the 
paper industry. 

LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING Co.—Industrial cars. 

Laie CHEMICAL Co., Inc.—Dyes and chemicals. The feature of 
the exhibit will be Flaming Red, a new dyestuff used in the paper 
and silk industry. ; 

LAMMERT & MANN Co.—Lammert rotary vacuum pumps, for 
vacuum or pressure. 

Leap Linep Iron Pipe Co.—Galvanized lead-lined iron pipe, 
flanged lead-lined valves and fittings, serewed lead-lined fittings, tin- 
lined iron pipe and fittings. 

Loomis-MANNING Fitter DistripuTine Co.—Standard filters and 
a filter in section showing interior construction and details; glass 
working model showing operation. 

Lunemotor Co.—The Lungmotor for resuscitation in cases of 
apparent drowning, asphyxiation, electric shock, nareotie poison- 
ing, strangulation and collapse during anesthesia. 

LUNKENHEIMER Co.—Valves in bronze, iron and cast steel suit- 
able for various operating conditions and for pressures up to 350 
lb. per sq. in. and a temperature of 800 deg. ; engineering specialties, 

LuzeRNE Russper Co.—Hard rubber pipe, fittings, buckets, and 
special parts for the chemical industry. 

MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Samples of different kinds 
of 85 per cent magnesia; diagrammatic chart showing manufacture 
in process; miniature samples of 85 per cent magnesia products. 

MAGNETIC MANUFACTURING Co.—Demonstration of a laboratory- 
size high-intensity magnetic separator for ores and minerals. 

MATHIESON ALKALI Works, INc.—Caustie soda, soda ash, Vir- 
ginia soda, bicarbonate of soda, bleaching powder, liquid chlorine, 
chlorine solvents; materials produced from these products. 

METALS DISINTEGRATING Co., INc.—Zine dust, lead dust, tin 
dust, copper dust, litharge. 

MINER-Epear Co.—Cotton solutions for coating split and arti- 
fieal leathers; solvents for cotton and celluloid; wood alcohol, 
acetone, methyl acetone; prepared clays for paper and paint manu- 
facturers. 

MoNEL METAL Propucts Corp.—In 
Nickel Co., showing monel metal. 
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GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


89 Barclay Street NEW YORK CITY 


ANILINE COLORS 


Il INNATE AR 


Selling Agents for J. R. Geigy S. A., Basle, Switzerland 
Established 1764 


Selling Agents for CINCINNATI CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc., Norwood, Ohio 
(Successors to The Ault & Wiborg Company—Dye Works) 


BASIC : ACID DIRECT 
Fuchsine Crystals Scarlet 2 R Chicago Red 
Fuchsine Powder Scarlet 2 R B Chicago Red 3 B 


Croceine Scarlet 3 BX 
Acid Bordeaux 
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Malachite Green H. P. Crystals Sun Orange R 


Methylene Blue D Pure Direct Yellow 2G 
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Methyl Violet BS Azo Yellow NRC 
Methyl Violet 6 B \cid Green M 
Methyl Violet R Erio Green Extra 
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Write for Sample and Price 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Toronto Chicago Columbus, Ga. 
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Glens Falls Machine Works 
Thwing Instrument Company 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
Metals Disintegrating Company 








Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Pneumercator Company, Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
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NEWPORT COLORS 


“Coal to Dyestuff” 


We are manufacturing an extensive 
range of colors for dyeing, in the pulp, 
for dipping, and for coating. We prob- 


ably have 
The Color You Need 


Let us have your inquiries 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
PASSIAC, NEW JERSEY 
Branch Sales Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 

















Paper Makers 


Chemicals 


Casein (Sheffields) 
Tale 
Caustic Soda (Isco Chemical Co.’s) 


Bleaching Powder (Isco Chemical 
Co.’s) 


Tinting Blue 


Innis Speiden & Co. 


Established 1816 Incorporated 1906 


46 Cliff St., New York 
84 High St., Boston 


120 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
219 S. Front St., Philadelphia 
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The White Tar Aniline Corporation 


Works, Kearny, N. J. 


Aniline and Pigment Colors 
for Papermakers 


WHITAR colors are of highest concentration and always 
run uniform. Special shades of colored paper or samples 
of dyestuff matched and complete formulas furnished. 
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Mono Corp. or AMEKICA—Automatie recording instruments for 
analyzing CO., CO, SO,; recorder for oxygen and hydrogen. 

Morse CHAIN Co.—Samples of chains, showing the Morse rocker 
joint, from % in. piteh to 3 in. pitch in several widths illustrating 
the chain as used for % hp. to 5,000 hp. In charge of exhibit: 

NasH ENGINEERING Co,—Hytor compressors and vacuum pumps 
in operation; Jennings pump, motor and turbine driven, for han- 
dling combinations of liquid and gas. 

Nassau VALVE & Pump Corp.—Chemetal acid-resisting valve 
and centrifugal pumps. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co.—Scene of wax figures cos- 
tumed in the latest modes and artistically grouped on the piazza 
of a country house. All the materials used in this scene will be 
dyed with the ‘‘National’’ colors. The central setting flanked on 
either side by exhibits of the company’s technical products. 

NaTionaAL Gum & Mica Co.—Pulp and other colors; permasol 
marking ink, crayons, ete.; synthetic perfume bases; adhesives. 

NATIONAL LAMP WorkKs—Display of lamps. 

NEWARK WIRE CLotH Co.—Wire and wire cloth, chemists’ test- 
ing screens, monel metal filter cloth; loom for weaving in operation. 

New ENGLAND TANK & ToweER Co.—Tanks. 

NEWporT CHEMICAL Works, INc.—Dves and colors for paper 
making. 

N. Y. Coror & CHEeMicaL Co.—Dyes and colors for the textile, 
paper, leather and lake trades. 

NIAGARA ALKALI Co.—Caustie potash, caustie soda, bleach pow- 
der, permanganate of potash and muriatie acid. 

Norton Co.—Representative shapes of laboratory ware and larger 
refractories made from alundum and erystolon; grinding wheels 
and abrasive grain; electrically fused magnesia. 

OBERMAYER, 8., Co.—Hott-Patch furnace cement for power and 
chemical plants. A small electrie furnace will be used for demon- 
stration of the product. 

OLIVER CoxTiNvoUS FILTER Co.—A small size Oliver continuous 
filter in operation. 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING Co.—Mineral acids, alums, 
alumina, lye, gas purifiers, caustic soda and soda products, sulphate 
of alumina for paper and color making, filtration, dyeing and tan- 
ning, chloride of lime, liquid chlorine, chloride of alumina, aluminate 
of soda and zirconia, Greenland kryolith. 

Permutit Co.—Demonstrating outfits of Permutit water soft- 
eners and filters; photographs and drawings of commercial-size 
apparatus. 

PHILADELPHIA DryINnG MAacHINERY Co.—Three types of driers: 
Cabinet tray, tunnel truck tray and continuous apron. 

PHILADELPHIA QuARTz Co.—Silicate of soda in its various forms, 
and its application in industry. 

PNEUMERCATOR Co., Inc.—Various models of liquid measuring 
devices. 

Power Speciatty Co.—Uses of superheated steam in the chem- 
ical industry and the special developments of the Foster super- 
heater for chemical manufacturers. 

Powers REGULATOR Co.—Automatie temperature regulators for 
hot water tanks, dyeing and bleaching machines; automatic water 
mixers, steam and water mixers, steam pressure reducing valves 
and other automatic temperature control apparatus. 

PRECISION INSTRUMENT Co.—CO, and SO, recorders; single, 2 
in 1 and 3 in 1 recorders; gas meters, gravitometers and calor- 
graphs; single, 2 in 1, 3 in 1, 4 in 1 and 5 in 1 gages, flue gas 
analyzers and micrometer gages. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.—Proctor 12-tray laboratory drier; 
models of Proctor 3-conveyor drier for cotton, hair, wool, ete., 
and of Proctor 3-truck drier for chemicals, colors, ete.; samples 
of chemicals, colors, ete., dried in Proctor driers; projectisecope 
in operation showing Proctor drier installations. 

QUIGLEY FurRNACE SPECIALTIES Co.—Furnace refractories; hy- 
tempite, for bonding firebrick and granular refractories; carbo- 
sand for furnace linings and repairs; insulbrix, for insulating 
furnace walls; heat-treating and powdered coal equipment. 

REFINITE Co.—Water softeners. 

RepusBtic FLow Meters Co.—Steam, water, air and gas flow 
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meters; low differential gas meter, Gebhardt portable indicating 
steam meter, CO, recorders, orifices and Pitot tubes. 

REvOLvAToR Co.—Revolving and non-revolving, hand-power and 
motor-driven revolvators. 

ScHAEFFEK & BUDENBERG.—Recording thermometers and gages; 
a new type of thermometer not hitherto shown. 

Scott, Ernest, & Co.—Photographs of machinery and ap- 
paratus installed by the company for the extraction of oils from 
nuts, seeds, tankage, fish waste; photographs of Scott evaporator 
for recovery of gyleerine, caustic soda, paper pulp spent liquors, 
ete.; photographs of vacuum driers; plants for manufacture of 
ammonia, distilling fatty acids, manufacture of glyeol and gly- 
cerine. 

SHERMAN-WILLIAMS Co.—Chemiecals and colors. 

Stein, Hatt & Co.—Starches, gums and dextrines. 
of exhibit: L. W. Peabody. 

SULLIVAN MacHINERY Co.—Operating model of air-lift pump 
showing the application of the air-lift principle to the pumping 
of liquids. 

Swenson Evaporator Co.—Two experimental size evaporators. 

Tabor Pump Co.—Pumps. 

TAGLIABUE, C. P., Mre. Co.— Witham controllers for maintain- 
ing uniform temperature in paper machine driers; P & W_ con- 
densate controller and liquid level controller. 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT Co.—Instruments. 

Texas GuLF SuLPHUR Co.—Sulphur. 

THWING INSTRUMENT Co.—Temperature recording and indicat- 
ing apparatus and some new paper testing instruments. 

UEHLING INSTRUMENT Co.—New CO, recording instrument for 
continuous measurements of percentage of CO,; Uehling pneumatic 
pyrometer, draft gages and recorders, draft analyzers, pressure 


In charge 


gages and recorders. 

Union Steam Pump Co.—Complete pumping equipment for the 
chemical industry; vacuum and pressure pumps, steam, belt and 
motor driven. 

Union SutpHur Co.—Sulphur. 

UNITED FILTERS Corp.—Working model of an American filter; 
Sweetland and United filter presses and samples of filter press 
plates and cloths. 

Unitep Leap Co.—Chemical lead-lined pipe fittings, valves, 
tanks; lead-covered coils; hard lead centrifugal acid 
pumps. 

Unitep States Cast IroN Pipe & Founpry Co.—Barometric 
counter-current condenser in section with descriptive diagrams of 
operation; samples of casting for chemical and sugar industry. 

UNIVERSAL ANILINE DyEs & CHEMICAL Co.—Direct colors. 

VaLLEY Iron Worxks.—Autoclaves and sulphonators in labora- 
tory and semi-commercial sizes. 

WALLACE & TIERMAN Co., INc.—Special chlorine control ap- 
paratus for use in bleaching paper and textiles, deodorizing, 
oxidizing and other chemical purposes; chlorine control apparatus 
for sterilizing water supply, sanitation of swimming pools and 
disinfection of sewage; valves, gages and flow meters for handling 
corrosive materials. 

WARNER CHEMICAL Co.—Nelson electrolytic cell. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mre. Co—A.c. and d.c. specially 
impregnated motors, are furnace regulating and control panels, 
industrial heating appliances, starting switches, control switches, 


chemical 


ete. 

WHEELFR, C. H., Mre. Co.—Radojet air pump model, showing 
the inside; single and double stage radojet air pumps; duplex 
condensate pump; automatic steam pressure and temperature reg- 
ulators. 

WHITLOCK ColL Pipe Co.—Special apparatus for heating water 
for use in chemical and industrial plants; coils of iron and steel 
pipe and copper tubing for use in chemical processes. 

Wipney Test LABoraTories.—Widney Modulimeter. 

WorTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY CorP.—Pumps and com- 
pressors. 

ZAREMBA Co.—Large-size photographs illustrating characteristic 
Zaremba evaporator installations. 
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Westinghouse Companies Economy Engineering Company 

F. C. Huyck & Sons Nash Engineering Company 

The Dorr Company Dings Magnetic Sepaartor Company 
Midwest Engine Company The Duriron Company 
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Crane Compafiy Maurice A. Knight 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. Swenson Evaporator Co. 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. The M. W. Kellogg Co. 














- LABOR ° 


It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy: and 
the two cannot be separated with 


impunity. R k 
—Xuskin 
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GEORGE K. GIBSON 


President of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 


Sales Manager of the 
Wausau Sulphate Fiber Company 
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Fall Meeting of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry 


Held on September 29, 1920, at the Hotel La Salle and Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 


of the country’s largest paper and pulp manufacturers, 

attended the first fall meeting of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry in Chicago on September 29, 1920. 
The morning and afternoon sessions were held successively in 
the Hotel LaSalle and the Edgewater Beach Hotel of that city, 
and the distance of six miles between them was covered in 
automobiles, providing a period of recreation in the day’s pro- 
ceedings, which was highly enjoyable. 

The prompt manner in which the program was conducted oe- 
casioned the remark that the president ‘‘ prided himself on his 
terminal facilities.’’ 

The intense. interest expressed in everyone’s face from the 
time the gavel brought the meeting to order until the last word 
was spoken was convincing evidence that the men were held 
close to the speakers, and received all the inspiration and knowl- 
edge it was intended they should get when the committee 
arranged such « complete and instructive program. 

Believing that every word in that wonderful day’s proceed- 
ings is of vital interest to those who are concerned in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, THE Paper INpusTRY herewith pre- 
sents a transcript of the entire proceedings to its readers: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
September 29, 1920 

The meeting convened at 10:00 a. m., President George K. 
Gibson presiding. 

The President: Gentlemen, come to order. 

The first item of business will be the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, the meeting of April 14, by our See- 
retary. 

Dr. H. P. Baker read the minutes of the meeting held in New 
York on April 14. 

The President: Gentlemen, vou have listened to the reading 
of the minutes. Are there any alterations or corrections? 

I would like to have the minutes corrected to show that while 
I was nominated by the Nominating Committee, I did not serve 
on that committee at the time I was nominated. Also the name 
is George K. Gibson and not George W. 

Are there any other alterations or corrections? 

Mr. J. L. Fearing: Mr. Hussey’s name should be John E. A. 
Hussey. 

The President: If there are no further alterations or cor- 
rections, the minutes will stand approved as read.. I had hoped 
to dispense with the calling of the roll, but there have been 
so many requests for it, that we will have it next. 

Dr. Baker called the roll. : 

The President: We have the following applications, and we 
thought it would be a good thing at this opening meeting to 
pass on them: C. H. Phipps, employed by the George H. Mead 
Company. Gentlemen, what will you do with the application 
of Mr. Phipps? It has been approved by the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

The application of Mr. Phipps was accepted unanimously. 

The President: We have the application of Mr. Carl A. 
Hubbard, Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Hubbard’s application was unanimously accepted. 

The President: Thomas D. Earle, Plainwell, Michigan. 

Mr. Earle’s application was accepted unanimously. 

The President: We are delighted to weleome these three 
new members. 

You ean see somewhat the growth and extent of this Asso- 
ciation by the roll call. We have made progress and we have 
made growth. * 

Now, gentlemen, before we start the next order of business, 
you will please listen to some remarks by your President. First 
of all, when you registered, you were presented with a button. 
On April 14 you learned from the reading of the minutes of 
the first meeting that the Association offered a prize of ten 
dollars to the man who would send in the best design for a but- 
ton. The design that your Executive Committee and officers 
chose was this one you are wearing today. This was designed 
by Mr. Frederick W. Main, our First Vice President, who gets 
the reward of ten dollars, and I would like to make it the 
unanimous action of the Association that the Secretary be em- 


( GROUP of more than fifty salesmen, representing some 
A 


powered to draw a warrant for ten dollars for Mr. Main. All 
who are in favor, signify by saving ‘‘ave.’’ 

It was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Main: The question is not open for debate. 
point of order. 

The President: Mr. Main, you are out of order. 

Mr. Main: I wish to say that the very liberal reward is 
donated to the Association, and I feel very great pleasure in 
having my simple little design accepted. My thought was that 
we want to advertise our business. Our first message is paper. 
The other small letters are easily explained. 

The President: Of course, gentlemen, we have no right to 
tie any strings to the money that Mr. Main gets. If he wishes 
to donate it to the Association, we will be glad to receive it, 
but we want him to know that we didn’t offer the reward with 
any strings tied to it. 

I think it is particularly important that every member wear 
the button. Wear your buttons prominently all the time. You 
will be surprised, as you go around hotel lobbies—as you will 
be likely to do within the next two or three months—how many 
men in the paper industry are wearing this button. I think 
it is a handsome design, and I congratulate vou, Mr. Main. 

Now, the next thing is badges. You will notice on my badge 
there is a prominent George and a little Gibson. That is aec- 
counted for in this way: Down East men are very fond of 
their family names. Out west we men are Christians and we 
are fond of our Christian names, so we have made the Christian 
name the prominent thing. Boys, it’s an open sesame to fra- 
ternity. You knew you can’t get next to a fellow and be a 
brother to him when your talk is ‘‘Mr. Gibson,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Ford’’ 
and ‘‘Mr. Main,’’ and the like. My suggestion is that vou 
drop all these formalities, particularly when you meet each 
other, and let it be ‘‘George’’ and ‘‘Fred,’’ and ‘‘Charley.’’ 
Don’t have that gushy familiarity, but a real, heart-to-heart 
sentiment. 

What good does it do, men, to clasp hands and be hand-to- 
hand when you are not heart-to-heart, and you can get to a 
man’s heart by calling him by his first name? When we all 
understand that we are waiving these formalities, it does not 
mean a desire to get familiar, but a desire to be closer. Let’s 
start with this meeting and let it be ‘‘George’’ and ‘‘Fred,’’ 
and so on. 

For instance, I will give you an illustration. Stand up, Fred. 
(Mr. Main arose.) Fred, old top, I’m mighty glad to see you. 
Let the handelasp be a good one. Put it down good and hard. 
(They shake hands.) 

Mr. Main: Attaboy. 


President's Address 

The President: I congratulate this Association, and the 
message I have to bring to you is this: That we are growing. 
Growth is always an index of progress, and this Association is 
growing as you will learn exaetly from the report of the Seere- 
tary-Treasurer and your Committee on Membership. 

You remember the first appeal that the President put out in 
the first letter was that we might have more members, and that 
it seemed to be the most prominent and the most important 
thing that we increase our membership. I am delighted that 
the boys have gone to it, and that we are measuring our progress 
with the growth of the organization. 

In our Executive Committee meetings we have had some prob- 
lems to ¢onsider. One is the matter of membership. All of 
you have been advised of a proposed change that we want to 
make in the membership clause of the Constitution. That is 
going to limit our Association to the pulp and paper salesmen, 
and when you limit it to the salesmen and sales managers, and 
the men who have to do with the sales in the paper mills, 
that limits our Association to a select number, widely scattered 
over this country. 

We have a large number on the Atlantie Coast, on the Pacific 
Coast, and we have mills on the lakes, Lake Superior, and also 
down on the Gulf of Mexico. I don’t want any of you to feel 
downeast over the comparatively small number that we find 
here this morning. 

In the first place, we are calling this meeting promptly at ten 
o’elock. There will be an increase in our number during the 


I rise toa 
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day and during the morning, but the response to this first meet- 
ing has been fine. We must take into consideration the fact 
that we are only six months old. This is the first meeting we 
have ealled. The present membership indicates the cream of the 
Association, and a finer bunch no one could ask to see. As a 
composite, I think you are the handsomest bunch of male 
humanity that I have looked at for a long time. 
Need for More Vice-Presidents 

Then right along with what I want to say is this: The prob- 
lem of keeping up the interest in the organization has been 
threshed over in the two executive meetings, and your officers 
and your Executive Committee have come to this conclusion: 
That during the day we will ask you under the authority of 
your Constitution to elect two more Vice-Presidents. 

Now, it is going to be more or less impossible to get a large 
meeting in any portion of the United States of the entire mem- 
bership, seattered as it is all over the United States. However, 
we figure that we can maintain the interest and build the inter- 
est and keep it up by having group meetings in the larger 
paper centers in the United States like, for instance, Chicago, 
the Miami Valley, the New England States, possibly in Water- 
town, and later out on the Pacific Coast. We feel that we 
ought to have an executive officer in each one of those large 
paper centers. Under our Constitution as it stands now, we 
are entitled to four. We can inerease it any time to six or 
more, if it is necessary, but I have felt—and I know it is the 
opinion of your exeutive officers, that at this time, and at this 
first meeting, where this business comes actively before us, 
we ought to set the precedent of having executive officers like 
Vice-Presidents here in Chieago, one down in Miami Valley, 
right away. 

You may not always have your presiding officer at your meet- 
ing, but if he happens to reside in Chicago, he will be pretty 
sure to be. It seems wise now that we should set that prece- 
dent, that a Vice-President be located in Chicago and one in 
Miami Valley, and possibly later on in Watertown, or any other 
section. 

In New England, we have our First Vice-President. He is 
down there where he and his associates may call together group 
meetings during the year, where it isn’t expensive to get to 
those meetings. We will all be notified so that if any of us 
happen to be in those sections at that time, we can go, and 
it won’t mean any particular expense to us. 

We believe that it will be a good thing to inaugurate this 
system of having in the larger centers these officers and having 
these group meetings during the year. Then we can have an 
annual meeting here at the time the Pulp and Paper Association 
have their meeting, as they are going to have this year in 
November. We can have these group meetings wherever these 
executive officers are in these larger centers, and I think it is 
a policy that is bound to generate a great amount of interest. 

Here in Chicago, since June 29, we have forged ahead in 
interest and in continual application for membership, and 
the other day the different committees that have been meeting 
here had a meeting. We have gotten acquainted. You would 
have been amazed, as I was, at our June meeting, to see that we 
men who have lived here five or ten years, who have known 
of each other in our respective work, had absorbed a lot of 
prejudices, a lot of pre-judgment of each other. All we did 
for the first part of the meeting was to introduce each other. 
We have been almost touching elbows for years and years, but 
we had to come to one of these meetings to get acquainted. 

One of our prominent members said, ‘‘George, if the Asso- 
ciation never does anything more than to have brought us men 
in Chieago together, it is worth all.that it has cost. I have 
met men I have known for years in my own line of business. 
I have sat down and gotten my legs under the table with him, 
and I find that he is just as fine a fellow as I think Iam. I am 
tickled pink to meet him and glad to welcome him as a brother 
in the industry.’’ 

That has been going on here. Even some of our Chicago 
members said, ‘‘ Why can’t we have a meeting every month and 
have a Dutch lunch, and talk over the question of salesmanship 
and the salesmen’s association?’’ 

There is no reason why we can’t. If we adopt this plan of 
having an executive officer of the Association in all the large 
paper centers, as your committee will recommend to you from 
time to time, we feel that they can go on and maintain the 
interest of the Association by frequent meetings and work 
out the plans of the Association under the jurisdiction of your 
executive officers and the committee. At the proper time, I 
will eall for nominations of those officers, if it meets with your 
approval. 

Gratifying Endorsements 

I want to tell you one fine thing that came out of that June 
29 meeting, a striking thing that I know you will all be glad 
to hear about, and I think it is a particularly fine compliment 
to the Association. We held a membership meeting in Chicago. 
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Mr. Russell and I happened to be the only charter members out 
here. We came from New York out here and we were alone 
among all our brethren here in Chicago. We talked it over 
and decided to call the boys together and lay the thing before 
them. 

I stated the objects of the meeting. I said, ‘‘Men, will you 
authorize us as a committee to issue a call for a membership 
drive on June 29?’’ They said, ‘‘Go ahead. Go as far as you 
like. We will back you up.’’ 

We issued the eall. We had some forty or forty-five present. 
They listened to me for an hour and a half in a presentation 
of our aims and purposes. Some twenty odd were signed up 
at that meeting. We came down to this room and had a din- 
ner together. We had a couple of speakers talk on salesman- 
ship problems, and then we adjourned at 7:45. 

After that meeting, Mr. Joseph Fearing, of the International 
Paper Co.—I should say Joe Fearing—went back to his office 
and either that night or the next morning wrote a report of 
that meeting to Mr. Dodge. On the second of July, Mr. Dodge 
caused somebody from his organization to be sent over to our 
Secretary-Treasurer’s office with an envelope which contained 
a check for $475, covering 17 applications for membership, 
headed by Chester W. Lyman, manager of sales. 

Now, I didn’t see Mr. Fearing’s report, but he casually told 
me that he made a report to Mr. Dodge. I hadn’t seen Mr. 
Dodge, but I heard what was done. I knew Mr. Fearing, so 
I just put two and two together. It didn’t take very long 
to figure what the details of that transaction were. 

I have been particularly gratified in the past six months 
to have word from Henry Mead, of George H. Mead Company, 
and other executive officers of other big pulp and paper mills, 
that they were in hearty accord with the purposes of the Sales- 
men’s Association, that they were solidly back of us. 

We have a fine, growing, splendid body of the picked men 
of the industry, and it is my hope and aim that within the next 
year or two we can muster five hundred members of this Asso- 
ciation, and as far as I ean find out, that will clean up about 
all that we can ever hope to get. 

Our time is limited. I am almost up to my time now, but I 
can’t let go of you men without speaking of one thing that 
I believe is uppermost in your minds. I don’t believe there 
is & man present who hasn’t had, within the last week, some 
customer, jobber or consumer say, ‘‘ Well, Henry Ford started 
something, didn’t he?’’ 


The Henry Ford Example 

I have heard so much of that within the last week that that 
name Ford—well, I have almost crossed it out of my list of 
names until Arthur Ford of Massachusetts became a member 
of the Association. He is the only Ford I know of who doesn’t 
make me see red when his name comes before me. 

I want to say this: Henry Ford, like all the rest of our man- 
ufacturers, walked up by gradation the steps of high prices 
of the cost of manufacture to the top of the building called 
high price in this country, just as we all did. We went up in 
gradation, in steps, as conditions compelled us to, but Henry 
Ford got to the top and after waiting for a while, Henry jumped 
off the top of the high building down below, and said, ‘‘ All you 
fellows follow me. We are going to jump down to pre-war 
prices in one full swoop, in a few minutes.’’ 

Now, then, men, of all.the silly things, it does seem to me 
that Henry Ford’s example is the last one to follow, and I 
think you will find, as the days go by, that less and less of the 
manufacturers will have anything to do with that policy, and 
not only that, our customers and our friends will see the folly 
of it, for it is a most fallacious piece of manufacturing economics. 

He says in his statement that he is going back to pre-war 
prices, that we must go back to pre-war prices. They are here 
and we might as well accept them now. 

They are not here by a long shot. If we were going back 
to pre-war prices on our commodities and tomorrow you issue 
pre-war prices on your paper, what about the pre-war prices 
on labor? Are you going to bring them down in the same way? 
How about your pre-war prices on coal? How about your pre- 
war taxes? Is the Government going to follow Mr. Henry Ford 
and put in the pre-war taxes and wipe out all the income taxes, 
and surtax, and go down to pre-war basis? Not on your daguer- 
reotype! They are not. 

How about pre-war prices on all raw materials? It took some 
five years to go up. We went up in an orderly way, and the 
thing that we have all been congratulating ourselves on is that 
we will come down in an orderly way. Henry Ford’s own state- 
ment shows that he is going contrary to the rules and prin- 
ciples and laws of sane economies. He says he is to lose money 
on the orders for 143,000 cars he has on hand. 

Now, Henry Ford may have made sufficient profits in his 
operations during the war to allcw him to lose a large amount 
of money, but how about the great host of smaller manufacturers 
all over the country in every line of industry; also all the 
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merchants who have had to stock up for six months ahead and 
pay prices that were high, and in goods like woolens, textiles 
and leather goods, they have found that their manufacturing 
costs have sharply dropped. Are they going to sell those goods 
at a price that wouldn’t enable them to buy again? I will tell 
vou this thing: That if Henry Ford’s example obtains in this 
country to any great extent, you are going to have disasters, 
and you are going to have bread-lines and possible riots, and 
all of those tremendous post-war disasters that so far we have 
been able to avoid. 

If there ever was a time when we need a sane body of sane 
men who can go out and preach sane economics and sane condi- 
tions and keep men sane and thinking coolly, it is now, and we 
are the body of men in our industry that will have to do it. 

Let me tell you, an organization like ours increases in value by 
growth, not numerically alone, but by the growth of each one of our 
members and every man of you, for instance, who will read and 
study, The National City Bank monthly publication, that wonder- 
ful exposition of the industrial, manufacturing and export review 
that they get out, or the letter of The First National Bank of 
Boston or the Babson reports, and the like, the United States 
Geological Survey, the Railway Age, and the Black Diamond, 
will get a true idea of what the coal situation, and different indus- 
trial and commercial situations are. 

Salesman an Economic Engineer 

By regular conscientious reading and study of these authorita- 
tive publications vou improve yourselves and vou do advance and 
in time should qualify as an economic engineer. That is what 
a salesman ought to be. Just as we have our mechanical engi- 
neers, sulphite engineers, ete. Today the erying need is for good, 
sane, splendid economie engineers and merchandise counsellors, 
men who can go out and tell these tradesmen authoritatively and 
decisively what the right thing is to do. 

The law of supply and demand today is obtaining more or less. 
Our prices went up and they went up rapidly, when the Govern- 
ment came in with artificial priorities. Those artificial stoppings 
are being curtailed. Meanwhile the markets are coming back un- 
der the influence of the law of supply and demand. Then another 
thing you need to realize is that these are days when every indus- 
try, like every tub, stands on its own bottom. 

There have been severe declines in woolens—I don’t see how 
they could be avoided when England holds a billion pounds of 
raw wool carried over from the war. That is twice the consump- 
tion of the United States in a year. Woolens are naturally going 
to remain low. What would happen in our industry if we had 
wood and pulp supply sufficient ahead of us for two years’ con- 
sumption in America at prewar prices? 

In our program this afternoon, I have arranged certain talks. 
The arrangement was made before Henry jumped off the high 
building, but if I had known it, I couldn’t have arranged it better. 
The financial situation will be gone over by Mr. Harry Merrick; 
the labor situation in the United States by John W. O’Leary, the 
outstanding authority on labor in this section of the country; the 
transportation situation by Samuel Dunn; and the fuel situation 
by Mr. L. Romanski. They will tell you of these concrete prob- 
lems, the coal problem, the financial problem, the labor problem 
and the transportation problem, andI hope that we will have one 
of our own industry who will present the question of raw mate- 
rials, 

The Six Fundamentals 

There are six fundamentals. If you know the situation sur- 
rounding those six fundamentals, brains, finance, labor, trans- 
portation, fuel and power, and raw materials, it will be a great 
help. The brains of the country have been tremendously be- 
fuddled. I haven’t provided anybody to speak on the brains. 
Everybody said, ‘‘My brain isn’t working just right on this prob- 
lem of brains. I have been consumed with the problem of mate- 
rials. ’? 

I find they have been considerable befuddled. We are going 
to the bottom and basis, and taking the fundamentals, and we are 
going out, we hope, in God’s good time to a sane economic basis 
of markets in this country. 

Now, there is a great deal of pessimism through the country 
and the way to meet pessimism is to meet it with optimism. 
There never was in this country any more optimistic factors than 
we find right hére today. 

The Present Prosperity 

In the first place, the purchasing power of the American people 
is unimpaired. It is away above the double of our costs of manu- 
facturing. Let me give you a few instances. We are blessed 
with the most abundant crops we ever had in America. 
crops, it is estimated, will aggregate the tremendous sum of over 
twenty billions of dollars, enough to wipe out the entire Govern- 
ment debt of all the three years of our war. In one year we are 
producing that. I was talking to a big paper dealer from Kansas 
yesterday. I said, ‘‘How do you feel in Kansas about Henry 
Ford’s leap off the top of the high building?’’ 
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He said, ‘‘We are not thinking anything about that. Mr. Gib- 
son, for the first time in a long time, we have this condition: We 
have a bumper wheat crop and right along with it a bumper corn 
crop, three billion, one hundred thirty million bushels of corn in 
this country. The farmers are going to have a splendid crop of 
both wheat and corn that will bring them a splendid price. They 
are also splendid spenders, and buyers, and our agricultural pros- 
perity is the foundation of all of our domestic prosperity.’’ 

General prosperity today, men, is so great that you can hardly 
comprehend it should I give you the figures. Look at the rail- 
road lines. They have had splendid business. There is another 
thing. Can Henry Ford put us down to pre-war transportation 
cost? The railroads are making good earnings. The railroads 
today, according to the Railway Age, must buy within the next 
three years six billion dollars’ worth of material. Think of it! 

Jim Hill used to say that when the railroads spend a billion 
dollars a year for equipment, we had good times, irrespective of 
whether we had good crops or not. Here you have a good crop, 
you have the railroads on an earning basis where they can spend 
billions of dollars for new equipment which they sadly need, and 
on top of that you have a railroad pay roll to employees aggre- 
gating three billion six hundred million dollars a year. What on 
earth do you suppose, men, they are going to do wtih this money? 
Are they going to hoard it up and keep it? Not on your life. 
Spending on a large seale is the order of the day. Don’t forget 
that. The President of the Thrift Society of the United States 
made a statement the other day saying that there were in the 
pockets of the proletariat of the United States, the common people, 
three billions of dollars. It isn’t in the banks; it is in their 
pockets, under their beds; under the rugs; in their personal pos- 
session. What for? To spend. 

These are great additions of wealth accruing to America from 
our crops, interest earnings and railroads, from other classes of 
employees. Remember this, that wages are the last things that 
will decline. The conditions all over this great country of ours 
are tremendously fine, optimistic, splendid and strong. 


Orderly Decline in Prices 

I am not quarreling with any man who wants to see lower level 
of prices. We want to see them in our industry. These high 
prices are a tremendous liability at a crucial time. We shall have 
a lower price level in time, the only thing I am pleading for is 
that it come in an orderly, sober manner. Any man who jumps 
off the high building of high prices like Henry Ford, shows his 
profound disregard for the law of economics, and in its last 
essence it is nothing more or less than commercial bolshevism, a 
total disregard for anybody else. 

I want to ask you to watch the index figures. The number of 
commercial failures in August, 1920, 235 against 133 in 1919, 
for the same month, an increase of 62 per cent; liabilities, $14,- 
502,000 against $3,150,000 in 1919, an increase of 360 per cent. 
The thing for us to do is to help. Every man keep his feet on 
the ground, keep his pencil sharp, keep his head cool and his feet 
warm. Go out, I plead with you, study, make use of all these 
tremendously fine market reviews and sane market advice that is 
being given out by our captains and leaders of industry. 

Now, men, I have gone over my time. The next item of busi- 
ness is the report of our Secretary. I take pleasure in introducing 
to you our Seeretary-treasurer, Dr. Hugh P. Baker. 


Secretary's Report 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker: It is a great pleasure to be at this meet- 
ing and to take part in it. I want to make just one reference to 
the fine address by the President in his reference to the way in 
which we have been going up the steps the past five years-—I 
think he used the term ‘‘the past five years’’—in the manufacture 
of paper, an idea that seems to me vital in the cost of paper and 
the future cost of paper. 

I am familiar with the raw material situation as far as wood 
is concerned—and 90 per cent of the paper in this country is made 
from wood. The price of wood has been increasing right along, 
not in the past five years, but in the past twenty-five years, and 
unlike other great industries, the textile, furniture, and even auto- 
mobiles, we are in the midst of a scarcity of raw materials in our 
industry, unlike that in other industries, and that is an important 
factor in trying to analyze the situation, and to know what prices 
are going to be and how rapidly they are going to decline in our 
industry. 

Just remember, we are in the midst of a serious scarcity of 
raw material, of wood, not only in this country, but in Canada 
as well, and it is going to be a long time before we get back to 
the point where we can take care of our supply of raw materials 
as the manufacturer of cotton or the manufacturer of wool can 
take care of his. It is a very important matter, and I have di- 
gressed just because of my interest in it. 

I think the matter that will interest you most is the financial 
statement, and it seemed to me that it might be of interest to you 
to have this in two parts. The first part is the period from the 
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first organization of the Association, or the first meeting of the 
Association, down to your completed organization last April, and 
then from last April to this time. 

Dr. Baker read the financial statement. 

The President: Gentlemen, what action do you want to take 
on the two thousand dollars we have on hand? Do you move that 
the report be received and filed with the Secretary? 

It was voted, on motion, duly seconded, that the report of the 
Secretary, the financial statement, be received. 

Dr. Baker: I may say, Mr. Chairman, I 
statement of the expenditures, 

The President: I think it would be a good idea to have them 
printed in the next bulletin. 

Dr. Baker: It seems to me, in making a brief report of the 
Secretary’s activities, that it might be of interest, as we have a 
number of new members, to cover very briefly the historical de- 
velopment of the Association. 


have the detailed 


Brief History of the Association 

‘*A preliminary meeting for the discussion of the formation of 
the Salesmen’s Division was held in the Director’s Room of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York City, on September 10, 1919. There were seventeen present 
at this meeting, and Mr. L. B. Steward read his letter written to 
Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr., President, in February, 1918, explain 
ing the need of a Salesmen’s Association. Mr. Alfred Klas of the 
Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wisconsin, addressed those present 
on ‘Organization of the Salesmen’s Division of the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.’ 

‘*Mr. R. S. Litchfield was elected Chairman of the Organization 
Committee, and a Committee was appointed to assist the Chair 
man in drafting Articles of Association and by-laws. 

‘*A meeting of the Organization Committee of the Salesmen’s 
Association was held in the offices of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association on September 18, 1919, at which time proposed Arti- 
eles of Association were discussed. This Committee met again 
on October 3, in the Association rooms. and a tentative program 
was drawn up for the meeting of the Salesmen’s Association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel November 13. Motion made and 
earried that the Articles of Association be amended. 

‘On October 15, this Committee again met, at which time mo- 
tion was made and carried to engage Mr. Stanley Krebs as a 
speaker for the morning session of the Salesmen’s meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, November 13. Details of meeting, preparations 
of program were discussed. The meeting adjourned to October 
30, at which time final arrangements were made for the November 
13 meeting. 

**On Thursday, November 13, 1919, an organization 
of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

‘*Dr. Stanley L. Krebs addressed those present on ‘The Psy- 
chology of Salesmanship.’ Proposed Articles of Association were 
read by Mr. L. B. Steward. 

**Tt was voted to organize the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry, and that Mr. L. B. Steward act as a permanent 
chairman until the election of officers at the first annual meeting 
in April, 1920. It was voted that Mr. Frederick W. Main act 
as Temporary Secretary. 

*“Tt was voted that the 
printed. 

**It was voted that the question of permanent dues be lef? in 
abeyance until the April meeting. In the meantime, an 
ment of $10 be levied on members who join the organization. 
to provide for the expenses of the Association until the April 
meeting. That the levied as above be looked upon 
as an initiation fee and charter membership of those who come 
in between November 13, 1919, and April 1, 1920. This assess- 
ment to die automatically on April 1, 1920. 

‘*The first Annual Meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of 


meeting 
was held 


Articles of Association be adopted as 


assess- 


assessment 


the Paper Industry was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
April 14. 
‘*Report of the Temporary Secretary, Mr. F. W. Main, was 


read and accepted. Following a brief address by Mr. Steward, 
roll call of charter members was responded to by men present. 
Mr. George W. Sisson, Jr., President of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, addressed the Convention, speaking on the im- 
portance of salesmen in the paper industry, and urging the mem- 
bers to put the S. A. P. I. on a high plane. Brief addresses by 
leading executives of the paper industry followed. 

‘*A Nominating Committee was appointed to bring in a list of 
officers for the afternoon session. The Nominating Committee 
reported the following list of officers for 1920: 

‘*President—George K. Gibson, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 
Vice President—F. W. Main, Worthy Paper Co. Seeretary- 
treasurer—Hugh P. Baker, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

‘*These officers were elected unanimously. 


**Tt was voted that the annual dues be $25.00. Charter mem- 
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bers paying $10; this amount to be credited as part of the first 
year’s annual dues. 

‘*Tt was voted that a prize of $10 be offered for the best sug- 
gestion, with design, fora button to identify members of the 
Association. 

‘* Addresses were given by Mr. Chas. F. Abbott, Director of Pub- 
licity and Sales Research of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, and Mr. H. Gardner MeKerrow, Advertising Manager 
of the National Aniline & Chemical Company. 

‘‘Mr. George K. Gibson, President of the Association, held a 
meeting of the Western members on June 29, which resulted in a 
number of new members coming into the Association.’’ 

I had a note as to the increase in membership, but that will be 
left for the Chairman of the Membership Committee. I have pre- 
sented a very brief report, more as a historical statement, to say 
that the work of the Seecretary-treasurer is taken care of. 


Salesmen Introduce the Industry to the Public 

I want to bring to you this reflection as I get it from the execu- 
tives in the industry, that they are very much interested in the 
development fo the Salesmen’s Association. I have been making 
a rather brief study of organization in the paper industry, coming 
in from the outside, and I have looked at it from a little different 
way than the man from the industry. I have talked the matter 
over, and the way it has looked to me, as an outsider, is this: 
That the paper industry of this county is making its first impres- 
sion on the publie through the salesmen. The salesman counts a 
good deal on the first impression be makes upon a buyer as he 
walks into his office, and the salesman of the paper industry, 
through this organization, is shaking hands with the public for 
the manufacturers of paper, and in doing that, the Salesmen’s 
Association, is in position to do a fine piece of educational work 
for the paper industry. The public doesn’t know enough about 
the paper industry. 

This industry is now one of the great industries of the coun- 
try, with an annual production valued at over $800,000,000 and 
the public knows comparatively little about it. I think every one 
of you will agree if the packers had begun a few years ago a 
quiet, dignified campaign of education to let the publie know 
about the problems of the packing industry, that probably they 
wouldn’t be spending feverishly a lot of money today, explaining 
why prices are as they are today. 

I think the industry is going to come to the point when the 
industry is going to see that this is necessary, and I know of no 
better channel than through the salesmen. 

The President: The next item of business on the program 
will be the report of the Membership Committee, through its 
Chairman, Mr. Walter E. Perry. 


Membership Committee Report 

Mr. Perry: I don’t know where I stand, in the classification 
that our President mentioned. I am one of those down-east 
Yankees and proud of the family name, but I came out here and 
got some of that Christian spirit. 

The number of members up to April was 103; up to September, 
153. Pereentage of increase between April 15 and September 24, 
50 per cent. I have just signed three applications which will 
make a membership of 156. The Membership Committee has 
prepared a letter which we are sending out for a survey of the 
paper industry to find out the number of men who are properly 
classified in the selling end. We are getting a very good response 
from that. 

I will say that the Membership Committee hasn’t been organized. 
Practically all the work has been done by the individual members. 
I want you to consider that, so we should have double this quantity 
by the time of our April meeting. 

At the meeting of the Eexecutive Committee, there was con- 
siderable discussion as to the way our articles were drawn up 
and who are eligible to membership in the Association, and at 
that meeting it was considered that we should have an Associa- 
tion of Salesmen, Sales Managers, Advertising Men, Advertising 
Managers or anyone directly interested in sales, in a mill making 
paper and pulp, and to eliminate all converting industries. At 
the suggestion of the Executive Committee, I was asked to draw 
up a proposed change in your Articles to be considered at this 
meeting. This has been sent out according to your by-laws, two 
weeks in advance, and every member has a copy of it. In order 
to bring this properly before this meeting, President Gibson, I 
move that the proposed change be adopted. It is as follows: 

‘*Any salesman, sales manager or advertising manager or other 
individual directly and actively employed in sales or sales promo- 
tion work by the paper and pulp manufacturing industry shall 
be eligible to make application for membership.’’ 

Paragraph three to read, ‘‘In ease a member leaves the sales 
department of the paper and pulp manufacturing industry, the 
membership becomes automatically inoperative. ’’ 

Gentlemen, this is your Association. It is up to you to have 
whom you want in it. If we haven’t done it the way you would 
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like to have it, it is up to you to discuss it. Therefore, I move 
that this be adopted. 

Mr. Gordon Blanchard (Holyoke, Mass.): I 
tion, Mr. Gibson. 

The President: Now, gentlemen, the proposed change in Arti- 
cle four in the Articles of Association is before vou. What is 
your pleasure about this? It is open for discussion. 

” Mr. Fred P. Whiteley (Chicago): Mr. President, I would sug- 
gest that you read that again. 

Mr. Gibson read the proposed change again. 

The President: That is to limit the eligible membership of 
this Association to such men as paper and pulp men, and your 
Membership Committee has required that a certification be given 
to us by the employing mill that such and such applicant, who- 
ever he may be, is on the pay roll and draws his compensation in 
the shape of salary instead of commissions or any other form, 
that he is an employe of the paper and pulp mill. 

Mr. Whiteley: I would like to have that defined. 
you mean by ‘‘employed’’? 

“ The President: The Membership Committee asked to have 
certification that this man is on the pay roll of the employing 
company. Pe ; 

Mr. Whiteley: As I understand it, you limit anybody who is 
employed by way of commission? 

The President: Yes. 

Mr. Whiteley: I believe there are a lot of good fellows selling 
paper today for one mill on commission and draw their pay on 
commission instead of salary, and I believe they should be eligible 
to membership of this Association. tks 

Mr. Perry: This was not drawn up by the Membership Com- 
mittee. The Articles of Association which were adopted said 
that applications for membership shall be referred by the Com- 
mittee on Membership to the employing company for certification. 
The Committee on Membership shall have full power to act. 

This was drawn up in the original Articles and does not come 
into the proposed change today. I just wanted to clear up that 
thing. That certification proposition is already in the Articles. 

Mr. E. H. Burton (Albany, New York): I quite agree with 
the gentleman who has just spoken. I don’t see in what respect 
it makes any difference how a man’s compensation is given him. 
As a matter of fact, our entire sales force is on a commission 
basis, and we have had in the Association fifteen men who are 
eligible. It was not my understanding that the matter of com- 
pensation entered in at all into the Articles as first drawn up. 
As a matter of fact, I was a member of the Committee that 
originally drafted the resolutions covering the organization. — 

Dr. Baker: I think the point that we want to keep in mind 
here is not the matter of the method of employment. I don’t 
believe it is the idea that that makes any material difference. 
The change, as in the copy sent out to you, the copy which was 
received by all of you, was the elimination of the salesman of 
the converter, and that is the thing to be considered. It is not 
the method of employment. That isn’t the matter to be con- 
sidered, but merely the matter that the salesmen of the converters 
would be ineligible to the Association. 

Mr. Burton: I want to take issue with that, too. We are not 
only manufacturers, but we are converters, and at one of the 
organization meetings, I was asked go before the converters of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, to make an effort to 
get as many of the converters’ salesmen into the organization as 
possible. 

If I am correctly informed, up to the present time, the only 
salesmen that I have any recollection of joining, were several sales- 
men from the Seott Paper Company. This matter, before the 
resolution was adopted, was discussed and as I recall it, there 
was considerable discussion as to whether or not they wanted to 
bring into the Association all salesmen that were selling paper, 
which would include the salesmen of jobbers throughout the 
country, and an item was written up so that the jobbers’ salesmen 
would not be eligible. 

The converting industry of the country is quite large. They 
have a fine lot of salesmen, and I should think at this time, after 
so many have joined, it would be a mistake to say now that they 
are not eligible. 

Mr. Lewis H. Sisson (Cincinnati, Ohio): I believe that we 
ought to make a change in that part of the Constitution to include 
mill agents, as well as direct employes of the manufacturers and 
also salesmen Who sell the converted products from a paper mill, 
such as bags, envelopes and things of that nature. 

I believe it is a good idea to have them in and at the same time 
keep the organization small by eliminating the jobbing salesmen. 
You couldn’t get them in without having a sort of unwieldy 
mass. 

The President: 
the adoption of the resolution as presented to you. 
thing further? 

Mr. Harry 


second that mo- 
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seems to me that it would not be just what we want, to have our 
customers members of this Association, and those mills who sell 
to converters would naturally have their own customers in, sitting 
alongside of them. Perhaps we wouldn’t want that, any more 
than we would want to have our jobbing connections in the Asso- 
ciation. 

There may be certain individuals, certain manufacturers, who 
are also converters. They are eligible because they are manu- 
facturers of paper or pulp. The fact that they are also con- 
verters doesn’t necessarily throw them out, but it is a converter, 
a man who is entirely a converter. That is the way it im- 
presses me. 

Mr. Sission: Don’t forget that those converters belong to the 
American Paper and Pulp Association already. 

The President: There is nothing to prevent their having an 
organization of their own. It would seem to me this is an or- 
ganization known as the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper and 
Pulp Industry, and was primarily projected to include pulp and 
paper mills. It is entirely in your hands. It is only a question 
of whether we want to throw the doors wide open. For instance, 
there is a concern in this city, in the jobbing and also in the 
converting industry. I am sure you wouldn’t want them in this 
Association, and yet, if we left it open, as in the original article, 
they are eligible. 

Mr. Sisson: Couldn’t you limit that to members of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association? Now, the converters were taken 
into our organization, was it last April or the year before? I 
am thinking particularly of the envelope and also the bag people. 

Dr. Baker: The grocery bag people are members. We have 
three or four organizations of converters who are members. 

Mr. Sission: I would be willing to waive that part of it, only 


I think a man that sells for any particular mill, whether on com- 
mission or salary, should be eligible to membership in this Asso- 
is as much to our interest as to have the salaried 


ciation. It 
man, 

Mr. Curtiss: I don’t believe that question is before us. 

The President: The question is on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion as presented to you. If you want that changed, the proper 
procedure would be to draw up a new resolution or amend it. 

Mr. R. T. Houk (Dayton, Ohio): Mr. President, the Articles 
of Association, as drawn with regard to this matter, would not 
permit the G. H. Mead Company to become a member of the 
Association. We buy the output of four Canadian mills and we 
sell that paper at a stipulated profit. We act as agents for a 
dozen other mills, but we are not manufacturers. 

Mr. Curtiss: Isn’t it a fact that you take the entire output of 
those companies? 

Mr. R. C. Sharpley (Chicago, Illinois): Yes. 

Mr. Houk: Substantially. 

Mr. Curtiss: I think that covers it. 

Mr. J. C. Reynolds (Chicago, Illinois): As a matter of in- 
formation, how would that affect the converters who already 
have joined this Association? It seems to me before passing 
this, we ought to think of this, because they were invited to 
join, and we ought to consider how it would affect the converters 
who are already in. 

Mr. Whiteley: Mr. President, I move you the matter be 
referred back to the Committee on Membership, to report at 
some future time, and in the meantime any applications be 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. Houk: I second that motion. 

The President: The question before the house is on the mo- 
tion that this whole subject be referred back to the Member- 
ship Committee, and in the meantime any application for mem- 
bership be referred to the Committee on Membership. They 
are to report back to the Association at some future meeting 
or during the day, or any time. 

Anything further? 

Mr. Frank A. Borchers (Chicago, Illinois): I would like to 
make an amendment to Mr. Whiteley’s motion that action be 
taken today so that this can be cleaned up. There is no use 
burying this until some future date. 

The President: Will you make your motion that the Member- 
ship Committee be directed to draw up an amendment to their 
proposed change and report to this Association at four or five 
o’elock this afternoon? 

Mr. Whiteley: It is a question in my mind, Mr. President, 
whether a committee on membership can get the sentiment 
of the Association, and I think they ought to have more time 
than that. 

The President: Isn’t the whole question revolving around 
confining it to the boys on the pay roll of pulp and paper mills? 
We all feel that we ought to admit those splendid fellows who 
are representing mills directly and receiving their compensa- 
tion in commission or salary. 

Mr. Whiteley: There is another question. This was originally 
to be a salesmen’s association. Now I understand you are going 
to take in general managers, presidents of companies and every- 
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body else. Ought not that question be considered? I don’t 
beiieve vou can do all that during the day and find out whether 
everybody wants everybody connected with the mills to come 
into the organization. 

The President: I 
men, and mill managers 
eare of the sales. 

Mr. Whiteley: Then that will be a question for the Com 
mittee on Membership to take up. 

The President: We can take care of that portion of it with 
the Committee on Membership. The main question is whether 
we want to limit this organization to men who are selling the 
production of the mills, whether they get their compensation 
in the shape of a commission or salary. Isn’t that the question? 

If that is the question, it seems to me we can direct our 
Membership Committee to draw up a resolution. 

Mr. Sharpley: Are there any members of this organization 
who are solely converters? 

Mr. Perry: Very few. 

The President: On that question, it would seem to me the fair 
thing—if we this resolution to eliminate the converters; 
and someone asked about the status of the men—to let those 
men who have already joined the Association remain in as 
members. 

Mr. Perry: Mr. James Thayer, who is the sales manager of 
the United States Envelope Company, said to me, ‘‘What do 
you want us converters in your organization for?’’ 

Now, it seems to me we don’t want any member in here for 
any ulterior motive. We are going to discuss our own motives 
and if you have the customer in here, somebody is likely not 
to speak out his whole mind. The whole question is that there 
are dandy good fellows selling on commission, and they should 
be in here, in my estimation, but there are certain men, un 
classified under the same conditions, who pick up a lot here 
and a lot there, and have no real elassification. That is why 
I was instructed to draw up the articles as they are. There 
are some men that you don’t want to come into competition 
with. That was the instruction from the Executive Committee. 

The main thing is to settle whether a mill will certify to the 
man directly, whether employed on a commission basis or other 
wise. I have some good friends on commission, and I brought 
the question up. I would like to see them in here, but if we 
open the doors, how far are we going to go? That is the whole 
question, in my estimation. It is up to vou to decide whether 
we want the converting industry or whether we don’t. 

The President: The question is on the motion of Mr. Borchers, 
duly seconded, that the Committee on Membership be instructed 
to amend its present proposals and present to us at four or 
five o’elock this afternoon a new resolution which looks to 
taking in the men who sell on commission. That is the ques 
tion before the house. Are you ready for the question? 

The motion made by Mr. Borchers was carried. 

The President: The next item of business is the report of 
the Committee on Edueation. Mr. Carl Lineoln, the Chairman 
of our Committee on Edueation, has been unavoidably detained 
and he has asked Mr. Charles Foster to make a short report 
for him. I will call on Mr. Foster for the report. 
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Report of Committee on Education 

Mr. Charles B. Foster (Holyoke, Mass.): Mr. President and 
Friends. Mr. Lincoln’s message to me to represent him here 
today came rather unexpectedly. At the meeting in April, 
it was proposed that we have a bulletin issued to the salesmen 
monthly and our company was to be responsible for the printing 
of the first bulletin. 

The educational program has such wonderful possibilities, the 
necessity for an educational program seems to be so impera- 
tive, and the fact that out of our total membership at the 
present time this bunch represents the men who are here, and 
this bunch represents those who are not (indicating on the 
registration ecards, showing the number representing those pres- 
ent and those absent), and because it is so impossible to get a 
big meeting of all of our members, some means of getting in 
touch with them at regular intervals, a bulletin seems to be 
the best method of reaching all of the men. 

The suggestions for what that bulletin shall contain is a 
matter of such vital importance that the matter needs a good 
deal of study. 

The pulp and paper industry is issuing a monthly bulletin, 
and as our Association is so closely affiliated with the pulp and 
paper industry, it has been suggested that we combine the edu- 
eational bulletin of the Salesmen’s Association with the bulletin 
issued by the pulp and paper industry. That will be some- 
thing for you to think about and something for you to act on. 
If that should meet with your approval, there will be a good 
many changes in this idea. It will be necessary to have some- 
one definitely engaged to look after this work, because the 
possibilities of education in this line are really very wonder- 
ful. That is the suggestion that your Educational Committee 
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presents to you in the way of carrying on the education of our 
salesmen in our particular industry. You may do with that sug- 
gestion as you choose. 


Training Salesmen 

George Gibson has asked me at this time to say something 
to you about my ideas of training salesmen. My job with the 
American Writing Paper Company, as assistant general sales 
manager, is to work with the men in our branch offices, and in 
developing salesmen. The first essential, the first thing to be 
looked for, is character. 

The men that are here, as our friend George has mentioned, 
the faces that I see here will stand out, as he very nicely put 
it, as a fine-looking bunch of men. The faces of the men in 
this audience represent character. I think perhaps this audience 
is a pretty good representation of the men in the paper industry. 

As our educational work progresses, I am sure vou will all 
agree with me that we should do everything we can to develop 
big men in the sales end of our business. 

A book that I have read recently by Ed. Clutton Brock, 
entitled, ‘*The Ultimate Belief,’’ that every nation and 
every individual in a nation has and arrives at a living philoso- 
phy. We must have some guiding philosophy in our lives and 
that philosophy which guides us, which helps to form our char- 
acter, is the thing that influences our lives and makes us what 
we are. 

When we go over the history of different civilizations from 
ancient Egypt on down through, until we arrive at the present 
civilization, which was born about two thousand vears ago, the 
main idea was created by the Nazarene. The Christian civiliza- 
tion was formed at that time. It is now recognized as a Chris- 
tian civilization. The fundamental thing in this civilization 
that we are living in today is the teaching of the Nazarene. 
That is the thing that is highest in our best thought, the thing 
that appeals to us most strongly when we think of the best 
things of life, and in training salesmen and in educating our 
salesmen in this industry, the first thing we look for is what 
his method of living is, what his life is based on, what the fun- 
damental thing in his life is. 

Now, Christianity, in spite of all the oppostion it has met 
with, has permeated through society until today we recognize 
this civilization as Christian because it works. It reduces frie 
tion; it stops war; it s away with It makes things 
work. 

If we could lubricate our salesmen with enough of the spirit 
of love to eliminate friction, to eliminate noise, to eliminate 
war, we would have more efficiency, and we would get results. 
We have got to begin with the basie things. 

If I were going to take a bunch of young salesmen and train 
them in business, I would do with them as I have done with 
my own four boys. I take them before a mirror every day 
and make them look into their own faces, look keenly into their 
own One boy said, ‘‘What is the idea, dad?’’ 

I said, ‘‘If there is anything rotten there, vou ean see it.’’ 

God Almighty stamps in the faces of all of us what we are. 
Suppose you had a group photograph of a hundred or a thousand 
men taken from the road, and right beside them you had an- 
other group of the noblest men. Would you have to have those 
photographs labeled to know which was which? I don’t believe 
vou would. 

I think that one of the best guides for voung men in char- 
acter building is found in the words of Polonius, in the play 
of Hamlet. Many of vou remember it. The boy Laertes, had 
had permission from the court to go to Franee, and the old 
gentleman called him to him and wanted to give him a little 
advice before going away from home. 

**See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue nor any 
unproportioned thought its action. Be thou familiar, but by no 
means vulgar. Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, gather them to thy soul with hoops of steel, but do not 
dull thy palm with entertainment of each new-born, unfledged 
comrade. Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, bear 
it that the opposed may beware of thee. Lend every man thy 
ear, but few thy voice. Take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgment. Costly thy habit as purse can buy, but not ex- 
pressed in faney, rich, not gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaims 
the man, and they in France, of the best rank and station are 
most select and generous, chief in this. 

**Neither a borrower nor a lender be, for loan oft loses both 
itself and friend, and borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

‘*This, above all, to thine own self be true, and it must fol- 
low as the night the day, thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 

‘‘FParewell, my blessing sees only this in thee.’ 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 
I should like to have each salesman remember that. It will 
help him keep his feet on the ground. A man should be happy 
in his work. The pursuit of happiness was considered of enough 
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importance by the founders of our Government to induce the 
founders of our Government to put a clause about the pursuit 
of happiness into our Constitution. 

How can happiness be found? Happiness can’t be found, 
apparently, by shorter hours of laber, by more money to buy 
things. We don’t find happiness in that way. The very wealthy 
people would be supremely happy if that were the ease, and 
the man in extreme poverty would be unhappy. Yet we find 
supreme happiness in men of little wealth. 

When we study the question seriously that happiness, that 
longing for something in the human heart is only gratified, 
is only satisfied by achievement, accomplishment, by doing 
something well. 

There was a boy in France, a nineteen-vear-old boy in the 
trenches of France, who wrote a letter home. He said: ‘* There 
is a heaven and a hell to this fight. The hell is the suffering 
that must come, but there is a satisfaction in doing a hard 
day’s work, and there is a content, too, which comes from 
keeping a sound body, a clean soul and a cheerful disposition 
against man and devil.’’ 

The trials and the sufferings that boy found also, but he 
learned the secret of happiness in work, achievement, in doing 
something well, in a work well done. 

On one end of the new station in Washington, our capital, 
these words are engraved: (It seems to me quite a significant 
thing when the capital of the United States saw fit to put them 
on a big new railway station.) 

‘‘Let all the ends thou aimst at be: thy country, thy God 
and truth. Be noble and the noblest that lies in other men, 
not dead, but sleeping, will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’’ 

The President: The suggestions of the Committee on Edu- 
cation will be referred to the officers and Executive Com- 
mittee for action. 

The next item on the program is the report of the Social Com 
mittee. I have a letter from the chairman of that committee, 
Mr. John E. Hussey of Boston. (Read Mr. Hussey’s letter.) 

We will file Mr. Hussey’s letter and his recommendations and 
it is within my province to appoint the two gentlemen that 
he nominates, namely, Mr. J. G. Turpen, of Miami Paper Com- 
pany, and Mr. R. I, A. White, as members of the Committee 
on Social Arrangements of this organization. 

The next item of business, gentlemen, is an interesting one. 
There has been a demand from all the western members that a 
certain man of Chieago address us on ‘‘ Constructive Salesman- 
ship.’’ 

I take very great pleasure in introducing to vou the Reverend 
George Craig Stewart, of Chicago. 


“Constructive Salesmanship” 

Reverend George Craig Stewart, D.D.: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen of the Association. I have been very much inter- 
ested in sitting and listening to vour discussion, and have been 
very much interested in the report of your Committee on Edu- 
cation. It is very evident that whatever you decide in regard 
to the converters, vou have them in your organization, because 
the chairman of vour Committee on Education is plainly a con- 
verter. I want to say that if there are any extra converters 
here, we are short on converters. 

Now, this very versatile, and amazingly versatile chairman 
of yours happens to be a vestryman in my church, and he always 
startles and amazes me. It reminds me of the story of the two 
children who had two books from which they could read bedtime 
stories. One book was a very interesting one that told about 
the capture of wild animals, and all about the circus, and the 
other was a book of Bible stories. The nurse said, ‘‘ Which book 
shall I read from?’’ 

The children said, ‘‘Oh, read the Bible stories! They are so 
wonderful! You never know what God is going to do next!’’ 

That is the way I feel about George Gibson... He is a source 
of constant wonder to me. This is one of the delightful things 
he has brought me to. 

Dr. Stewart’s address followed and will be found on another 
page of this magazine. 

* aa 

Mr. E. E. Brugh (Green Bay, Wisconsin): Mr. President, I 
move that a rising vote of thanks be given Dr. Stewart. 

It was voted unanimously, on motion of Mr. J. R. Russell, 
seconded by Mr. Gordon Blanchard, that Dr. Stewart be made 
an honorary member of the Association. 

Mr. Fearing: I now move that we elect Dr. Stewart chaplain 
of this organization. (Seconded.) 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that 
Dr. Stewart be elected chaplain of this organization. 

Mr. Main: Just permit me to say one word. As you know, 
in the American Paper and Pulp Association they appointed 
a chaplain, and his annual address at the meeting in New York 
is always one of the features. I remember at one time he ad- 
dressed a number of noon-day meetings, and each day more and 
more men came. I remember the first message he gave. He 
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said: ‘*I come before you as a business man, talking on the 
business of the church. You ask what is my business? I rep- 
resent the biggest business on earth. What is it? The chureh 
of the Living God. I am not here to talk to you as a preacher. 
I am here to talk to you as one business man to another.’’ 

I am glad to second the nomination of Dr. Stewart. 

The President: You have heard the motion. All in favor 
of eleeting Dr. Stewart as chaplain of this Association, please 
signify by rising. 

The men arose and applauded. 

The President: Now, gentlemen, our hour of adjournment is 
nearly here. I have one item of business to put through imme- 
diately. I would like to have you take action on electing a 
Vice-President for Chicago. Whom will you nominate? 

Mr. Curtiss nominated Mr. Ray Russell for Vice-President, 
and Mr. Blanchard nominated Joseph L. Fearing. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. Anthony, seconded by Mr. 
Perry, that the nominations be closed. 

It was decided to vote by ballot. 

The President: While the Secretary is preparing the ballots, 
let me read you a couple of telegrams. 

‘‘Regret important business prevents my being with you. 
Best wishes for successful meeting. Personal regards. 

‘*L. B. Stewart.’’ 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. Ford, seconded by Mr. Blanch- 
ard, that the Secretary be instructed to reply to Mr. Stewart’s 
telegram. 

The President: The next thing I have to submit to you is 
three more applications. We have applications from C. A. 
Buskirk, John MeQuirter, and Carl W. Schneider. 

These names given above were voted on separately and elected 
to membership. 

Mr. Fearing received the majority of votes cast in the vote 
for Vice-President in Chicago, and was declared elected. 

The President: Gentlemen, I would like to receive nomina- 
tions for a Vice-President in the Miami District. We ought 
to have somebody down in that great big paper district, some- 
body who ean get behind and push. Whom will you have for 
Vice-President? I wish we could have one nomination and elect 
him unanimously. 

Mr. Houk was nominated by Mr. Perry for Vice-President 
of Miami Valley. The nomination was seconded by Mr. Borchers, 
and Mr. Houk was unanimously elected. 

The President: If there is nothing further, we will adjourn 
and go to the Edgewater Beach Hotel for our luncheon and for 
our afternoon meeting. (Adjournment.) 


Trip to Edgewater Beach Hotel 
The members and guests were assembled immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment and taken by automobiles to the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, where a delightful luncheon was served. 
The menu consisted of a number of delicious courses described 
in mill terms, and the entire surroundings of this magnificent 
and spacious hotel lent charm to the afternoon proceedings 

which took place in one of the adjoining rooms. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
September 29, 1920 

The meeting convened at 2:30 p. m., at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, President George Gibson presiding. 

The President: Gentlemen, we have before us this after- 
noon the financial situation, the labor situation, the trans- 
portation situation and the fuel and power situation. I have 
the honor of introducing to you this afternoon a man who, I 
have learned, cut pulp wood in the northern part of this country 
and in Canada. He knows all about pulp. He is to speak to 
us on the financial situation in this country. 

I have the honor and privilege to introduce to you Mr. Harry 
E. Merrick, president of the Great Lakes Trust Company, 
Chieago. 

The Financial Situation 

The address of Mr. Merrick followed and will be found on 

another page of this magazine. 
7 * aa 

The President: As I said this morning, there are plenty of 
items of optimism in this situation in the United States, and 
you have heard what the financial condition is. The next item 
on our program this afternoon is the labor situation, and I 
have asked a man to address you that stands, as the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce said to me, the one outstanding authority 
in this section of the country, at least on the labor questions. 

I have the honor to introduce to you John W. O’Leary, Vice- 
President of the Chicago Trust Company. 


The Labor Situation 
Mr. John W. O’Leary: Mr. Chairman, it is always encour- 
aging to come before a group of real active minds as all sales- 
men have, and learn as you are introduced the subject on which 
vou are to speak, 
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Your chairman is a foxy fellow. If he had suggested to me 
that I was to come out here and talk to you about the labor 
problem, I wouldn’t have been here right now. 

I have had much to do with that particular impediment in 
our progress, more than I have had any desire to have. I long 
ago came to the conclusion that one of the biggest troubles 
with the labor situation was that there was too much talk 
about it, and having come to that conclusion, I stopped talking 
about it myself, showing that I believed in my own conclusion. 

And when I started out here this afternoon I asked our good 
friend who brought me what I was expected to talk about and 
he told me something entirely different. I come out here and 
I find a past master talking to you, and don’t know all that 
he has said, but I am sure that he has covered the field pretty 
thoroughly that I might be able to express myself on. 

You know, Harry, as I heard you talk I thought to myself, 
I hope he will go before I get up, because—but just take this: 
I don’t know whether you attended the same sessions I did one 
time, when we had some two thousand business men together, 
and the speaker came from somewhere in the far wilderness 
to give up his wisdom. He started out by telling a story of an 
old darkey dow. south who had been doing what so many of 
them like to do—stealing chickens—and he was caught at it. 
As there had been a good deal of it, the prosecuting attorney 
made a special effort to convict him. He did convict him and 
the old darkey went to jail. After he got out of jail, he dis- 
appeared. 

Some year or two later the prosecuting attorney went to a 
neighboring city, and while there he heard that this old colored 
chap was now a preacher of the gospel; that he had a church 
not very far away in the colored settlement, and the prose- 
euting attorney decided he would go and hear him. 

He sat down in the front row, and the service commenced. 
When the preacher got up to give his text, he started out in 
a very pompous way, pronounced the passage from the scripture, 
something to the effect that blessed is the peacemaker, and 
then he looked down and saw the prosecuting attorney sitting 
in front of him. 

Then the preacher said: ‘‘Brethren and sisters, on second 
thought I’se gwine to change my text. I takes my text from 
the thirteenth ghapter of Jeremiah: ‘If thou hast seen me be- 
fore, say nothing. I will see thee later.’ ’’ 

So, Harry, as long as you didn’t go, just remember that, will 
you, and say nothing? I will see you later. 

Shall I though, because I am here, and you have expected some- 
thing on this subject, say just a word or two about the labor 
situation? 

Mr. O’Leary’s address will be published in a later issue. 

* * 7. 

The President: Gentlemen, the next topic on the program of 
the fundamentals of manufacture is the fuel and power situation. 
I know how tremendously important and eritical the fuel situa- 
tion is in this country. I believe all of you do also. 

I took the matter up with the Association of Commerce, and 
with their Chairman of the Fuel Committee, of having address 
us, a man or the man, who could put before us the fuel situation 
today in a way that we could all understand, and in a manner that 
the facts and figures would assist us to go out and put it in turn 
before the men that we meet. 

Mr. Mitchell called me up the other day and said, ‘‘I have just 
the man you want.’’ 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. L. Romanski, 
President of the Atlas Coal and Coke Company, and Secretary of 
the Chicago Wholesale Coal Shippers’ Association. 


The Coal Problem 

The address of Mr. Romanski will be found on another page of 
this magazine. 

The President: The last and final speaker is a man of national 
authority on that great big tremendous subject of transportation. 

It took me an hour to convince him that he ought to talk to us. 
I made up my mind that I wanted him to talk to us, and I went 
to his officee—I had never met him before—and talked to him, and 
the longer I talked to him, the more I made up my mind that I 
was not going to leave without his ‘‘Yes.’’ At the end of an 
hour, I had it. 

Gentlemen, I have the pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Samuel 
O. Dunn, the Editor of Railway Age. 


The Transportation Situation 


Mr. Dunn’s address will be published in a later issue. 
* * aa 


Before adjournment the Committee on Membership submitted 
the following amended resolution to take the place of paragraphs 
one and three in Article Four of the Articles of Association: 

(1)—‘‘ Any salesmen, sales manager, or advertising manager, 
or other individual directly and actively employed in sales or sales 
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promotion work on salary or commission by the paper and pulp 
manufacturing industry, shall be eligible to make application for 
membership. 

(3)—*‘In ease a member leaves the sales department of the 
paper and pulp manufacturing industry, the membership becomes 
‘automatically inoperative. ’’ 

It was duly seconded and unanimously adopted. 

This concluded the afternon session, and by the aid of autos, 
the scene was again shifted to the LaSalle Hotel, where promptly 
at six o’eclock the banquet was spread. The souvenir program 
was a unique affair consisting of a little book lettered ‘‘A to Z’’ 
and bound in book style with a paper imitation leather cover. 
In it were the names of the officers, the committees, program of 
the evening, menu and a complete alphabetical list of all the 
members of the Salesmen’s Association. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
September 29, 1920 

The meeting was called to order at 7:00 P. M., after the ban- 
quet in the Hotel LaSalle, President George K. Gibson presiding. 

The President: Gentlemen, we are running on schedule. We 
are right up to the schedule, and it becomes my painful duty now 
to offer some apologies. You have before you the souvenir pro- 
grams. These were gotten out under pressure. The printer said 
he ecouldn’t get them out, but when we said he had to get them 
out, he rushed them through, and as is always the ease, ‘‘ haste 
makes waste.’’ 

The first apology is to Judge Charles 8. Cutting. Kindly turn 
to your programs and make that change. It should be Charles 8. 
Cutting instead of Charles J. Cutting. 

Second: We hoped to put in your hands the program of the 
night, and the Committee who have handled this whole program 
and made the arrangements, have also alphabetically listed the 
membership beginning with A. In looking over this, I notice 
that we left out one of our good and faithful, hard-working mem- 
bers. Please turn to Page C, and put in Harry H. Curtiss, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin. 

I am tremendously, abjectly sorry that these errors occurred, 
and I publicly apologize. Those are the only errors that I know 
of so far. 

When you get home, you will receive a bulletin of today’s doings 
from the Secretary-treasurer and that will contain the names of 
the men who were voted in today. Add them to your list, and 
you will have an up-to-date roster of the entire membership, to- 
gether with the mills and companies and their addresses. 

I have a telegram to read to you: 

‘*Dr. Hugh Baker, Secretary Salesmen’s Association of 
Paper Industry, Hotel LaSalle: 

‘*Had hoped to be present at today’s meeting, but have found 
it impossible. Have today forwarded applications from W. 8. 
Epley and C. W. Chabot. Additional applications are under way. 
I hope they will be represented. 

** (Signed) N. W. WILSON, 
** Vice-President, Hammermill Paper Co.’’ 

The President: I wish the Secretary would please make note 
of the fact that I have neglected to make two appointments that 
are required at this time, the appointment of Mr. H. H. Reynolds 
and Albert N. Forsythe on the Committee on Education. Thev 
are additional members to the Committee on Education. 

I also want to publicly thank two men who have rendered me a 
whole lot of personal service today, without which service, our 
program this afternoon wouldn’t have gone so smoothly, Mr. 
Fred Whiteley and Mr. E. Brugh, both of whom stayed down- 
town, and Mr. Whiteley saw that the first speaker, Mr. Merrick 
was transported out and got to the meeting on time, and Mr. 
Brugh stayed around until two thirty and brought out John W. 
O’Leary. I am grateful to them and thank them for it. 

Now, gentlemen, kindly turn to the program. You have heard 
about ‘‘Constructive Salesmanship’’ in an address this morning. 
You have heard about the conditions surrounding some of the 
fundamentals of the business, and it seemed wise to the Commit- 
tee to supply you with a speaker on ‘‘Scientifie Salesmanship.’*’ 

We dug around in Chicago to find where to locate the best speaker 
and the best authority on ‘‘Scientific Salesmanship’’ and we 
think we have him. We know he is the biggest and the tallest, 
and we believe he is the best man to address us on this subject. 

Gentlemen, I have the honor and privilege of introducing to 
you Mr. Harry Newman Tolles, Vice President of the Sheldon 
School. Mr. Tolles. 


the 


Scientific Salesmanship 
* * * 


Address by Judge Charles S. Cutting 
* * * 


The address by Mr. Tolles will be published in a later issue as 
will also the one by Judge Charles S. Cutting which concluded 
the evening’s entertainment. The topic of the Judge’s address 
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was ‘‘Maintenance of Law and Order the Prerequisite of Civil- 
ization’’ and was a most fitting close to this perfect day. 


~ * 


The President: 

Mr. Main: Gentlemen, you have heard of the three wise men 
who came from the East. I rise to say a word about the three 
wise men who journeyed out here. I say wise men, and I think 
they will agree with me. We journeyed out here from God’s 
country, the Berkshire hills, where we have pie three times a day. 

We have been simply amazed at the completeness of the arrange- 
ments, and the snappy carrying out of the program. We have 
had fear at times of being able to assimilate it. One of Jeffer- 
son’s maxims is, ‘‘We never regret having eaten too little; our 
fear is that we have eaten too much.’’ I fear that we have eaten 
too much today, although you didn’t give us any pie. However, 
you have given us such a complete program that I fear we shall 
not be able to assimilate it all. 

I am not going into the details leading up to this address, but 
he has made us feel the glory of our land. Henry Van Dyke once 
wrote, after a long absence abroad, diplomatically employed, a 
poem in which he says: 


Gentlemen, our evening program is completed. 


; 


‘*Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 
And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair. 
It’s sweet to dream in Venice, and great to study Rome, 
But when it comes to living, there’s no place like home, 


I know that Europe's wonderful, yet something seems to lack; 
The past is too much withered, and people looking back; 
But the glory of the present is to make the future free, 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


So it’s home again, home again, America for me. 

I want a ship that’s westward bound, to plough the rolling 
sea, 

To the blessed tune of ‘Roam enough’ beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is filled with sunshine and the flag is filled with 
stars.’’ 


Now, I just arose, not to say poetry, but to speak what I know 
is in the minds of every one here, and I want to ask you to join 
me in giving thanks to Mr. George Gibson, to Joe Fearing, Chair- 
man of the Committee, Frank Borchers, Ray Russelll, of the Com- 
mittee on Registration, and also to those fine fellows who worked 
with them to help make this meeting a success. 

Will you rise? 

The men all arose and applauded enthusiastically. 

The President: Thank you, Mr. Main. 

As I said, the hour that I promised to let you go has arrived, 
and yet, somehow or other, I am mighty reluctant to let you go. 
However, I am going to keep my promise. I want to say this, 
boys, to those remaining over, the offices of all the companies 
represented by the men in this organization will be open to you 
tomorrow, and although we didn’t present you this morning on 
vour assembling, the keys of the city, or the key of the city, we 
have tried to give you the keys to our hearts, and if that doesn’t 
satisfy you, come around and we will present vou the keys to our 


cellars. (Adjournment. ) 


Attendance 


The following is a list of those who attended: 
Cc. E. Adams, A. P. W. Paper Co., Chicago. 
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Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Secretary, American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

Philip G. Baltz, King Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gordon Blanchard, Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Frank E. Borchers, Menasha Paper Co., Chicago. 

H. W. Brightman, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

E. E. Brugh, Northern Paper Mills, Chicago, Il. 

E. H. Burton, A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

F. N. Countiss, Martin Cantine Co., New York City. 

Harry H. Curtiss, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wis. 
consin Rapids, Wis. 

A. Seott Dowd, Editor, THE Paper InpustTry, Chicago. 

Fred 8. Dresskill, Champion Coated Paper Co., Chicago. 

D. C. Everest, Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis. 

George A. Eastwood, Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Thorne D. Earle, Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich. 

George H. Fay, The G. H. Mead Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. L. Fearing, International Paper Co., Chicago, III. 

Arthur E. Ford, Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Albert N. Forsythe, Howard Paper Co., Chicago. 

Charles B. Foster, American Writing Paper Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. W. Fitzgerald, Canadian Export Paper Co., Montreal. 

G. H. Gerpheide, Bandeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 

Geo. K. Gibson, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Chicago. 

W. A. Goodwin, International Paper Co., Chicago. 

R. T. Houk, G. H. Mead Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Spencer M. Holden, Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

C. A. Hubbard, Bryant Paper Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. C. Johnson, International Paper Co., Chicago. 

John MeWhirter, Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Frederick W. Main, Worthy Paper Co., Mittinegue, Mass. 

A. M. McCreary, International Paper Co., New York City. 

E. J. Markham, A. P. W. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

James B. Nash, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
Wis. 

Walter E. Perry, Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Joe Pirie, Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

C. H. Phipps, Watab Paper Co., Sartell, Minn. 

John W. Powell, Monarch Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

J. N. Power, Paper Mill & Wood Pulp News, Chicago. 

Howard H. Reynolds, B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 

Morton 8. Robbins, G. H. Mead Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Russell, Marathon Paper Mills, Chicago. 

P. H. Servaas, Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. L. Shannon, A. P. W. Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 

R. C. Sharpley, Canadian Export Paper Co., Chicago. 

Karl W. Simonton, Lineoln Paper Mills, Elkhart, Ind. 

K. W. Schneider, Eddy Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Lewis H. Sisson, Racquette River Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. T. Standbridge, International Paper Co., Boston. 

Dan A. Stock, A. W. P. Co., Chicago. 

R. A. Swain, A. W. P. Co., Chicago. 

Robert Tilson, A. W. P. Co., Chicago. 

H. L. Treadwell, U. 8. Paper Maker, Chicago. 

Charles K. Wadham, Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

M. A. Wellington, Fletcher Paper Co., Alpena, Mich. 

Fred P. Whiteley, Munising Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. A. Wight, Taylor-Logan Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

W. V. Williams, Becket Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

F. D. Wilson, Chicago Coated Board Co., Chicago. 

C. L. Winter, Groveton Paper Co., Chicago, Il. 

Wm. A. Woase, Manufacturers Paper Co., Chicago. 

Isaac P. Witler, Consolidated W. P. & P. A., Rapids, Wis. 


Convention of the Cost Association of 
the Paper Industry 


Held on September 27 and 28, 1920, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


Paper Industry was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 

York City, on September 27-28. This was one of the best 
meetings ever held by this fast growing association, which has 
taken its proper place as one of the important developments 
in the industry. The whole paper industry has in the past few 
vears awakened to the necessity of proper cost finding in paper 
and pulp mills, and this association is doing a tremendous work 
along this line. The slogan of the meeting, which was em- 
phasized many times, was ‘‘Sell the cost idea to the executives 
of the mills, who have not already been sold.’’ 


T®: semi-annual meeting of the Cost Association of the 


After the registration, the first meeting opened at 10:30 by 
an address by President Burchell, which follows: 


President Burchell’s Address 


As you know, the Cost Association is less than two years old, 
yet it has a great deal worth while to its credit. The best 
thing is that it has a good wholesome bank balance te its credit. 
The Cost Association has always lived within its means, and 
always had a bank balance. It could do a great deal more if 
it had more money to do with, but our policy has always been 
to use to best advantage the funds and service at our disposal. 
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In this connection it must be borne in mind that those who 
have been most active in the Cost Association work have been 
directly connected with member concerns who have willingly 
and gladly paid all the expenses of their own men, and made 
other contributions for the promotion of the gospel of good 
eost accounting. 

Anyone who attended the meeting of the Cost Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association at Hotel Astor in 1917, 
only three years ago, will recall the inertia and lack of under- 
standing of everything pertaining to cost accounting, its value 
and its possibilities. At that meeting Mr. Franklin called for 
a vote on cost accounting systems in use, and there were only 
four coneerns represented who had cost systems built upon 
sound and dependable bases. Today it is quite different. The 
Secretary-treasurer of the Cost Association sent out a ques 
tionnaire a short time ago with the following results: 


Classified Record of Replies to Questionnaire—June, 1920 
Cost 
Cost Svstems 
Have Svstems Tied Not 
Cost No Cost Into Tied Into 
Systems Systems Books Books 


Replies 
Ree "d 


Principal 
Product 


Writing . 2 27 2 j 11 
Board . > 4 20 2 

% + 2 
12 . 4 


Tissue | 
Wrapping 1 
News 

Book 

Coated 

Fibre 

Converters 

Bag .. 

Felt 

Pulp . 

Cover .. 

Wall . 

Wax. 

Roof 

Parchment 
Foundation Stock 


“= 


>=) & te Se 


iaiaiods hi i 


tt et POD OO OS de 


Total 112 12 80 32 
The following report on Membership proves that we have se 
eured the one hundred members which was our goal two vears 


avo: 
ago: 


Membership—August 6, 1920 

By Location 

Canada 

Connecticut eo 

District of Columbia. 

Tilinois 

Indiana 

Maine i 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 


Total .. 
Total 
The above classified report demonstrates that the Association 
is representative of the Industry, not only of the United States, 
but Canada as well. 


By Class of Memberships Now in Force 
Full Half Courtesy 

Date Members Members Members 
March, 1919 - i 1 
April, 1919 . wig &a%p 2 
May, 1919 
June, 1919 
July, 1919 
August, 1919 .. 
September, 1919 
October, 1919 
November, 1919 
December, 1919 
January, 1920 
February, 1920 
March, 1920 
April, 1920 
May, 1920 
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June, 1920 
July 1920 


Total Membership, 111. 


Mills Which Have Discontinued Membership 
(Not Included in Above Membership Reports) 
Joined March 1919—1 
Joined Sept. 1919—1 
Joined Nov. 1919—1 

A part of the cause of this marked growth of Cost Accounting 
within the industry is due to the growing necessity and popu 
larity of Cost Accounting in all industries, but so far as I know, 
no other industry has made any such progress in Cost Account- 
ing at any time. On the other hand, we do know of several 
industries which are unsuccessful in all attempts to develop Cost 
Accounting in the industry. 

We believe the Cost Association is very fortunate in its plan 
of organization, built upon co-operation as a basis, and that the 
Cost Association membership is paper mills rather than Cost 
Accountants. We believe, also, that the plan of handling the 
work of the Cost Association by men directly connected with 
Cost Accounting work within the industry is one of the principal 
reasons why such good and direct results have rewarded our 
efforts. Associations of this kind usually go to pieces because 
someone uses them for personal gain; so far as I know, the 
Cost Association has been free from any selfish motives except 
the general good of the industry and that good Cost Accounting 
is good business. 

The co-operative plan of the Cost Association has been worked 
out, as vou know, along several different lines. There are the 
local Cost Association divisions in the several sections of the 
country where the paper industry is centered. Some of these 
‘*Locals’’ are extremely active and productive of good work, 
not only for the mills in the locality, but for the industry as a 
whole. Probably no one part of our work has been more pro- 
ductive of genuine good for the industry than the several local 
associations in their individual efforts and general help of the 
national association. 


Work of Co-operative Committee 

Another form of co-operative activity has been the Classified 
Groups. In the beginning we thought this would afford the 
greatest possibility for developing actual dependable cost ae- 
counting systems in mills which had none. So far this particular 
part of our work has been very disappointing. On our Com- 
mittee on Co-operation, we have had the pick of cost accountants 
in each of the Classified Groups, such as Writing, Cover, Tissue, 
Book, Wrapping, Board, and the like. For two years, these 
men have individually been ready and willing to co-operate, and 
definitely and directly assist any organization in his particular 
group. 

The difficulty, I believe, has been with the Classified Groups 
themselves, because they have not taken active part or made 
any active response to the cost work as a group. They have 
preferred to deal with the subject individually, and members of 
the Committee on Co-operation have been called upon frequently 
and taken active part in developing cost accounting in several 
of our paper mills, some who are members and some who are 
not. Some members of the Committee on Co-operation have trav- 
eled over the country, visiting mills, giving suggestions and 
other help, and in future we expect the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Cost Association will be active in visiting paper mills and 
giving direct assistance on any problems of Cost Accounting. 

As a result of work which has been developed in the past two 
years, the department of Industrial Management at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard will make the 
paper industry its principal subject for work this year, and will 
offer to do anything possible, using from one to two hundred 
students two afternoons a week, each doing this work. 

Any paper or pulp manufacturer may take advantage of this 
service, which is a direct outside development of the Cost As- 
sociation, either by addressing the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Cost Association, or the Professor of Industial Accounting, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The semi-annual conventions of the Cost Association must 
have been successful or the attendance would have dropped off 
instead of increasing. Each convention has been attended by 
an inereased number, many of whom have attended one or 
more of the previous conventions. These conventions have been 
instrumental, not only in presenting the Cest Association’s work, 
the value and development of Cost Accounting in the industry, 
but a great deal more in developing the co-operative spirit be- 
tween paper mills, the cornerstone upon which the Association 
was built. 

Conferences held by the Committee on Co-operation and the 
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Executive Committee have been attended more or less by repre 
sentatives of member mills, and others; at these conferences 
cost problems have been discussed, and as you know, several 
concerns who have developed and installed the Cost Accounting 
during the past vear have come to the committees of the Cost As- 
sociation for suggestions, directions and general information. 

At our last convention in Cleveland, you were told how one 
member mill went about this, and has since developed and in- 
stalled a cost system. Those interested in Cost Accounting in 
the industry are always welcome at any of the meetings in New 
York or elsewhere, and arrangements can be made by appoint- 
ment for special meetings which will be attended by members 
of the Executive and Co-operative committees. 

As a result of the Connecticut Valley Local’s meetings, there 
has been active work done on uniform weight in Pulp. They 
made a report of progress at our two last conventions and are 
still working. This problem is in progress of solution, but it 
will take time to bring about direct results and uniformity of 
practice. 

Joint Committee to Study Ways and Means of Measuring 

One of the most important jobs on our hands at the present 
time is the study of ways and means of measuring everything 
that is ‘‘furnished’’ to the beaters, and in any and all condi- 
tions in which it is furnished, from dry pulp to ‘‘slushed’’ 
pulp, from shavings to colors. This report promises to be a 
most interesting and valuable report of all the different prac- 
tices, the necessary equipment, labor and cost, and the relative 
value and cost under different ‘conditions. This report will be 
valuable to every mill in the industry and will be one of the 
greatest steps toward accurate and standard costs. 

The work will be in charge of a joint committee of the Techni- 
eal and Cost Associations of the Paper Industry. 

Although this movement was started at our Convention here 
a year ago, the Technical Association did not concur in the 
plan until at their Saratoga Convention the first week of this 
month. But both associations have now appointed their joint 
chairmen and the plan ‘‘bids fair’’ to move with speed and 
precision from now on. We believe this is only one of several 
ways in which joint committees can secure better results than 
independent efforts and we appreciate the splendid spirit in 
which the Technical Association has joined with us in this par- 
ticular investigation and report which means so much for better 
cost acounting. 

The ‘‘Bulletin’’ has undertaken to carry the gospel of good 
Cost Accounting where others were not invited. It has under- 
taken to slip in through the mail box some of the things we 
could not ‘‘put over’’ either by personal tactics, telephone or 
otherwise. The ‘‘Bulletin’’ is at your service, and we issue it 
when we think there is enough good material and news to justify 
the effort and expense. One of the things we expect to do with 
the ‘‘Bulletin’’ this vear is to devote issues of it to special 
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subjects and special problems; for example, one number may 
deal with problems pertaining to Stores, another, pertaining to 
Executives’ Reports, and so on. We shall continue to call upon 
you to tell us how we can serve you best, by conventions, con- 
ferences, direct personal service, graduate student service, in- 
dividual and independent problems, the Bulletin. The Cost As- 
sociation is yours, and it is yours to use in any way which will 
promote better Cost Accounting for you and the Industry. 

In retiring as your president, I take this opportunity of thank 
ing the members, officers and committees for the splendid co- 
operation and help they have given me; but mostly for the 
excellent work each has done for the good of the Association 
and the Industry. 


Other Addresses 


The next address was by J. R. Young, of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, who welcomed the delegates and con 
gratulated them on the very high purposes and ideals that 
caused them to gather together. 

L. A. Clapp, of the firm of Thompson and Black, financial 
accountants and engineers of New York City, told of the cost 
ideas in connection with their line of business, and talked on 
the subject of ‘‘Production Manager’s Need of Cost Account- 
ing.”’ 

John Clyde Oswald, publisher of the American Printer, and 
head of the committee on education of the United Typothetae 
of America, told of the history of cost finding as used in the 
printing trades. 

After 


addressed by 


luncheon the second session was held at 2 p. m., and 
was Col. B. A. Franklin, vice-president of the 
Strathmore Paper Co., the father of the association, on ‘‘ Cost 
System and Executives,’’ which was followed by an address 
by Henry D. Sehmidt, vice-president of Schmidt & Ault Paper 
Co., on ‘*Cost Accounting from an Executive’s Standpoint.’’ 

The next address was by B. E. Hutchinson, treasurer of the 
American Writing Paper Company, on ‘‘ Practical Application 
of Cost Work to Management.’’ 


Banquet 


At 7:00 p. m. on that day a banquet was served to the mem- 
bers, which was attended by several ladies, the first time that 
any of these dinners had ever been graced by the ladies. Presi- 
dent Burehell’s wife and friend, Miss Miller, and Mrs. E. B. 
Fritz and daughter Virginia were present. President Burchell 
in his talk expressed his gratitude that the ladies were there, 
and said that at different times many of the members had ex- 
pressed a desire to bring their wives to these meetings, but 
heretofore none had ever attended, and he hoped that the pres- 
ence of these several ladies would be an inducement for the 
members hereafter to bring the ladies with them. After the 
sumptuous repast was over Pendleton Beckly, of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company of New York City, delivere an address, which 





Picture taken at the banquet of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, September 27, 1920, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
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was followed by J. P. Jordan, of C. E. Knoppel & Co, industrial 
engineers of New York City. 
Second Day’s Sessions 

On Tuesday morning, the 28th, the first session was held at 
10:00 o’clock, and the first address was by John B. Hippel, who 
delivered an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Development of the Sys- 
tem of Dill & Collins,’’ followed by an address by G. A. Ware, 
ot the News Print Service Bureau, on ‘‘ Value of Cost Finding 
in Volume Production.’’ 

At 11:00 a. m. a round-table discussion on the following sys- 
tems occupied the time: 

American Writing Paper Co., Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Eastern Manufacturing Co., and Strathmore Paper Co. 

In the afternoon the business composed of the president’s 
report, secretary-treasurer’s report, general business and the 
election of officers, which resulted in the election of 8. L. Bush, 
manager of the Research Department of Chemical Paper Mfg. 
Co., as president; B. E. Hutchinson, treasurer of the American 
Writing Paper Company, vice-president; Henry W. Stokes, presi- 
dent of the York Haven Paper Co., second vice-president; Chas. 
H. Coye, secretary C. H. Dexter & Sons, third vice-president; 
J. M. Allen was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The members of the Executive Committee are as follows: 

D. E. Burchell, B. E. Hutchinson, B, A. Franklin, 8. L. Bush 
and H. A. Wingate. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Bush, was called to the 
chair and delivered the following address, after which an open 
form for the discussion of accounting problems in the paper 
industry took place. 


Address of President Bush 

I really feel, gentlemen, that the acceptance of this position as 
president of our Cost. Association is a double honor, an honor 
because of the position it is. Our Association has been launched 
along somewhat unique lines, and I feel that it really is an 
honor to be the president of such an Association. It is also 
an honor to have a position following so worthy a predecessor. 
We have had very pleasant relatioms*in the carrying on of the 
work of the Association through our Executive Committee. I 
feel that a great deal of the success of our Association work so 
far, has been or account of the animation and the energy and 
the thoughtfulness of our former president. I think that we all 
owe him a very great debt of gratitude for what he has done for 
this Association. 

We have heard, since we have gathered together this time in 
our convention, some very fine things in regard to the connection 
between the management and the mill, between tlhe management 
and the customer, through cost work. I feel that the convention 
has been very much worth while. There has been so much of 
value that we will all want to look over carefully as it is pub- 
lished in one way or another in the trade magazines and so forth. 
We have all noticed the remarks, I am sure, of some of the speak- 
ers, that a cost system cannot become perfected in a very short 
time. You will recall the remarks of Mr. Hipwell this morning 
in this very direction. He said that they had been at their 
work now for some time, but they have not come to the point 
where they feel that they are having perfect success. I am 
sure we will all agree that this is something we must expect 
from any cost system. There are different stages in the progress 
of cost work, and those stages we can find anywhere in any con- 
cern where a good cost system is put into operation. 

I feel that there are the same kind of stages in the develop- 
ment of such an Association as this. We have now been run- 
ning along for two or three years in our work, and I really 
believe that we have covered what we might call the first stage 
of our Association work. We have, in fact, been finding our- 
selves. Perhaps you will feel that we are still finding ourselves; 
and I will have to admit that is so. But I believe that we are 
now at the point where, if our Association work is to continue 
and to progress, we have got to put our minds upon something 
broader and deeper than merely finding ourselves. We have 
our Association. Our Association has its place in the paper 
industry. We now must get from our Association its true value. 
We must sell that value to those who are not now among our 
members. : 


The Spirit of Helpfulness 

Reference has been made already in this convention to the 
necessity of selling the value of this Association, and I want 
to further impress it upon you, if I can. And in order to do 
that most foreibly, if you will pardon a personal reference I want 
to bring your attention to two letters that I received just 
recently. One was in connection with paying the dues for a 
certain concern in the Association. This concern was influ- 
enced some months ago to join our Association. Through our 
Association, I believe, they received the inspiration to go ahead 
with a real good cost installation. They engaged a firm of 
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cost accountants to install a system. The system has been 
installed and as near as I can understand it is working in very 
good shape. But this concern said to our Secretary, when he 
sent them a bill for their dues, that they really felt that they 
were in such good shape now with their cost system that they 
ecouldn’t really gain very much of an advantage through mem- 
bership in our Cost Association. They felt that they had about 
all they needed, and they didn’t believe that they could get 
enough benefit from sending their representative to our conven- 
tions to pay for them doing it. Consequently they were going 
to withdraw from the Association. 

I received that letter in such a frame of mind that I cared 
very little whether they remained members or not, of our Asso- 
ciation, and consequently I wrote them a letter that was prob- 
ably more to the point than it was diplomatic. I was very much 
pleased to get in return, a letter from them saying that they 
had entirely missed the point. They were going to remain as 
members of our Association, and would try to have a representa- 
tive at our next convention. I am sorry that representative is 
not here, but they are members of the Association. 

I had another letter (I am not mentioning any names in either 
ease). This other letter came only a matter of three weeks 
ago, from one of the concerns with whom we have been asso- 
ciated for some time, and the writer asked me if I really thought 
this convention was going to be worth his while to attend. He 
said that the preliminary announcement of the Association meet- 
ing didn’t look very attractive, that they were getting along so 
nicely with their cost work that they didn’t need very much 
help, and he didn’t really think it was worth spending the money 
for any of them to attend the convention. 

Knowing him very well indeed, I answered his letter entirely 
to the point without being too careful about the diplomacy. He 
and another member of their concern are present at this con- 
vention, and they said that they must admit they had misséd 
the point. 

Now, the idea, gentlemen, is this: This Cost Association, if 
it is going to amount to what it should, is not an Association for 
any of you men to join and remain with as members merely 
for the purpose of getting something out of the Association. If 
vou have that idea, that the only reason you are members of 
this Association is because you have not good cost records, 
you will want to get them and think you can get them in a 
cheap sort of way by belonging to this Association, as your 
new president I want to tell you that I am sure your Executive 
Committee would rather have you withdraw. The real reason 
for joining this Association is that we all believe that working 
together, co-operatively, we can each and every one obtain 
benefit, but very much more than that, we can together give 
to our industry benefit which they have not had before, and 
which indirectly will return to every one of us one hundred-fold. 
It is what we can do for each other, not what we can do for 
ourselves, that counts in this Association work. And as we 
start off with the new vear I want to tell you that every chance 
I have, that is the point that is going to be driven home. Also, 
if a manufacturer comes into our Association on that basis, I 
don’t feel that we have the time to waste with him, gentlemen. 
If someone needs help and we can give them help, let us do it by 
all means without questioning whether they are members of 
our Association or not. But membership in this Association 
should mean a real desire to co-operate and to serve each other. 


A Suggestion for Future Meetings 

Now, we have had in our past meetings the presentation of 
a number of cost systems. The presentation of those systems 
has been quite interesting. We have had them on exhibition, 
one after another, and you see them all round the room here. We 
don’t want to do anything in arranging for future conventions 
which will detract from the interest, but your Executive Com- 
mittee have talked the matter over, and they have felt that 
these systems had been presented to such a full extent that, 
should we bring in other systems, it would be only a great 
repetition of what has gone before. And so, we desire very 
much to somewhat change the form of our coming conventions. 
I would like to suggest to you—and this is only a suggestion; 
we have not talked it over thoroughly among our executive 
members, but I want to give it to you so that vou. may think it 
over, and through the mail we can exchange ideas in connection 
with it as we build up our program for the year—it seems to 
me that we have covered very ably during this convention the 
value of a cost system for the purpose of establishing selling 
prices, and some of the best methods for doing that. We have 
dwelt at great length upon the value of cost work correctly 
applied in the management of a paper mill. Now, the question 
is, what are we going to do about it? If you who are cost 
accountants return to vour own concerns and say that the con- 
vention was fine, go ahead with vour work as you have before, 
and say nothing about some of the things that have been pre- 
sented to you here, then your managers are not going to get the 
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right conception of what they should get from their cost work. 
If vou who are managers and have come here for the purpose 
of getting some inspiration for your own cost work, go back 
home without passing to your accountants some of the good you 
have received here, then you are not going to progress as you 
might. We have got to go back home, each one of us, and 
try to actually put into practice the things we have heard in 
which we can agree. 

Now, that being the case, isn’t it very logical that all of us 
during the next few months should very carefully put our minds, 
in our actual practice work, upon this question of getting the 
most for the management out of our cost system? If that is 
so, it seems to me that our local associations in their meetings 
could very well have programs surrounding this very question. 
And then our next convention, it seems to me, might surround 
for a part of the time at least, the presentation of some of the 
very practical results that different ones have had. 

Now, it makes no difference whether you have a very finished 
final cost system or not. If you have had any thought on cost 
work at all, you have for vour executive some reports, some 
information which to them is very valuable. You can do your 
part very finely in furthering this work if you will work to- 
gether in your local associations, and if you will be willing to 
take part in another convention and present the fine things that 
you have from that standpoint. I believe we could build up a 
fine convention on the basis of what various ones throughout 
our industry are actually doing on that one point of getting 
things across to the executive. 


Possibilities of a Cost Department 

Following that thought out very briefly, it seems to me there 
is a wonderful field, if we should later attempt to cover it in 
the same way, in the very vast question of what we can do for 
and with the superintendent, and the foreman out in the mill, 
with rightly constructed cost records. And then beyond that, 
it seems to me that there is as yet a very great and unsounded 
depth of value in what we may do towards maintaining—I as- 
sume you_all have-accomplished something in that direction— 
proper relations with your working force, through information 
comparisons, inspiration that vou can pass along to the men in 
the mill through vour cost records. 

Now, that places your cost man in exactly the same position as 
our friend, Mr. Jordan, last night mentioned, as a cost manager. 
It seems to me there is a program that we can develop with a 
great deal of value. I-throw that out as a suggestion to show 
you what there is ahead of us in our local associations as possi- 
bilities, and what there is ahead of us in our future conventions 
when we all gather together. 

I plead with you, as we leave this convention this afternoon, 
to go back home, every one of you, an emissary for this Cost 
Association. Don’t depend upon your Executive Committee, 
your President—pardon me for saying it—who has to earn his 
salary somewhere, and he is doing it at the mills where he is 
connected. He can’t earn that salary at those mills if he spends 
all of his own time and energy looking after getting into your 
Association the right kind of membership and the right kind of 
inspiration. This is a co-operative affair. Your Executive Com- 
mittee cannot do it. It is up to every last member. And that 
is the very positive werd I hope you will all take home. 

Gentlemen, it is up to us. 

Now, in connection with our program this afternoon we are 
handling somewhat of an innovation, in an open forum discus- 
sion. I don’t pretend to be able to take my place as being vour 
new President, by answering all of the questions in proper open 
forum style. I prefer rather, to have this open forum develop 
into a very vital discussion of some of the things that have been 
brought up at this convention, of new ideas, new thoughts that 
you wish to express, or of questions that may happen to be trou- 
bling you. Please be very frank. Please do not be bashful; 
I am afraid some of you are. You have problems. You will 
come off in a corner here when a few of us gather together, 
and you will talk about those problems. Please understand 
that there is so miich of value which accrues to every one in the 
room if you are willing only to diseuss those problems in open 
meeting. Now,that is what this open forum is for. 


Attendance 

Among those present were: B. F. Agan, Walloomsae Paper Co., 
Walloomsac, N. Y.; A. W. Astley, Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., 
Holvoke, Mass.; F. R. Andrews, Esleeck Manufacturing Co., 
Turners Falls, Mass.; A. L. Bull, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; E. 8S. Bliss, Worthy Paper Co. Assn., Mittineague, Mass.; 
DPD. E. Burchell, Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me.; D. W. 
Bond, Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 8. L. Bush, Crocker 
McElwain Co, & Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass.; R. T. 
Bontillier, Knowlton Bros., Watertown, N. Y.; P. R. Browne, 
American Writing Paper Co., Holvoke, Mass.; B. H. Briggs, Penn 
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Fibre Board Corp, York, Pa.; F. A. Brown, Hampshire Paper Co., 
So. Hadley Falls, Mass.; J. E. Barrett, American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass.; C. H. Coye, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Ine., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn.; C. H. Cashmore, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co, Passaic, N. J.; B. H. Cooper, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; Geo. W. Carr, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; H. L. Cas- 
sidy,-American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; L. J. Cath- 
eron, Eastern Manufacturing Co.; H. C. Cook, Arrowhead Mills, 
Fulton, N. Y.; L. R. Clapp, Thompson & Black, 14 Wall St., N. 
Y. City; R. K. Cox, S. George Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.; W. R. 
Davis, Chester Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; J. D. Davis, Flower City 
Tissue Mills, Rochester, N. Y.; J. T. Daly, American Writing 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; G. W. Dingley, Newton Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; R. F. Dutcher, Strathmore Paper Co., Mittin- 
eague, Mass.; H. Q. Eldredge, Walloomsae Paper Co., Walloom- 
sac, N. Y.; B. T. Eichelberger, Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Wm. L. Fink, The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. City; 
E. B. Fritz, The Paper Industry, Chicago, [l.; A. L. Fluno, Inter- 
lake Pulp & Paper Co., Appleton, Wis.; G. K. Ferguson, Water- 
vliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich.; E. J. Fitzgerald, Seott Paper 
Co., Chester, Pa.; F. W. Fraser, The Ironsides Board Corp., Nor- 
wich, Conn.; B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, 
Mass.; C. H. Gardner, Taylor Logan Co., Holvoke, Mass.; J. Platt 
Glezen, Monarch Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; C. W. Gould, Jr., 
L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass.; John E. Hyde, 8S. D. 
Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, Me.; Morton W. Hopkins, 
Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. W. Howe, Z. & W. M. 
Crane, Dalton, Mass.; J. J. Hain, Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; B. L. Hutchinson, American Writing Paper Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; 8. A. Hummer, York Haven Paper Co., York 
Haven, Pa.; J. B. Hipwell, Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
E. A. Jones, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Geo. 
T. Jubb, Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Howard E. 
Jackson, 25 Elm St., Gloucester, Mass.; R. E. Kimball, Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; T. J. Keenan, T. A. P. P. L., 
542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; J. H. Kline, York Haven Paper Co., 
York Haven, Pa.; Jos. E. Kunle, United States Env. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. H. Karges, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; J. S. Leonhard, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; E. R. Leonhard, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; Wm. C. Ludwig, Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio; 
M. D. Lupton, The Beveredge Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Al- 
van C. Looke, American W. Pa. Co., Holyoke, Mass.; H. Lufft, 
Hamersly Manufacturing Co., Garfield, N. J.; W. R. Lusignea, 
Samuel Jones & Co., Newark, N. J.; H. F. Mahaley, P. H. Glat- 
felter Co., Spring Grove, Pa.; J. E. Marshall, Baeder Adamson 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; P. L. Broesamle, Monarch Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Chas. H. Martin, Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; C. L. M’Calla, The Jessup & Moore 
Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. B. McDermott, Munising Paper 
Co., Munising, Mich.; J. C. McCormick, Knowlton Bros., Water- 
town, N. Y.; Henry F. Miller, American Writing Paper Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass.; G. Stanley Morse, Valley Paper Co., Holvoke, Mass.; 
R. H. Morrill, Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass.; R. M. 
Mudgett, Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass.; E. G. Mose- 
ley, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; J. F. Miller, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; C. F. Moriarty, Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co., Nashua, N. H.; M. E. Mareuse, Bedford P. & P. Co., 
Richmond, Va.; C. J. Neumeister, Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, 
Mass.; M. O. MeNeil, Bedford P. & P. Co., Big Island, Va.; L. E. 
Oliver, Tolland Leather Bd. Co., Hop River, Conn.; H. L. Price, 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Wm. Penn P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa.; 
W. J. Parks, Interlake Tissue Mills Co., Merritton, Ontario, Can- 
ada; Frank M. Preston, Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. W. 
Powell, Paper Trade Journal, New York City; M. F. Peterson, 
United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass.; H. M. Ritchie, 
B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass.; 8S. R. Royee, Arrow- 
head Mills, Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; James A. Reilly, American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; M. H. Roth, Schmidt & Ault 
Paper Co., York, Pa.; F. B. Snyder, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Wm. Penn P. O., Montgomery County, Pa.; Henry D. Schmidt, 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., York, Pa.; D. C. Shaw, Jr., Tarentum 
Paper Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Scoville, American Writing 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; J. B. Shepherd, Peninsular Paper Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; C. W. Stevens, Stevens & Thompson, North 
Hoosick, N. Y.; B. E. Sugden, Stevens & Thompson, North 
Hoosick, N. Y.; H. R. Serf, Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., York, Pa.; 
A. S. Thompson, Taylor-Logan Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Harry B. 
Whitney, Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; G. A. Ware, 
Newsprint Service Bureau, New York City; W. A. Whitney, 
Edwin Crabtree & Sons, Wendell, N. H.; C. Oliver Wellington, 
Scovell Wellington & Co., Boston, Mass.; E. M. Walker, Ameri- 
ean Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; H. A. Wingate, C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn.; F. H. Webster, Carew 
Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass.; George Webster, Whitmore 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass.; R. E. Winfree, Bedford P. & P. Co., 
Richmond, Va.; J Wohnsiedler, Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York City; O. V. Yates, Eaton Dikeman Co., Lee, Mass. 
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2 Comspeet by protected enclosed cop- water supply assured without danger 
per float. of water hammer surges or burst mains 
3. Cushioned by both air and water. 4. No metal to metal seating. Positively Golden- 


4. Operate without hammering, sticking cushioned by water and by air. A | 
or chattering. No metal-to-metal seats Can be made to close automatically erson 
during fire service. 


na 









5. Made angle or 
straightway. oe 6. Can be controlled by water or elec- Double 
tricity from distant Cushioned 
Tae" points. Quick Closing 
Emergency 


Trip Valves 





Provide Against Runaway Engines and 
Disastrous Accidents 


Features: 

1. Electrically operated from distant 
points. 

2. Emergency tripped by small branch 
pipe connection. 

3. Hand operated by hand wheel. 

4. Double cushioned by Corliss dash pots 

positively no hammering or pounding. 




















ie 
5. Double extra heavy throughout—prac- 
tically indestructible. 
Feed-Water 2339 . Suitable for any pressur no adjust- 
Heater Sizes to 24 in. ments. 











Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1203 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ninth Annual Safety Congress 


Held on September 27 to October 1 at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


hitherto lacking interest in safeguarding their 
will be organized for safety for the first time— 
more which had already instituted safety work will 
see great improvements within the next year—thousands of 
lives will be saved—thousands of crippling accidents will be 
prevented, and an immeasurable amount of human suffering 
averted—millions of dollars will be conserved, and industrial 
production will be increased vitally, which will be reflected in 
a marked reduction of prices and consequent general benefit to 
the people of the a as a whole—all these things are pre- 
dicted by officials of the National Safety Council as the probable 
results of the Ninth Annual Safety Congress, held at Milwaukee, 
Sept. 27 to Oet. 1. 

In every way, it was generally agreed, this was the greatest 
safety congress in the history of the safety movement—in the 
numbers who attended and the diversity of interests they rep- 
resented, in theyspirit of humanization which prevailed through 
all the sections of the convention, in enthusiasm, and in actual 
accomplishments for the cause of safety during the five days’ 
sessions. 

From the opening session until the close of the week one big 
fact was constantly impressing itself upon the minds of the 
men who fathered the movement in Milwaukee eight years ago, 


sorts, 


| i UNDREDS of shops, factories, and industrial plants of all 


workers, 
hundreds 





and who have attended each of the Annual Congresses since 
then, and that was—to quote C. W. Price, General Manager 


of the Council—‘‘The conviction on the part of delegates that 
safety, as a permanent national movement, had arrived; that 
from now on the work of the National Safety Council will 
assume such proportions that no longer will it be a question of 
how to open the doors, but rather that of deciding which of the 
many open doors to enter.’’ 

Nor was this conviction confined to the delegates. The press, 
the schools, associations of commerce, and municipal govern- 
ments also have come to this realization, for at this Congress, as 
at no other, were the staff correspondents of newspapers and 
magazines, educators of all types, municipal officials, and cham- 
ber of commerce and other trade association representatives, 
evident. 

Large Attendance 

More than 3,100 persons were registered, which means that 
at least that number attended the regular sessions of the Con- 
In addition to these delegates from the industries and 
municipalities throughout the country, 1,400 boys—each picked 
as the re ‘ative of his room in the Milwaukee schools— 


rres 
gress. 


presen 





attended a special meeting where, with Milton C. Potter, Super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee Public Schools in the chair, they 
heard from the lips of such men as R. C. Richards, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, C. W. Price, and others, 
just what the safety problem is, and just what they can do 
toward solving it. Twelve hundred principals and school 
teachers representing practically every public, parochial and 
private school in Milwaukee attended a similar meeting. And 
on the closing afternoon of the Congress 1,500 Boy Scouts, hun- 
dreds of them coming from other states, participated in a 
demonstration in the arena of the Auditorium. Add to these 
figures the thousands of persons who visited the exhibit of 
safety devices and you will agree with Mr. Price who said, ‘‘ My 
most conservative estimate is that at least 10,000 persons visited 
the Milwaukee Auditorium while the sessions of the Ninth 
Annual Congress were in progress, and that from five to six 
thousand persons were in the building each day of the week.’’ 

So much for general attendance. Everywhere—at thé sec- 
tional meetings, the general meetings, the lobby discussions, and 
even at small dinner table talks—there was the feeling that 
to make industry safe we must go out of the shop and reach the 
workmen in their homes, not only with the lesson of safety, but 
that of good health as well. The growing appreciation of this 
fact was manifested before the Congress when the chairmen of 
the various industrial sections of the Council ineluded in their 
programs each at least one speaker on publie safety or school 
safety. 





Paper and Pulp Section 


A large number attended the Paper and Pulp Section meetings 
which were held on September 29 and 30. Robert M. Altman of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., presided. 
Mr. Altman acted as chairman of this section during 1919 and 
1920 and as such was a member of the Council’s Executive Com- 
mittee. The morning of the first day’s session was taken up with 
the usual business of the meeting. In the afternoon a group of 
addresses were made by speakers drawn from the Kimberly-Clar 
Company’s mills at Neenah, Wis., and explained ‘‘The Safety 
Game as Played in One Plant.’’ 

‘‘The Employment Secretary’’ was the subject of an interest- 
ing address by Miss Mary Baker, who said in part: 


The Employment Secretary 


e é ‘ 
‘If one watches an applicant enter a room, sit down, stand up, 
sign his name and answer questions there is a fair opportunity to 








Left to Right—The Treasurer, General Manager, Second Vice-President, First Vice-President, the New President, Third Vice-President, Fourth 
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detect mutilated hands and limbs, poor vision, poor hearing, slow 
comprehension and lack of muscular control or poor muscular co- 
ordination. These all spell ‘‘hazard,’’ ‘‘risk’’; they determine 
what jobs a man can or cannot do. A man with poor vision can’t 
work on a paper machine but can be a very efficient watchman. A 
deaf man cannot be a trucker but he ean unload coal. A man 
with only one hand has been with us for four years. He is a master 
hand at feeding the chipper. 

‘*Men are seldom, if ever, assigned to a job without being first 
given a trip through the mill. There are several reasons for this 
procedure, but I will only mention the safety first ones. All feeling 
of self consciousness evaporates. The man ambles along and falls 
into his habitual manners, if he is a grouch, fussy, heedless, sus- 
picious or uninterested you will probably see many evidences of 
the fact. Men often change their minds as to what they want to 
do and will say, ‘Can’t do heavy lifting, am ruptured’; ‘Can’t 
work here, the light affects my eyes’; ‘Too wet here, I’m subject 
to sore throat.’ And you often change your mind as to what you 
would let them do, so misfits are saved, and misfits are breeders of 
accidents. 

‘Men with defective dispositions and minds are hardest to place. 
In those cases one must know the foreman—who has patience, who 
is good natured, who can handle frisky boys, who has the most 
careful follow-up, ete. 

‘*The nature of the risk must be communicated to the depart- 
ment to which the man is sent. ‘I am sending you a crabby fel- 
low, he seems physically O. K. and has a good work record. Can 
you place him on a one-man job?’ 

‘*As a department we place as much emphasis upon the build- 
ing up of employees as we do on the original selection. One of 
our biggest functions is to see that men are happy in their work. 
We listen with sympathy to all their troubles and desires, half of 
those blow away with little explanation. Sometimes it requires a 
shift of partners or a shift of jobs, or a tip to the foreman that 
Tom or Bill is blue and a little personal attention will tide him 
over the discouraged spell. Keep your old friends on the job, and 
you will largely reduce the accident hazard. Last year we reduced 
our labor exit fifty per cent, was it a wonder our accident record 
fell fifty per cent? Just half as many new men to break in and 
just twice as much time in which to train new men, 

‘*We invite safety criticisms from our guests, from men who 
quit and from men on the job. We consider ourselves safety in- 
spectors every time we go through the mill. We report all noticed 
hazards to foremen or to the safety engineer. We are on the 
lookout for safety first slogans, cartoons and data for our daily 
bulletin at the entrance of the plant. 

**It is our aim to keep a full working crew, because overtime, 
double shifts and many absentees all result in over fatigue. Over 
fatigue means a dulling of the senses, and the senses are the per- 
sonal safety guards of the workmen.’’ 

‘*The Man on the Job’’ was the subject of the talk by Mike 
Coreoran of that company, who said in part as follows: 


The Man on the Job 


‘*My father always told me to steer clear of paper mills and 
that a man had a small chance of his life, as everything was so 
dangerous. 

‘Well, I thought I would take a chance, and as I walked boldly 
up to the main entrance a sign stared me in the face which read, 
‘If you are a safe man we want you; if not, keep on traveling.’ 
I walked into the employment department and it seemed rather 
strange to me that the employment agent spent so much time find- 
ing out my safety standing and didn’t seem very anxious to see if 
I was worth one dollar a week as a workman. After his talk about 
keeping safe, I thought my dad must have been right or this man 
wouldn ’t have spent so much time on me. 

‘*But when I entered the mill, it was a different story, and the 
mill was far from being dangerous, but it was yet far from being 
safe, and I could then see his point of view. In putting the fear 
of the Lord in each man that came in, he was putting a new safety 
director on the job. 

‘*Well, I kept my eyes open and whenever I saw a man doing 
something that was unsafe, I would tell him about it; in turn he 
would do the same for me. And when one tries to find the other’s 
faults, it is a whole lot easier than finding your own. ‘When I 
would see an unsafe place around machinery I would report it te 
the man in charge, and if he would tell me that no one was ever 
hurt there before I would ask him if that would stop anyone from 
getting hurt. 

**As I was passing the calender stacks one day a piece of rope 
which the men use to hold the roll from shifting on the shaft be- 
came loose and about two feet of it was flapping around at a great 
rate of speed. I called the man’s attention to it and instead of 
stopping the machine he tried to get the rope to catch a piece of 
paper tape which he held in his hand and when I showed him how 
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easy it would be for the rope to catch his hand and pull him around 
the shaft he shut down the machine in a hurry. 

‘<One of our main points in safety is to watch the new man and 
help him along. He is new on the job and if he thinks someone is 
with him, it will help him keep safe. Show him his mistakes, 
don’t bawl him out for every little thing, reason with him, and 
remember that ‘many a good horse was spoiled by jerking the 
bridle’—use him half way decent and he will come more than half 
way to meet you when you need him.’’ 

Henry Bongers spoke on ‘‘The Foreman’? and said in part: 

The Foreman 

‘‘The work of my department consists mostly of loading and 
unloading cars of materials such as pulp, clay, alum, caustic, rosin, 
paper, lime, brimstone, ete. 

‘*When we unload pulp, I am generally with the men as they 
open the cars. Many of these cars have strips of wood nailed to 
the outside of the doors; these must first be removed. Here is 
where I give them the first instruction. ‘Now, boys, don’t throw 
those strips anywhere without first turning over the nails. Some 
one may fall or step into them.’ Next is placing runways into 
ears. If the plank made for that purpose does not fit, then a sheet- 
iron plate is used with holes in it through which nails or spikes 
are driven to prevent it from slipping out of the car as a truck 
load of pulp is passing over it. . 

‘«Then I warn them against the dangers of improper loading of 
trucks. Generally three tiers of pulp are on a truck. The front 
tier if not properly loaded, will fall forward and drop off the 
handle thus causing the handle to strike the trucker in the back 
of the knees. This is not only painful, but is apt to cause bruises 
which will result in a few days’ lay off. 

‘*Next, the piling of pulp into storage. Too much care cannot 
be exercised here. I pick out two good careful men and say, 
‘Here, boys, we want some good piling done, a pile that can’t tip 
over and kill someone; a nice straight pile, leaning in a little. Be 
sure and bind the corners so as to make a safe pile.’ 

‘*Taking down pulp piles is very dangerous. So I warn the 
boys not to take a high tier straight to the floor. Always work 
the top off several tiers before attempting to clear out or unpile 
one tier to the floor. 

‘*Next comes the job of unloading clay. ‘ Well, what’s dangerous 
about that?’ you will say. Well, in the first place the door of 
the car is narrow and the men are in close quarters. One must 
arrange to have a right handed and a left handed shoveler together, 
because if they both shovel the same way they will strike each 
other with their shovels. 

‘‘Our most dangerous work is handling caustic. Very few men 
know the strength of it. Caustic is poured into the cans in liquid 
form, boiling hot, and as it cools off it crystallizes and gets very 
hard. These cans are apt to spring a leak when the liquid is 
poured into them. I warn the fellows against that innocent look- 
ing caustic on the floor that they must step into in order to re- 
move the cans. Should a man have on a poor pair of shoes and 
was not warned, he would soon have his shoes eaten through and 
the caustic would reach his feet, burning them so that he may be 
disabled for a month. We inspect the floors before loading, and, if 
necessary, furnish rubber boots rather than run any risks. 

**Good tools are also necessary for safety. 

‘*The arranging and placing of new men is an important duty. 
I manage to have a new man work along with an old hand until 
he gets familiar with the place and his work. 

‘*A foreman can do a whole lot toward safety and happiness 
by careful watching and cautioning. It does not take long and you 
will have a whole lot of followers who are only too glad to co- 
operate and help boost safety first.’’ 

M. G. Hoyman, Safety Director of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany’s Mills, spoke on the subject of ‘‘ The Safety Director,’’ and 
said in part: 

The Safety Director 

‘*A little over a year ago, when I had the good fortune to be- 
come connected with the Kimberly-Clark Company as safety direc- 
tor, I brought with me the idea that the foreman is the biggest 
safety factor in the plant, and that if he were given the responsi- 
bility he would make good. 

‘*T immediately put it up to the foremen in about this fashion: 
If an accident occurs in your department I am coming to you for 
the explanation; if you do not have accidents in your department 
you get the eredit. I wish to say at this point that the members 
of our firm and the superintendents of the various departments 
co-operated most splendidly. 

‘*With the foreman as the safety man, he is on the job twenty- 
four hours a day, knows the men under him, the work they must 
do and all the various hazards involved. Consequently, when he 
understood that the safety of his department was up to him, I 
got some action. So much for the foreman. 

**Relating to guarding, we try to keep our plant so that it 
will be mechanically safe, following out the rules of the Industrial 
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Commission as relating to guarding very closely. I do not believe 
we have had an accident due to lack of mechanical guards in any 
of our mills in the past year. Any new installation of machinery 
is guarded and, we believe, well. For example, on a new paper 
machine in this plant, after it was set up I talked with the super- 
intendent about guarding the pulleys on the main floor. He said 
he believed the best guard was a solid sheet iron guard completely 
enclosing the pulleys. The same being installed, certainly makes 
a fine looking job and absolutely fool proof. 

‘‘T am now going to outline some of the more pronounced 
methods used to keep safety constantly before our men. First 
comes the Safety Bulletin Boards. In the Kimberly mill we have 
twenty-two, all painted a dark green with Safety Bulletins stenciled 
in white as a heading. These boards are painted often so as to 
keep them clean, and are placed in the most prominent places in 
each department, where they will not interfere with the labor per- 
formed there and yet be readily accessible, both for reading the 
bulletins placed thereon and the replacing with fresh ones. 

‘*We have a plant publication called ‘Co-operation,’ issued 
once a month, and a good one, we all believe. Always one, and 
usually two pages are devoted to safety. Safety records, history, 
sayings, jokes, and some good articles written by our men as well 
as some of the best gleaned from others find their way to these 
pages and make them well worth reading. 

‘*We have two very able and efficient nurses, one who acts in 
the capacity of visiting nurse, visiting the sick and injured, and 
retting them back on the job as soon as they are able. The other 
tends the office, caring for the injured or sick. There can be no 
doubt that we are saved many days of lost time through their 
prompt and careful treatment of the smallest injury. On top of 
their efficiency they are two of my best safety boosters, taking as 
much pride in the mill safety record as I do. They keep an 
accurate record of all accidents, the cause, and kind, so that I 
have at all times available for my information the trend of things. 
By that I mean the particular kind of injuries that happen the 
most frequently, and it is not infrequent that they bring to my 
attention some safety job that needs doing badly. 

‘*T have not tried to give in detail just what I do every day, 
but have simply presented a few of my ideas and stunts that have 
been successful in interesting the men and setting them to think, 
for when men think, accidents rarely happen. In this Kimberly 
Mill last year, accidents were reduced 41 per cent and days lost 
due to same, 47 per cent. The figures for our entire seven mills 
total 49 per cent reduction in accidents and 51 per cent in days 
lost.’? 

Second Day Session 


The first address of the second day was by R. H. Guerrant, 
Safety Engineer of the National Safety Council, entitled ‘‘ Paper 
Mill Accident Records,’’ which follows: 


Paper Mill Accident Records 


The officers of your Section, prompted no doubt by an article 
which appeared in the June issue of the ‘‘ National Safety 
News’’ on the accident records reported from seventeen mem 
bers of the Paper and Pulp Section, requested me to prepare 
a paper on the subject for this Congress. I undertake the 
preparation of such a paper mainly because there is quite a 
difference in the methods now followed by the members of the 
Paper and Pulp Section in keeping their accident records, and 
because it is very apparent that if the various mills will 
standardize one method it will be a distinct advantage to all. 

The general method of collecting the data and keeping the 
accident records in your industry need differ but little from that 
used in any other industry. Infact the only difference is in the 
classifeation of accidents by causes and departments. While I 
have had but little experience in the paper and pulp industry 
and hardly feel competent to recommend a standard elassification 
for paper mill accidents, I nevertheless have had several years’ 
experience in this work in the steel industry, being for six years 
employed in the accident prevention department of a large steel 
corporation, four years of which I was assistant manager of 
the department. In that position I was responsible for the 
tabulation of from four to six thousand accidents each year 
and helped standardize the methods now in use by that company. 
I also had charge of the safety work and accident records for 
the U. S. Government arsenal at Rock Island, Ill, for about a 
year during the war, at which plant there were between thirty 
and fifty accidents per day. My experience then has been ex- 
tensive enough to indicate that the general principles in al) 
accident record work are the same. 

Reason for Keeping Accident Records 

Why are accident records kept? 

You no doubt have been in many plants where practically no 
record has been kept of the accidents to employees. I believe 
most of you will agree that in times gone by the principal 
reason for keeping accident records was to disprove and combat 
any fraudulent claims for damages on account of injuries to 
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employees, and much to the discredit of a few employers, efforts 
were sometimes made to fight justifiable claims. 

More recently, however, and especially since the passage of 
compensation laws in the various states, the State Industrial 
Boards have required that records of all accidents be kept and 
reported. Many companies, even before the passage of compen- 
sation laws, kept complete records of accidents because these 
records helped to determine the causes of accidents in their plants 
and enabled them to concentrate their efforts toward remedying 
these conditions responsible for accidents. 

Safety work has taught that another very good reason, if not 
the best reason, for keeping accident records is to impress upon 
the workmen and management the needless loss of time and 
money resulting every month from personal injuries. It will be 
found that the workmen themselves are as much interested in the 
effect of accidents on their pay envelopes, as is the management 
in the effect on the cost of production. 

Accident records, therefore, should be kept and tabulated so 
that they may be used for showing the operating executives the 
need for continued activities toward accident elimination, and 
also for showing the workmen how much accidents mean to them, 
as well as for stimulating rivalry between the various depart- 
ments or mills. 

How to Keep Accident Records 


Have you a satisfactory method for keeping accident records? 

About a year ago I prepared for the National Safety Council 
a Safe Practices pamphlet on ‘‘ Accident Records—How to Com- 
pile Them and How to Use Them,’’ in which was outlined a 
uniform method for keeping accident records. That plan, I be- 
lieve, with possibly a few minor alterations here and there, can 
be used in any industry. Most of you are no doubt familiar 
with the plan outlined in that pamphlet; others doubtless have 
already established a satisfactory system for keeping your acci- 
dent reports, so that I need not dwell upon this further than 
simply to point out the five essentials which I consider necessary 
for any satisfactory method. 

(1) See that injured men report promptly. 

Workmen should always be educated and encouraged to report 
at onee whenever injured. If encouragement will not do, then 
they should be compelled by their foreman to report. 

(2) Make a record of every man reporting for treatment. 

A daily record sheet of all men reporting for treatment is 
always advisable, even though as in the case of minor injuries, 
no further record of the accident is made. Such a daily record 
sheet may be kept in each plant hospital or first-aid station, or 
if there are two or more of these first-aid stations, one record 
sheet should be maintained at each station. At the end of the 
week, or month, these record sheets should be collected and per- 
manently filed. The record sheet used by the American Steel 
Foundries at each of their plants includes the check number 
and name of the injured man, the department in which injured, 
date reported, cause of injury, nature of injury, treatment given, 
and disposition (whether or not he returned to work or was sent 
home or to hospital). This sheet is kept as a permanent record 
and is of value’ should a workman appear at a later date with 
an infection and elaim it was the result of a former injury. It 
is a simple matter to refer to the daily record chart and trace 
all injuries which were reported, as well as the treatment given. 

When men are given subsequent treatments, either at a first- 
aid station, a hospital, or doctor’s office, a record should always 
he kept showing the date, and nature of treatments. A day-book 
will serve the purpose in first-aid rooms. 

(3) Notify the proper departments. 

Whenever an injured man who will lose time reports for treat- 
ment, the medical department or first-aid station should at once 
make out a notice of injury slip, one copy of which should be 
sent to the Safety Department, one to the shop foreman, and 
one to the Employment Department. This will notify the sev- 
eral departments of the accident so that an investigation may 
be made, and the employment records properly kept. 

(4) Get all information for the accident report. 

The accident report for all accidents causing lost time is of 
much importance and should be made up with particular care. 
Many companies use the state form for this report. The em- 
ployment record of all employees should be such that any in- 
formation relative to the workman’s past employment, his age, 
nationality, date of employment and other such information is 
available. 

(5) Notify departments when man is able to resume work. 

Whenever a workman is able to resume work the Medical De- 
partment or plant dispensary should make out a ‘‘return to 
work’’ notice and copies should be sent to the foreman, employ- 
ment department, and the safety department. 

Suggested forms for these several reports are shown in the 
National Safety Council’s Safe Practices pamphlet No. 21. 


. 
Proper Use of Accident Records 
What use should be made of the information on 
reports? 


accident 
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Accurate experience data is of great value in preventing 
accidents. Simple, effective charts will show at a glance the 
progress in safety work, the departments in which accidents 
oceur, their cost as it relates to production, cost, ete. Such 
charts are useful for securing the co-operation of the executives, 
foremen and men in safety work. 

The forms suggested above if made out and carefully kept 
will contain all the infermation necessary for any kind of tabu- 
lated charts. Personally I do not believe it necessary or 
advisable to prepare many charts. Some companies go to the 
extreme in this particular. I have seen tabulations of plant 
accidents by age, nationality, color, length of service, hour of 
day, day of week, month of year, description of injury, ete., many 
of which were of questionable value. Some of this information 
of course may be interesting and have some value, such as a 
chart showing the hour of day at which accidents occur. 

I recall that while with the American Steel Foundries I tabu- 
lated some five or six thousand ‘‘lost time’’ accidents extending 
over a period of four years, showing the hour of day, and day of 
week, on which all accidents occurred. Many other companies 
have prepared similar charts and they are of some value, such as 
for determining the effect of fatigue on employees, the value of 
good lighting, ete. So much data is already available in the 
National Safety Council’s library on many such questions that 
it seems needless for any company to go to the trouble at this 
time to prepare many tabulated records. Two or three charts 
will be found sufficient to answer most purposes. The most 
important are the classification by accident causes, and the classi- 
fication by extent of disability. 


Accidents Classified by Causes 

It is highly important that all lost time accidents be tabulated 
or classified by causes, for in this way only is it possible to 
determine what are the real causes of accidents in your plant. 
The Safe Practices pamphlet No. 21 gives a ealssification of 
aecident causes which may be referred to for a general outline. 
The classification is, of course, not suitable for use in a paper 
and pulp mill as it stands, nevertheless any classification used 
should follow that general arrangement. I would suggest to this 
Section that a committee be appointed to prepare a standard 
classification of accident causes in the Paper and Pulp Industry 
which all members and, in fact, all paper and pulp mills should 
be encouraged to use. There are many advantages to be derived 
from having such a standard classification. Many of the larger 
mills already have their own classification list. I have no doubt, 
however, that any and all companies will be glad to use what- 
ever this Section adopts as standard. In the files of the National 
Safety Council are the reports of several companies in which 
classification lists are used—no two, however, are alike. This 
material is available for the use of your committee. 

It is essential also to classify accidents according to the extent 
of the disability, for from such a table it is possible to determine 
the relative importance of accidents in various departments, and 
to know exactly what accidents cost in time and money. The 
standard method for classifying accidents by extent of disability is 
shown in table No. 3 Safe Practices pamphlet No. 21. 

The frequency with which accidents occur, and their severity, 
is an exact measure of the accident hazard in any mill or industry. 
In order to compare the accident hazard of various mills and in- 
dustries it is highly important that a standard method for comput- 
ing these rates be used. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions have decided upon a standard method for computing the fre- 
queney and severity rates of accidents in any and all industries. 
Formerly these rates were expressed in terms of a unit of measure, 
the ‘‘300 day worker,’’ sometimes called the ‘‘ full-time worker.’’ 
Because of the variation in the number of hours worked per day 
and days worked per year in the various industries and localities 
it has been decided by the committee to abandon the ‘‘three-hun- 
dred day worker’’ as the unit. 


The Severity of Accidents 

In some plants it has been customary, and is still the practice 
especially in the mining industry, to express the severity of acci- 
dents on the basis of the number of days lost per 100 or 1000 shifts 
worked. The error which is unavoidable in such a system is that 
in one locality the shifts may be eight hours each whereas in an- 
other locality they may be ten, eleven, or twelve hours each. It is 
easily seen then that rates computed by this method are not prop- 
erly comparable. For instance 1000 shifts of eight hours each 
present but two-thirds the number of hours worked in 1000 shifts 
of 12 hours each. As long as a man is working in the plant, mine, 
or mill, he is exposed to injury; the more hours worked, the longer 
is his exposure to injury. Therefore, the only logical and correct 
method is to base all accident rates on the actual number of hours 


exposure. 

The adoption of 1000 hours exposure has been decided upon as 
a proper unit which is convenient in size and remains unaffected 
by changes in the length of the working day or variations in the 
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working year. This unit of measure (1000 hours exposure) is a 
stable, scientific, and mathematical unit of measure which is what 
is needed for the measurement of accident rates. It has the addi- 
tional advantage that rates measured by any other unit exposure 
may be readily expressed in terms of 1000 hours unit and vice 
versa. For instance, all accident rates computed in units of the 
**300 day worker’’ may be converted into the rates of the 1000 hour 
exposure by dividing by three. 

In order to determine the frequency and severity rates on the 
new basis of 1000 hours exposure it is of course essential that the 
total hours exposure be known. Where the ‘‘time’’ or ‘‘ payroll’’ 
department keeps the total hours worked by each employee it is a 
comparatively simple matter to get the total hours worked by all 
men per week or per month. Where these figures are not avail- 
able the approximate total hours exposure may be determined by 
taking the average number of hours worked (per week or month) 
by each employee and multiplying this number by the average num- 
ber of employees for the period. Where there are two shifts, work- 
ing a different number of hours, each shift must be figured separ- 
ately and the total gives the desired time exposure. The fre- 
quency rate then is the number of lost time accidents which occur 
for each one million hours worked, and the severity rate is the 
number of days lost per 1000 hours worked. 

This system of reasoning can be easily demonstrated by the 
following: Suppose that 150 automobiles pass a given point every 
two hours; then the frequency rate would be 75 per hour. Now 
suppose that these automobiles were loaded with five tons each; 
the severity rate (meaning by severity the weight of the load) 
would be (5 x 75) 375 tons per hour. In computing accident fre- 
quency and severity rates, however, a larger unit of measure is 
necessary and the unit best suited is 1,000,000 hours for frequency 
rates, and 1000 hours for severity rates. These different arbitrary 
units were established because by their use the frequency and 
severity rates are given in numbers of convenient size, ordinarily 
ranging from 1 to 100. =" 

It is very essential that all plants should use this standard method 
for computing their accident frequency and severity rates. These 
rates represent the true accident hazard of the industry. Whenever 
used, the accident hazard of one industry is easily and correctly 
comparable with that of any other industry. 


The Time Lost 


In computing the days lost on account of temporary disabilities 
the actual number of days lost during any month should be 
credited against that month. Where the injured employee does 
not return to work before the end of the month, all days lost 
in the following month should be charged to the month in which 
they are lost. This is advisable because at the time of an acci- 
dent, it is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the number of days 
which will be lost by the injured man. In order to keep a record 
of the days lost on account of accidents the form shown below is 
suggested. If at the end of a year it is desired to know the num- 
ber of days lost on account of accidents occurring in each month, 
this may be easily determined from the several forms covering 
that year. This form has been successfully used by the American 
Steel Foundries for a number of years. 


Lost Time Accidents 


nn Sere Ce oer Tr ce BPs xy 
Report Number of Date Number 
Accidents Accidents Lost . Able to of Working 
of Prior of This Time Resume Days 
Months Month Began Work Lost 


Weighting of Permanent Injuries and Fatalities. 


One feature of computing accident severity rates sometimes not 
fully appreciated is that of expressing all fatalities and permanent 
injuries in terms of ‘‘days lost.’’ This is necessary if permanent 
injuries and fatalities are to be considered as effecting the severity 
rate of a plant. The severity rate represents the true accident 
hazard of an industry. That industry having a large number of 
fatalities and permanent injuries each year is, you will agree, much 
more hazardous than an industry in which serious accidents are of 
rare occurrence. There should be some way then to indicate the 
hazard of the industry by its severity rate. The only logical way 


is to reduce permanent injuries and deaths to a common basis, in’ 


other words to represent the serious injuries by arbitary equiva- 
lents in days lost; the same equivalents being used in all industries. 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards and the Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions has decided upon a standard 
table of equivalent days lost for all such injuries. (The table ean 
be furnished by the National Safety Council.) The values shown 
in this table were used in computing the severity rates of the 
paper and pulp mills shown in the following table. 

When given a little thought this method of computing the severity 
rates is as it should be. When your company makes an inventory 
of its equivalent and stock, this inventory is expressed on the bal- 
ance sheet in terms of dollars. It is of course necessary in making 
the inventory that all separate items be taken into account, but 
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they are all converted into their dollar equivalents for statistical 
purposes. In a like manner, while it is necessary that a complete 
record of all permanent injuries and deaths be kept, for purposes of 
comparison these must be converted into terms of days lost in 
order to express the severity rates accurately. 

The ratings of 45 mills who submitted their accident reports for 
the period January to June, 1920, inclusive, were printed in the 
September 27 issue of the ‘‘ National Safety News’’ and are as 
below: 
ACCIDENT 

JANI 


shown 
RECORDS AND PULP MILL MEMBE 
ARY TO JUNE, 1920 (INCLUSIVE) 


Rate 
Dis- 


Rate 


Key 


Hours 


Worked 
Frequency 
Severity 
Permanent 

abilities 


Company 
Total 


189,900 
239,400 
133,580 


1,253,022 finger 
283,048 
474,240 
801,454 
633,353 
851,200 

1,836,000 
563,882 

92,835 


finger 


76,000 
4,480,124 
1,401,384 
656,865 
603, 
457,737 
936,000 
56,970 
418,13: ; ae . finger 
622,000 2s s m3! 2 fingers 
80,000 12 25. i 0 
1,983,632 6,604 9.6 od 0 
9,508,885 42,349 43 e 6 f fingers 
1 arm 
13,747 < 2 1} thumb 
1| finger 
dis. 
arm 
thumb 


fingers 


finger 
finger 
fingers 


1,933,758 


6,560 
3,938 
7,119 
6,286 


852,500 
386, 262 
598,000 
414,668 


62.0 
96.5 
6,718 115.0 : 5 1 
6,220 62.5 27 0 


1 
70.0 1 
1 
4 


J 
- finger 
223,912 
20 fingers 

$7.5 3 5 2 thumbs 
2 arms 

1 dis 


Total 30,464 39,324,975 1,870 121,066 


Note—The frequency and severity rates are calculated according to 
the method adopted by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ind by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions and recommended by the 'National Safety Council. Deaths 
and permanent injuries are weighted according to the standard scale 
adopted by the above organizations 

J. N. Stephenson, Editor ‘‘ Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada,’’ 
spoke on ‘‘ What Is Being Done in the Pulp and Paper Industry 
to Bring Education Within the Reach of Every Employee,’’ in 
part, as follows: 

‘*Several University courses in industrial chemistry include a 
few lectures on pulp and paper making. The University of Maine 
is the only American college that has given undergraduate instruc- 
tion in a regular pulp and paper curriculum, until this fall, when 
the College of Forestry of the State of New York introduced its 
first courses on this subject. 

‘*A number of places in Canada and the United States have 
provided evening classes in elementary science and mathematics for 
those engaged in pulp and paper mills. Work beyond these ele- 
mentary subjects has been difficult to provide because of the lack 
of suitable text books. This lack is being supplied by the gen- 
erous action of the pulp and paper makers in the United States 
end Canada in appropriating a fund for the preparation of a set 
of text books. Work on this large task is now under way. In the 
meantime, while waiting for the text books to appear, a number 
of mills are organizing lecture courses on the general principles 
underlying the different departments, which will be given by men 
in charge of operations. It is expected that these will be largely 
in the nature of discussion, or study, groups. 
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‘‘The organization of classes for pulp and paper makers in- 
volves a serious difficulty owing to the fact that most of the men 
work on three shifts. This could be overcome by having an after- 
noon class early in the afternoon for those who go to work at 3 
or 4 o’elock, and another session in the evening. 

‘‘One of the great advantages to be derived from this study of 
the industry by the men employed in it will be a greater knowl- 
edge of machinery and processes and consequently a decrease in 
accidents due to the lack of this knowledge.’’ 

The session closed with an address by H. T. Carruth, General 
Manager, Mead Paper and Pulp Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, which 
will be published in a later issue. 


Newly Elected Council Officers 

The newly elected officers of the National Safety Council 
are Charles P. Tolman, Chief Engineer of the National Lead 
Company, president; first vice-president, W. H. Cameron, secretary- 
treasurer of the Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, New 
York City; second vice-president, L. A. DeBlois, manager of Safe- 
ty Section, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. ; 
third vice-president, W. E. Worth, assistant manager, Industrial 
Relations Department, International Harvester Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; fourth vice-president, John A. Oartel, Safety Engineer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The following officers 
of the staff at the National Headquarters in Chicago were re- 
elected : 

C. W. Price, general manager; Sidney J. Williams, secretary; 
W. H. Frater, treasurer; and R. T. Solensten, assistant secretary. 


Exhibitors 


Following is a partial list of the exhibitors at the Congress: 

Aeme Motion Picture Projector Co., 1132 W. Austin Ave., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Advance Car-Mover Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

American-La France Fire Engine Co., 1827 8. 
Chieago, Tl. 

American Mason Safety Tread Co., 813 Old South Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American Standard Tourniquet Co., Portland, Maine. 

Beacon Safety Device Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., 373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brown Safety Ladder Mfg. Co., 439 8S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Electrie Co., 316 8. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

Chieago Pulley & Shafting Co., 40 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, 560 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Il. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Efficiency Electric Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 

Elliott Service Company, 141 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Employers’ Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

Firefoam Engineering Co. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fire Protection Equinment Co., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Alfred C. Goethel Co., 823-31 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Howe Safety Appliance Co., Granite City, Il. 

Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electrie Co., 5716 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Kremer-Cummins Machine Co. 

Lungmotor Company, 711% Bolyston St., Boston, Mass. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Milwaukee Industrial Dental Clinic, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Tank Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 906 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Institute for Industrial Edueation, 512 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

National Safety Council, Historical Exhibit. 

National Safety Council, Library Exhibit. 

National Safety News. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 407 8. Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Pawling & Harnishfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., 327 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 

The Rand Co., 116 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 165 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

Safety First Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Va. 

Safety First Supply Co., 107 Third Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Safety Truck Brake Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Seeley Chemical Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Square D Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Surty Guard Co., 4137 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, II. 


Michigan Ave., 
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Double Seaheaihie for 


Pulp and Paper Mills 


Mills, lumber yards and woodworking plants using 
electrical energy for power and light reduce fire 
hazards by installing Economy Fuses in all circuits. 
The “Und. Lab. Inspected” label on the fuse and 
the symbol on Economy “Drop Out” Renewal 
Links mean double protection—factory and labora- 
tory. 

Economy Fuses are accurately rated. They give 
maximum safety and efficiency at minimum cost— 
cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% as compared 
with the use of “one time” fuses. 

Fibre cartridge, sturdy end-caps and the winged 
washers which securely lock the fuses are virtually 
indestructible. 

All that is discarded in a blown Economy Fuse is the inex- 


pensive strip of fused metal, which is replaced in a few 
moments by a new Economy “Drop Out” Renewal Link. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers Ferrule type 




















Knife-blade type 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


Economy Fuses were the first line using an inexpensive bare link for restoring a blown fuse to its original 
efficiency to be APPROVED IN ALL CAPACITIES by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. _| 
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Avoid the Idler Pulley 
Copyright, 1920, by W. F. Schaphorst 

N spite of all that has been said against the idler 

pulley, we still occasionally read letters in which 
belt men declare the idler pulley is a good thing. 

I agree that idler pulleys cannot be avoided alto- 
gether, but nevertheless maintain that wherever the 
idler pulley can be side stepped it certainly should not 
be used, because it absorbs power and is an additional 
hardship to the belt. 

There is seldom any excuse for using an idler pulley 
on a horizontal drive, but there is an occasional ex- 
cuse for using one on a vertical drive, because in a 
vertical drive it is impossible to run the belt slack. 

It has been my experience in connection with drives 
varying from horizontal to forty-five degrees, that by 
putting the belt in such condition that it will not slip, 
by making it nice, soft and pliable, it can be run very 
slack—so slack that the sides almost do touch, but of 
course they should not be permitted to come in con- 
tact. By cleaning belts properly and giving them suf- 
ficient length so that they can run slack, we have a 
greatly increased arc of contact with least danger of 
slipping. Besides, there is less tension on the bear- 
ings, consequently less power waste due to this ten- 
sion, and in addition there is a saving of running the 
extra idler pulley, also, the saving of the cost of the 
idler pulley itself. 

Wherever belts run off of pulleys, it is usually due 
to improper alignment. By aligning the pulley care- 
fully and by so treating the belt that slippage will be 
stopped, there will be no running off, and there will 
be no need for an idler pulley. If the belt is narrow— 
so narrow that it will slip—an idler pulley will make 
that matter worse by increasing the tension and caus- 
ing the belt to stretch and soon break. 

By running belts slack, thus decreasing the strain 
on the belt, the writer has known of instances where 
belts have done duty for eighteen years and more, and 
no knife has ever been used on the belt to make it 
shorter. A belt of this kind does not have to be taken 
up constantly. The slacker the better, because of the 
greater arc of contact on both pulleys. 


“Steady ! Always be careful—keep your head and 
keep your sound limbs,” says the National Safety 
Council. 





The Used Felt Problem 


VERY manager and superintendent of paper mills 

is well aware of the three principal items of ex- 

pense in the operation of their plant ; namely, labor, 
fuel and felts. 

To economize on fuel, they employ every means at 
their command to lessen the consumption of fuel and 
obtain the greatest efficiency from the amount of fuel 
used. 

The labor problem is one that must be met accord- 
ing to local conditions, together with obtaining the 
greatest efficiency in their particular plant. 

To offset the high cost of felts, however, is a prob- 
lem seemingly beyond their control, as the open mar- 
ket for used felts is at the mercy of conditions con- 
fronting the shoddy mills relative to the demand for 
their products, and thus, the price of used felts drops 
quite low. 

This condition can be overcome to quite an extent, 
since every mill accumulates felts that are of much 
greater value than the open market offers for them. 
Felts of this grade can be converted into finished prod- 
ucts ; namely, bed blankets and auto rebes, for which 
there is a ready market in their own community at a 
price bringing much greater returns. 





Enlarges Old Mill 


The Beaver Brook Paper Mills of Danbury, Conn., 
manufacturers of wrapping, hardware, textile and 
tube papers and colored specialties is preparing to 
erect a large addition to its plant and install addi- 
tional papermaking machinery and equipment, for 
the purpose of increasing the capacity of the mills 
to about five times the present maximum output. 

The Beaver Brook Paper Mills is one of the oldest 
manufacturing concerns in Danbury, having been 
established about sixty years ago by the McArthur 
Bros., who conducted it successfully many years. 
The business changed hands a few years ago, and 
has since been acquired by James E. Gallagher who 
as president and treasurer has conducted it with 
much success. R. B. Livermore, a paper manufac- 
turer of twenty-five years’ experience, is associated 
with him as superintendent of the factory, and is to 
continue in that capacity. 
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Wot GANSCHOW Gre 


CHICAGO. ILL.U.S.A. 
<I >- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORM GEAR & SPUR GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


Let us help you figure out your Spur Gear and Worm Gear Reducer Proslems. 
WE DO IT FOR OTHERS, WHY NOT FOR YOU? 





Our Mechanical and Engineering Department is open, at all times, for your convenience. 


OUR 50 YEARS EXPERIENCE IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


WILLIAM GANSCHOW COMPANY 
Washington Blvd. and Morgan Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 

















A Husky Helper 


ITH an Auto-Crane on the 

job you can purchase an 
ample coal reserve stock when 
prices are lowest; store it quickly 
and cheaply in small space; get it 
from car to stock-pile, and thence 
to boiler, without waste motion. 





, 

Progressive manufacturers are 
putting their material - handling 
problems up to the speedy Auto- 
Crane. It shoulders your lifting, 
loading and digging. Saves time, 
money and man-power by keeping 
all its jobs moving at top speed. 
Furnished in three types of mount- 
ing; three kinds of power. 





Thirty-five years of successful 
hoisting equipment manufacture Mishawaka Woolen Mil.s, Mishawaka, Ind. 
is built into every Auto-Crane. Auto-Crane fighting ‘‘hot spot’’ in coal pile 
Interesting booklets on request. 


The John F. Byers Machine Co. AU I O-( RAN Ee 
311 Sycamore Street, Ravenna, Ohio 


BECKWITH PATENTS 


Jates Representatives in 25 Leading Cities 
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Can You Afford It? 


Soot and ash deposits on the fire sur- 
faces of boilers cause a loss of millions 
of dollars annually. 


Your proportionate share in this 
loss depends upon the number of boil- 
ers you operate, the cost of coal, and 
the degree of cleanliness obtaining. 


Suppose*you have four 500 H. P. 
boilers. Nornvally these will require 
4 tons of coal per hour, or 20,000 tons 
of coal per year on a 5,000 hr. basis. 
At present prices, this coal probably 
will cost you $100,000 per year. 


If you customarily allow your boil- 
ers to get in the condition shown in the 
picture before cleaning them, your loss 


is anywhere from $10,000 to $20,000 or 


more per year. 


If you clean your boilers regularly 
and conscientiously with the hand 
lance, your loss is from $4,000 to $8,000 
per year, depending upon the skill of 
the fireman. 

If you clean your boilers with Dia- 
mond Soot Blowers you incur no loss, 
but get value received in steam (within 
the limitations of your furnaces and 
boilers) for every dollar spent for coal. 

Best of all, Diamond Soot Blowers 
cost but a fraction of the annual sav- 
ing. 

Ask for Bulletin 290. 


Diamon 


S@DT BLOWERS - SAVE 4 to 8% FUEL 
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Power Plant Management 
(Continued from page 993) 
furnace. When installed under conditions within 
its limitations, it is more economical and satisfactory 
than hand-firing. 


The Under-feed Stokers 


Among the best known under-feed stokers are the 
Taylor, Type “E,” Jones, Riley, Westinghouse, and 
American. 

The under-feed stoker is the stoker for large in- 
stallations and exceedingly high ratings. Indeed, so 
completely has it pre-empted this field that it is 
unusual to go into a large central station or high- 
duty large boiler power plant of any sort, built in 
recent years, and find other types of stokers installed. 

There are a number of reasons for this. First of 
all, the under-feed stoker is adapted to all grades and 
sizes of free-burning bituminous coal. Next, it is 
essentially a forced draft stoker, since it operates 
with restricted air openings and very deep fires. The 
forcing capacity is almost unlimited, instances being 
known where this stoker has been driven to over 400 
per cent rating. 

Sufficient combustion chamber space is the prin- 
cipal consideration in making under-feed stoker in- 
stallations, as with this stoker it is necessary to 
elevate the boiler a very considerable distance above 
the floor. Coking arches or plates are dispensed with 
entirely. The principle of the under-feed stoker is 
that of a steam-driven ram, which forces the fresh 
coal into a large receiving retort, contained within 
the furnace, and from there up under the fuel bed. 

The Jones stoker consists of nothing whatever 
except this retort or a series of retorts, depending 
upon the size of the boiler. There are no grate bars, 
and no ash-pit—just a blazing pile of coal, continually 
fed with new supplies pushed up from below. Air 
is admitted through hollow blast tiles at the upper 
edges of the retort. Ash and clinker form chiefly 
on the dead plate between the retorts, and are re- 
moved by hand at intervals of a few hours. Auto- 
matic control of air and fuel supply is secured, defi- 
nite proportions of each being admitted as the steam 
pressure tends to rise or fall. 

In the Type “E” stoker, the retort has a recipro- 
cating sliding bottom, which carries the coal for- 
ward. It is delivered unformly from front to rear, 
by auxiliary pushers, and as it rises in the retort is 
distributed to the sides of the furnace by means of 
rocking-bars, so set as to slope both ways from the 
center of the furnace toward the side walls. The 
progress of the burning coal and also of the ash 
and clinker is constantly toward the sides. By the 
up and down action of the rocking-bars, the clinker 
is kept from forming in large pieces. Dump trays 
at the side permit cleaning by the act of throwing 
a single lever. 

More elaborate than other under-feed stokers, the 
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We Specialize Repairing 





An Old Gauge Made New 


your op GAUGES 


We can make them better than new—prompt delivery 
guaranteed — uniform quality at a satisfactory cost 


We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 


The men employed by us are experts in this line. We have 
the capacity and equipment to handle a large 
amount of this work. Give us a trial. 


Write for particulars of Our New Hydraulic Gauge. 
Eliminates spring troubles and stops Vibration. 


THE MANNING GAUGE CO., Ince. 


77 Traverse Street Boston, Mass. 








Inquirers Please Mention Tue Parer Inpustry 
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Variable Speed Engine 


The engine illustrated above is especially designed to drive 
paper machines, giving continuous and reliable service. A 
patented safety device protects your employees and plant. 


THE BROWNELL CO., Dayton, Ohio 


SEND FOR BULLETIN E-4 
E MMMM. TT 
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THE BALL VARIABLE 
SPEED ENGINE 


solves the problem of your variable speed 
drive. Its reliability results in maximum 
production. That’s why one in every 
three of these engines is a repeat order. 


Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pax 


Sn 





PTT 


Variable and Constant 
SPEED ENGINES 


Paper Mill Economy is assisted 
very materially by the installation 
of High Grade Variable Speed 


and Constant Speed Engines. 





eemmnenrvnnnnnen Send for List of Installations and Catalog 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
MUM 
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BROWNHOIST 
Handling Materials at the Mill 


S YOURS one of the many mills 
which handles considerable pulp? 
Some of these have found it to be 

more rapid and economical to do this 
handling with a Brownhoist locomo- 
tive crane. A Brownhoist will not 
only place the pulp wherever it is 
needed, but will handle your coal, 
switch the cars and take care of in- 
numerable jobs which come up around 
the yard. If you have much handling 
to do, our long crane experience 
should be of use to you. We will 
gladly give you any information for 
the asking. 


The 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Heavy Dock 
Machinery, Bridge Cranes, ete., as well as smaller 
Cranes and Hoists 
Branch Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago and San Francisco. 
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Taylor consists of a series of alternate retorts and 
tuyeres, sharply inclined toward the rear of the 
furnace. Each retort is filled with two rams—the 
upper for pushing the green coal inward and up- 
ward—the lower for forcing the fire toward the dump 
plates at the rear. The dump plates referred to are 
hung on the rear of the wind-box. They are con- 
trolled from the front of the furnace. This stoker 
may be operated efficiently and smokelessly at the 
heaviest known over-loads, hence it is frequently 
found in the largest plants. Stoker and blower are 
operated by the same engine, and power required 
for this purpose is from 2.5 to 5 per cent of steam 
generated, making it probably the highest steam 
user among the stokers. 

The Riley is a multiple retort stoker, the distinctive 
feature of which is that the sides of the retort recip- 
rocate relative to the bottom. This arrangement 
results in the fuel being moved at a uniform rate out 
of the retort and across the ash supply porting plates 
until it is discharged through adjustable openings 
next to the bridge wall. 


Points to Remember Regarding Stoker 
Operation 

Here are a few points to remember regarding 
stoker operation: 

1. Draft must be under close control at all times. 

2. Keep air vents open. 

3. Look out for air leaks, particularly after making 
adjustment. 

4. Make frequent flue gas analysis. 

5. Keep side walls clean of adhesions. 

6. Do not stop stoker long, with hopper full of coal. 

7. In chain grates make adjustment of gate and 
speed if fire tends to withdraw from gate or run 
over end. 

8. Coking coal may require slice bar. 

9. In washing outboiler, do not get water on arches 
or brickwork. 

10. Do not pull dead plates entirely clear of ash. 

11. Keep ash-pit cleared out. 

12. Have all necessary maintenance work attended 
to promptly. 


Summary 


We have found that the chain grate stoker is suit- 
able for boilers of quite good size, up to 250 per cent 
rating, and that its important characteristic is that 
grates must be designed for the fuel burned. We 
have shown that the over-feed stoker is particularly 
suitable for medium sized installations, up to 200 per 
cent rating. The down-draft furnace, particularly 
for small boilers operated at non-excessive ratings, 
offers a comparatively inexpensive substitute for cer- 
tain functions of the mechanical stoker. And finally, 
we have placed the under-feed stoker as the appa- 
ratus for large boilers, operated at extremely high 
ratings. 
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AJAX : 15% Less Coal 

store erates Grates ~ an increased steam 
capacity and 

lower maintenance 


and labor costs- 


VALLEY IRON WORKS 


WILLIAMSPORT PENNA. 
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Do You Have Many Ashes to Handle? “The ELLIS AUTOMATIC 
Every pulp and paper mill of any size has as 
= Sion Gee Ge aie ne TILTING STEAM TRAP 


solv ed their problems satisfactorily—they are IN FOUR TYPES” 


~___ AMERICAN 


The jet of high velocity 
steam carries the ashes 
away instantly. The con- 
veyor cuts handling from 
hours to minutes. Saves 
50 to 75%. Send for cata- 
logue P, that describes this 
conveyor. 


AMERICAN STEAM CONVEYOR = 
CORPORATION = 
Coal and Ash = 
Handling Equip- 
ment 
326 W. Madison 
Street 
CHICAGO 
110 W. 4th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Vacuum Traps, Direct Return Traps 
Lifting Traps, Separating Traps 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PAPER MILL USES. 


The best trap made to remove the steam condensation from 
paper machine dryers. Works on a new and improved principle 
different from any other trap on the market. 


Let us send you further information. 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
332 South LaSalle Street Chicago, IIl. 
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WE-FU-GOANDSCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE % SONS CO..PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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“Empire Products” 


ROSIN SIZING 
that will Size 


ENGLISH COATING CLAYS 
that will Coat 


DOMESTIC & ENGLISH FILLING 
CLAYS 
that Fill 


SATIN WHITE 
that is Satiney 


FELT CLEANER 
that Cleans 


TALC 


for all Papers 


Our Motto 
Economy Service Courtesy Co-operation 


EMPIRE SIZE AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 26, Albany, N. Y., Plant Rensselaer, N. Y. 




















The Stickle Automatic 
Steam Control for 
Paper Machines 


E wish to emphasize the word 

“automatic.” This with us 

means that the steam follows 
changes that come to the sheet from 
free to hard drying stock or any ordi- 
nary changes in weights. A control 
that does not do this in itself is not 
automatic. This makes a better sheet 
of paper. We guarantee to hold the 
moisture at any point you wish with 
Y% of 1% change. Furnished on 60 
days’ approval. 


OPEN COIL 
HEATER & PURIFIER CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Acids and Caustics 
(Continued from page 1003) 


cautions should be taken to see that every container 
is marked in plain, large letters showing the contents 
and uses of each. If two or more solutions are placed 
on the same rack, it is well to have them of different 
color. One solution may be white or colorless, and a 
harmless vegetable coloring matter may be added to 
make another red; or different colored bottles may 
be used. 

It is a general rule that acids neutralize caustics 
and alkalis, and vice versa, but this rule is not infal- 
lible. It is, therefore, preferable to know the best 
neutralizer for each chemical. 


First-Aid for Chemical Burns 


(a) For acid burns—nitric, sulphuric mixed, hydro- 
chloric, acetic, oxalic, and picric (for oleum, first wipe 
off clean with a clean cloth), bathe freely with water 
and apply a saturated solution of bicarbonate of soda. 

(b) For alkalis,—caustic potash, caustic soda, am- 
monia, lime, and soda ash,—bathe freely with water 
and then apply a 2 per cent solution of acetic acid. 

(c) For hydrofluoric acid, bathe freely with water 
and then with dilute ammonia water. 

(d) For carbolic acid burns, wash at once with 
water, then with alcohol or a solution containing equal 
parts of sweet oil and lime water. 

(e) For hydrocyanic acid, wash with water, then 
with hydrogen peroxide. 


Fumes 


Many chemicals and mixtures of chemicals give 
off fumes or vapors that are dangerously poisonous, 
anaesthetic, or corrosive. This is true of many acids, 
ammonia, and alcohol. Precautions should, there- 
fore, be taken to prevent the fume poisoning of oper- 
ators. One exceedingly serious feature of fume 
poisoning is that the effects do not always follow 
promptly upon the exposure and a man may be in 
danger of his life without being aware of it. Work- 
men who often have to expose themselves to chemical 
fumes believe themselves to be immune to them, and 
attribute their supposed immunity to experience or 
to a superior constitution. This beljef, however, is 
utterly without foundation. Fatal fume poisoning 
may follow an exposure that does not appear to be 
particularly more severe nor worse than the same 
man has undergone repeatedly on other occasions 
without any apparent ill effects. 

It is essential to maintain high grade medical su- 
pervision in every plant where chemicals are used. It 
is good practice to examine physically all workmen 
before .they are accepted for employment, to make 
sure that they have no pre-disposing defects that 
will make them especially liable to sickness or injury 
from acids or caustics. It is also advisable to re- 
examine the men at regular intervals to determine 
what effect the work is having upon their health. 
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Three Departments Specializing for Service ORIGINATORS 





Registered Wood Rolls Water Power Equipment 


**Rodney Hunt’’ Turbine and Rim 
Leverage Water Wheels and Equip- 
ment for developing water power from 
large, medium and small streams. 











2 : ; : Water Controlling Apparatus 
For all makes and sizes of Machines, including ET erg ey a 


Textile, Paper, Laundry, Tanning, etc. Gates, Valves, Hoists, Scre.ns, Fittings. 
a 


“Rodney Hunt” Roll Blueprints Power Transmission Equipment 


help you standardize your Roll Heavy Shafting, Bearings, Hangers, Clutches, Pulleys, 
Gears, and Accessories 


Equipment and keep accurate 
Service Records. 














A Book of Complete Information ‘‘Power Develop- 
Blue Prints for all types of Rolls Send for Assortment ment of Small Streams’’ 178 pages, illustrated, $3.50 





Write Department of Wood Rolls Write Department of Water Power Equipment 








Also Textile Wet Finishing Machinery for Goods in Roll or String 


Write Textile Machinery Department for circulars 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY, 45 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
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We Build 


Suction Couch and Suction Press Rolls 


in 10” 14-9/16”, 18”, 22” and 25” Diameters, 


to conform to any width or speed machines. 
HM A 


One Cylinder Machine, equipped with Millspaugh Suction 
Press Roll and one other Press, both on same felt, 
which delivers the sheet to the dryers 44 
per cent dry. Qn a two-width trim 
produces an average of 48 tons 
per day running 51 pound 
sheets of Roofing Felt. 


If it interests YOU tell us 


THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Rubber Covered Felt Rolls 


DO YOU KNOW 


That we cover Felt Rolls with Rubber 
that give better service than Brass 
Covered Rolls? 


Our Rolls wear perfectly smooth. When 
once installed they require no further 
attention. 


Write for names of satisfied customers 
using our rolls. 
We Are Rubber Roll Specialists 
Our Press Roll Stocks Are 
the BEST on the Market. 


The American Wringer Co. 


Dept. R WOONSOCKET, R. I. 




















Gibbs-Brower Bulletin 


MILLS FOR SALE THIS MONTH 





News Mills with and without Pulp Mills 


Boxboard, Newsboard and Chipboard Mills—20, 50 
or 70 tons capacity. 

Wrapping Mills, Kraft, Manila, Sheathing, Textile and 
High Grade Wrappings. 

Tissue Mills, Toilet Crepe and Copying—5 to 15 tons 
capacity. 

Book, Writings and Ledger Mill—10 tons capacity. 

Leather and Fibre Board Mills—5 and | 0 tons capacity. 

Felt Roofing Mill—10 tons capacity. 


Specialty Paper Mills—Onion Skin, Water Finished 
Papers, Etc. 


Ground Wood and Fiber Pulp Mills. 


At a real bargain price, Excellent Rebuilt German 
Paper Machine for immediate delivery—59-inch 
trim, for the manufacture of machine finished 
Papers glazed on one side—with capacity of 6 to 
8 tons per 24 hours. Complete Blue Prints and 
Specifications ready for inspection at our office. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL BROKERS 


Telephone, Barclay 8020 
261 Broadway New York City 


Our Motto, “Service First” 
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When a man is compelled to breathe an atmosphere 
charged with chemical fumes, he should take short, 
shallow breaths. The fumes will then come in con- 
tact only with the upper air passages and compara- 
tively small part of the lung tissues. 

Respirators and helmets will often afford protec- 
tion against fume poisoning. The simplest form of 
respirator consists of a handkerchief or piece of cloth 
tied over the nose and mouth. Respirators with 
valves are practically worthless in this work, for the 
metal is liable to corrode or rust and afford no pro- 
tection whatsoever. Many patented respirators hold 
a sponge which users are advised to saturate with an 
alkaline solution. To be very effective, however, the 
alkaline solution must be strong and there is then 
danger of receiving alkaline burns. The most com- 
mon solutions for protection against acid fumes are 
a 20 per cent solution of caustic soda, or a saturated 
solution of ordinary washing soda, or sodium bicar- 
bonate. Boric acid and glycerine are used for pro- 
tection against ammonia fumes. 

Many people believe that the United States army 
gas mask affords ample protection against all sorts of 
poisonous or irritating gases. The mask does absorb 
many poisonous gases, but it does not supply oxygen 
other than that which is filtered through from the 
atmosphere. In other words, it furnishes no protec- 
tion against an atmosphere where there is a material 
deficiency in oxygen. It is suggested that prospective 
buyers consult the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C., before purchasing or using United 
States army gas masks. 

There may be occasions when respirators are the 
only protection available, but it is much safer to 
wear oxygen or air helmets when entering rooms or 
descending into tanks or vats that are liable to con- 
tain noxious fumes or vapors. Some employers do 
not depend upon self-contained air helmets, but 
specify oxygen helmets or ones where air is supplied 
by an air line from an outside source. In selecting 
a man for work in a tank, care should be taken to 


’ choose a thin or medium-built man of light weight. 


He should have a heavy leather strap or thoroughly 
tested rope securely fastened about his body under 
the arms. The other end of the strap or rope should 
be securely tied outside and attended by two work- 
then who will be able, if necessary, to render assist- 
ance at once. After the work is completed, the man 
should immediately take a bath and change his cloth- 
ing. This will minimize the danger of burns that 
may result from acid eating or soaking through the 
clothing. 

To prevent fume poisoning, the first consideration 
should be to eliminate all fumes at their source. 
Proper ventilation may be secured through vents in 
the roof so arranged that they can be kept open even 
when it rains. This will usually give satisfaction in 
eliminating fumes that are lighter than air and will 
even be of considerable value in carrying off fumes 
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Manufacturers 


Adjustable 
Sheet 


Cutters i] 


for tissue, waxed and 


Manufacturers 


of ——<—<——— : 


Slitters and 
Rewinders 


Any width, to handle 
any weight paper from 
tissue to cardboard. 





















Rolls up to other papers. 
40 inches 
in diameter Rotary or 
Bed and Platen 
i Presses 


of paper, tissue to card- 


for printing all classes 
board. | 


Series OM Medium Weight Slitter and Rewinder 


| MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


948 Dorchester Ave., Boston 25, Mass. 




















Swenson Evaporators 
in the Plant of the 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd. 


The plant of the St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., at Cape 
Madeline, Canada, is Swenson equipped. 

A Swenson Quadruple Effect Evaporator has heen in opera- 
tion here since May, 1917. It is used for concentrating 
“Black Liquor” in sulphate pulp process, and results, accord- 
ing to the plant superintendent have always been excep- 
tionally good. 

“For increased output—lowered production costs—larger 
profits, it pays to specify Swensons. 


The Swenson Catalog contains complete data. 
A copy will be mailed on request. Write today. 


Sjemzene Hnroaron fo, 


945 Monadnock “Bleck » Setenae Angola _ 
East ford, Indiana 
318 Widener Bids. Philadelphia Harvey, ‘linois. 
30 Church St., New York Joliet, Illinois 
Cable Kddecws “Evaporator Chicago,” Western Union Code 
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HE next time you are buying any 
kind of a cotton dryer felt, four- 
drinier or cylinder wire, enamel or 
rubber apron cloth, felt washing powder, 
cotton tapes for cutters, etc., cotton or 
rubber belting, or any other require- 
ment of a paper mill, get in touch with 


MOREY-LORD CO. 


60 India Street 
BOSTON MASS. 





Our services are at your disposal at all times, 
and all inquiries will be attended to in our 
most scrupulous and conscientious manner. 




















BUILD NOW 


The history of American business de- 
velopment shows that its remarkable 
progress is due largely to the courage, 
foresight, boldness, and broadness of 
vision of our leaders. 


Such qualities were never needed more 
than they are today. 


If we are to pay our huge war bills, 
develop our domestic markets, and take 
a place among the large trading nations 
of the world, we must multiply our 
production many times. 


In order to do this we must have greatly in- 
creased manufacturing and trading facilities. 


Let us not pay too much attention to -prices 
but rather give heed to the great need. 


Ranger Built Is Well Built 


Casper Ranger Construction Co. 
Main Office, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Springfield, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
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that are heavier than air. A further precaution is 
to introduce warm, dry air at the floor level. This 
rises and tends to take with it many vapors that are 
heavier than air. Natural draft hoods or fresh-air 
fans are often successful, but the surest way is to 
install suction or exhaust fans. 


First-Aid for Fume Poisoning 


Industrial nurses and others in charge of first-aid 
should be thoroughly familiar with proper first-aid 
methods in case of fume poisoning. 

(a) For acids—nitric, sulphuric, mixed, hydro- 
fluoric, carbonic, hydrochloric—mix fifteen drops of 
chloroform in a glass of water with a tablespoonful 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia. This mixture should 
be administered to the patient a little at a time so 
that he takes the whole glassful in from thirty min- 
utes to an hour. 

(b) For ammonia, frequently apply cold com- 
presses and aqueous solutions of boric acid to the 
eyes. 

(c) For hydrocyanic acid, mix one ounce of 23 per 
cent solution of ferrous sulphate, one ounce of 5 per 
cent solution of caustic potash, and 30 grams of pow- 
dered magnesium oxide in half a pint of water. Shake 
the mixture and administer to the patient. 


Internal Poisoning 
When poisons are taken internally, the usual pro- 
cedure is to induce vomiting. This general rule should 
not be followed, however, when caustic alkalis or acid 
poisons are swallowed. Antidotes should be taken 
into the stomach as soon as possible. 


First-Aid for Internal Poisoning 

(a) For acids—sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, 
mixed, hydrofluoric, oxalic, picric, and acetic—give 
powdered chalk or magnesia with a large quantity of 
water, or give washing soda, soap or wood ashes with 
water; follow with milk, olive oil, or white of an egg 
in water. 

(b) For alkalis—caustic potash, soda ash, ammo- 
nia,. caustic soda, and lime, give water freely, with 
vinegar, citric acid, cider, orange or lime juice; fol- 
low with milk, barley water or white of an egg in 
water. 

(c) For alcohols (grain or wood)—give hot black 
coffee. Keep the body warm with hot water bottles. 
Drink large quantities of water to which baking soda 
has been added. 

(d) For carbolic acid, give a tablespoonful of 
Epsom or Glauber’s Salts in a cup of warm water; 
follow with the white of egg and water. 

(e) For hydrocyanic acid, insert stomach tube and 
thoroughly wash out stomach with fresh water. For 
sodium cyanide (96-98 per cent) have on hand in 
separate bottles sodium hydrate 1 per cent solutior, 
5 oz.; ferrous sulphate 33 per cent solution, 1 oz.; 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Caustic Soda 76% 
Special Alkalies 


Soda Ash 58% 
Modified Sodas 





BICARBONATE OF SODA, U.S. P. 


Our complete Works, located at Painesville, Ohio, directly situated on 
three Trunk Line Railroads, are in position to serve you to advantage. 


Address inquiries and communications to 
our general offices at 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


UT 
TU 
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The Mathieson Alkali Works, (Inc.) 


General Offices 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 








Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y. Works: Sallville, Va. 
Branch Offices: . 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 327 So. Lasalle St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
R. I. Hospital Trust Bldg. Widener Bldg. 
66 e 99 
Eagle Thistle” Brand of Products 
Liquid Chlorine Chloride of Lime 
One hundred per cent pure anhydrous HIGH TEST BLEACHING POWDER 


for use with any control apparatus. 


Shipped in 105 Ib., 150 Ib., 2000 Ib. Cylin- 
ders and Containers. Also shipped in 


Strongest, quickest settling, most stable 
Bleaching Powder manufactured. 


Tank Cars when required. Shipped in 225 Ib., 450 Ib., 750 Ib. drums 
Prompt shipments made due to our large for domestic trade. Special wooden 
capacity. lined drums for export holding 400 Ibs. 


If you have a problem to solve write us, and we will give same the closest and 
Promptest attention of our Technical Service Staff. 
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Get Your Copy of 
the Latest Bulletin on 
Better Belt Service 


As a practical man you know that no belt can 
give better service than its joint. 


To enable you to get the maximum of service 
out of your belting, we have prepared this 
booklet—“Modern Scientific Methods of Belt 
Joining.” 

It actually informs—rather than argues. 


Absolutely devoid of vague theorisms and sell- 
ing buncum, it gets right down to brass tacks 
in the “how” and “why” of making belt joints 
with Crescent Belt Fasteners that will hold for 
the life of the most durable belt; joints that 
will not weaken the belt; belt joints that will 
run the same as endless on the pulley side, with- 
out noise, clatter or thumping; belt joints that 
will insure maximum power transmission and 
continuous production. 


Every condition of belt service is completely and ac- 
curately covered, and classified for instant reference. 


“Modern Scientific Methods of Belt Joining” in your 
Belt Room will mean dollars in your pocket. 


A copy is yours for the asking. Just tell us to send 
you Booklet Q-1. 


Crescent Belt Fasteners will be sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. Advise us the width and thickness and 
pulley diameters on any drive you would like to 
try them. No charge or obligation involved, until 
after 30 days you are entirely satisfied. 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Canadian Branch: 
32 Front St., West, Toronto 


England: 
32, Paradise Street, Birmingham 


CRESCENT 


Make Good Belts Give Better Service 
BELT FASTENERS 
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calcined magnesia, 2 grams. Mix, when required, 
and cause the patient to swallow. 


Fires 

Some acids in their action on animal and vegetable 
substances develop heat that may be great enough 
to set fire to clothing, straw, wood, and other com- 
bustible material. In extinguishing a fire caused by 
acid, it is best to cover the fire with a woolen blanket 
or with loose dirt or sand. Water or chemical ex- 
tinguishers may put out the fire, but they are liable 
to increase the fumes to such an extent that they 
become more dangerous than the fire. 


_Explosions 

Some acids, though usually not so considered, are 
explosive, for in their action on metal they are apt 
to generate enough hydrogen to produce explosive 
mixtures. Open flames, lights, or work of any sort 
which is liable to cause a spark should, therefore, be 
avoided around tank cars, tanks, drums, or any metal 
container used for holding acid. 

Extreme care should be exercised in mixing chem- 
icals, or bringing one into contact with or even near 
to another; chemical actions may develop unnoticed. 
Many serious explosions have resulted from ignorance 
or carelessness on the part of workmen and chemists. 
In diluting an acid with water, the acid should always 
be added to the water, not the water to the acid. The 
acid should be slowly added, and the mixture should 
be stirred constantly: 


Shipping and Storage 

Acids are usually shipped (shippers of chemicals 
should be’ careful to observe the shipping regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission) or 
stored in one of four different ways: in (a) large 
tanks or vats; (b) metal drums; (c) glass carboys; 
(d) small jugs. 

When a new shipment of liquid chemicals is re- 
ceived, it is well to open the containers at once to 
relieve any internal pressure which may have devel- 
If necessary, some of the contents should be 
It is advisable to leave a 10 per cent air 
space in each container. This will safely care for 
ordinary extremes in temperature. After this is 
done, the containers should again be sealed. Except 
when the contents are being drawn, all containers 
should be tightly closed. This will prevent fumes 
leakage and will to some extent stop any corrosive 
action the chemical may have on the container. 


Tanks and Vats 

Where acid is received in tank cars and stored in 
quantities, it is well to have the storage tank located 
underground so it can be filled by gravity. Where 
this is done, the storage tank should be placed in a 
substantial cement or brick-lined pit, the walls of 
which are far enough away from the tank to allow 
access for complete inspection. 

Every tank that is used for the storage of chem- 


removed. 
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The 1921 Safety Calendar 


Is on the Press 


There Is Only One Safety Calendar 
Printed Each Year and This Is It 








Each month of the calendar is 
printed on a separate sheet, 
witha clever, high-grade, 
three-color illustration at the 

top of each. Twelve humor- 

ous pictures, each driving 
home forcibly its own safety 
message. — 


Hazards common both to 
the home and the factory 
—serious because of the 
frequency of the accidents 
which they cause—are 
the subjects around 
which these illustrations 
are built. 


























Bie? ata 


This calendar offers a 
splendid opportunity 
to round out safety in- 
structions given to the 
man in the shop by 
carrying the message 
into his home, to 
his wife, and to his 
children, and 
through them, 
back to him. 


On quantity orders your firm name will 
be imprinted without additional charge. 
Write for an advance copy at once. It : 

will be sent to you by return mail ye la 
without any obligation on your part. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Co-operative Non-commercial 
168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Leffel Turbine Water Wheels 
High Speed — High Horsepower — High E ficiency 
Vertical and Horizontal Designs 





Large Horizontal Direct Connected Unit 


Write for Bulletin 54 


The JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Boston Office: Room 610 Compton Bidg., 161 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SALES ENGINEERS 


B. F. Groff, 556 Woolworth Lancaster, Pa. 
H. H. White, 1503 S Fourth Nat'l | < Bidg Atlanta, G Ga. 
William Hamilton Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont., 

















Smith Hydraulic Turbines 





Illustration shows horizontal 
unit developing 2,400 horse- 
power under 42 feet head, at 


88% EFFICIENCY 


installed at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Mill of International Paper Co. 


Write Dept. “S” for Illustrated Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO 
76 W. Monroe St. 


MONTREAL 
#5 Power Bldg. 


BOSTON 
176 Federal St. 
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icals should be so installed as to minimze the danger 
in case the tank should rupture and the contents 
escape. The tank should be supported in such a 
way that leakage from any part of it would be im- 
mediately noticed, and it should be covered, exter- 
nally, with a suitable protective paint that will pre- 
vent corrosion from moisture, fumes, and other 
causes. It is also wise to surround the tank with a 
pit, catch basin or depression of some kind, large 
enough to hold the entire contents of the tank in 
case of rupture. This will not prevent the formation 
of fumes but will at least localize the liquid and pre- 
vent it from flowing into workrooms and other places 
where it would be dangerous. 

After a tank or a vat has been emptied, it is not 
sufficient merely to wash it out with water. To re- 
move fumes and remaining particles of acid, the con- 
tainer after being washed thoroughly with plenty of’ 
water should then be cleaned further with steam that 
is introduced under considerable pressure by means 
of a hose. The hose should be directed against every 
part of the surface of the tank just as though the 
metal were being washed with a stream of water. 
Care should be exercised in handling a steam hose 
to prevent the scalding of operators and fellow- 
workmen. 


Pulp Mills in Newfoundland 


(Reprinted from Chicago Daily News) 
HE NEWFOUNDLAND legislature at its last 
session enacted measures enabling two pulp 
and paper companies, one British and one Nor- 
wegian, to establish industries within the island, cir- 
cumstances taken as an indication that capitalists are 
being attracted to this country and that before long 
other enterprises of the same character will be set 
on foot. 
The British company is locating at Bonne bay, mid- 
way up the west coast, heretofore best known as the 
scene of an important and successful winter herring 





‘fishery, but with areas in the vicinity thickly wooded 


and rivers affording sufficient water power to justify 
the promoters in believing that they can make it a 
success. The Norwegian company is located in Bona- 
vista bay, in an area where codfishing is the most 
prominent industry, but where a series of well wooded 
valleys, running far into the interior and drained by 
substantial rivers, has for a long time formed an at- 
traction for those interested in the pulp and paper 
business. 


War Stopped Operations 

Before the war those who have recently acquired 
land and other capitalists as well, were negotiating 
for these properties, but the opening of hostilities 
compelled an abandonment of operations there, as ia 
other quarters. The world wide demand for paper, 
however, which is becoming more pressing every day 
has stimulated anew the utilizing of all suitable areas 
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WILLIAMS STANDARD PAPER MOISTURE TESTER 














Was He 
Right? 


Figure it out. You 
know your production. If 
you are shipping out your 
paper 2 or 3 per cent too 
dry, figure your 16ss in 
tonnage to which you are 
entitled. (Tests at one 
mill showed a variation of 
8% in moisture content.) 


Other losses are: 

Fuel loss in over-drying. 

Production loss due to 
more breaks in over-dry 
paper. 

Is over-dry paper more 


satisfactory to your cus- 
tomer? NO. 


Description 

A compact apparatus 
which will give you in 10 
minutes the exact moisture 


of content of your paper as 
it comes off the machine. 


Accurate to .1 of 1%. 


No special skill required 
to operate. Anyone who 
can weigh roll paper or get 
the base weight of a sam- 
ple can operate it. 


Double walled electric 
oven with thermostat con- 
trol, accurate scales, with 
beam graguated to read % 
of moisture directly. No 
calculation required. 


Tests all kinds of paper 
from tissue to board. 














WILLIAMS 
APPARATUS CO. 


Send today for 
descriptive matter 


prace Watertown, N. Y. 


Pa Mill Can Profit- 
Oy ee or Sore of These 


Ourhi n Some 
will SAY "FOR ITSELF “IN 
ONE DAY. 
































The Carthage Machine Company 


The Carthage Chipper 


BETTER THAN EVER 


The Carthage Improved Chip Crusher 


AS GOOD AS THE CHIPPER 


The NEW Carthage Pulp Shredder 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMER 
IT DOES WHAT NO OTHER SHREDDER CAN DO 


The Carthage Wood Washer 


KEEPS DIRT OUT OF YOUR SHEET 


The Carthage Ball Bearing Straightway Blow Valve 


IT IS VERY DURABLE IT IS EASY TO HANDLE 


* 








Barkers _ Pumps Wet Machines 
Pulp Grladers. Sapiear Burters Brouse end Leet Work 
The Carthage Machine Company 
Carthage New York 
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A motor-driven Wheeler Cen- 
trifugal Pump for general 
. service 





























WHEELER 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Backed by 23 Years’ 
Experience 





T does not matter for what 
| service you want centrifu- 
gal pumps, or how many 
you want, we can furnish them. 


Wheeler centrifugal pumps 
are designed for capacities from 
20 to 100,000 gallons per minute 
—for any commercial head— 
any kind of drive—with hori- 
zontal or vertical shaft. 


Send for Bulletin 108-B 


Wheeler Condenser 
€&? Engineering Co. 


CARTERET NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York San Francisco Chicago 

Boston Los Angeles * Cincinnati | 

Philadelphia Salt Lake City Atlanta 

Pittsburgh Denver New Orleans 
Seattle 








_ 
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for this purpose and these two undertakings are ex- 
pected to lead the way to others within the next year 
or so. 

It is understood that negotiations are at present on 
foot to utilize areas on the south coast for a like pur- 
pose and that an enterprise of substantial shape in 
this direction will probably come into existence with- 
in the next few months. In addition, the extensive 


-timber holdings of the Reid company, obtained by 


them as part of the price for the operating of the 
island’s railroad system, may also be made the basis 
of a pulp and paper concern. 

Newfoundland enjoys the great advantage in re- 
gard to pulp and paper making that it can produce 
these commodities cheaper than any other part of 
North America. This is due to the fact that the 
raw material—the spruce and fir logs from the for- 
ests—can be obtained cheaper than elsewhere, be- 
cause the country is so thickly seamed with rivers 
and streams that logs can be floated almost anywhere 
by means of these water courses. The unskilled labor 
likewise is cheaper than in the neighboring countries, 
and, although mill costs are somewhat higher, the re- 
sult on the average is that an advantage of several 
dollars per ton accrues in favor of Newfoundland. 


Some few years ago, when the question of the price 
of pulp and paper in America was agitating that coun- 
try, and congress had ordered an investigation into 
the whole subject, the manager of the great Harms- 
worth (Anglo Newfoundland Development Company) 
mills at Grand Falls was invited to Washington to 
testify before the commission on the subject. His 
evidence was that Newfoundland, despite supposed 
drawbacks, was able to turn out pulp and paper $7 a 
ton less than American mills claimed it cost to pro- 
duce. 

One of the causes recently preventing further de- 
velopment of the Newfoundland areas has been the 
scarcity of shipping for the conveyance of manu- 
factured products overseas and a scarcity of labor in 
the island due to so many young men still in war serv- 
ice. Now, however, the return of Newfoundland’s 
sons from the war theaters enables the full manhood 
of the country to be drawn.upon for this and other 
industries. 

Hereafter no difficulty should be experienced in 
these respects and all that remains is to satisfy in- 
vestors that the forest resources justify their em- 
barking upon these enterprises. 

It is possible that at the session of the legislature 
next spring an enactment will be sought enabling the 
establishment of a paper and pulp mill, a saw mill and 
a veneer mill at St. Georges on the west coast. 

The company promoting this enterprise is com- 
posed of British and American capitalists who con- 
trol about 1,500 miles of timber in the St. Georges 
area and about 1,000 miles at Grand Lake where they 
may also erect a pulp and saw mill and freight the 
products to the docks at St. Georges by rail. The 
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The BLACK- CLAWSON Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








Builders —Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery — —for 


INCREASED PRODUCTION SERVICE ALWAYS 
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. thickness, diameter or 


ee Seamless Welded 
NOS i: 
and TANKS 


FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


We make them of any 








length for paper and 
pulp mill uses. 


ITH your mill running 

24 hours per day and 

still unable to meet all 
the demands of your custom- 
ers, a leak in your digesters 
or tanks means a big loss to 
you. You will avoid all this 
trouble if you install Kel- 
loge’s Seamless Digesters 
and Tanks, welded by the 
Forge and Hammer Process, “ eS a = ” —_ 
the strongest weld of any Testing Seamless Hamner Forged Welded Sulphate Digester for Brown Corporation, La 
process in existence. Tuque Mill, Quebec. 


To the man that is willing to be “shown,” just ask us to prove their economy and effi- 
ciency. A letter will start the ball-a-rolling. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO. 140 Cedar Street, New York 
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This is the NASH AIR SHAKE, which will 
produce a more even shake, and therefore bet- 
ter sheet of paper than can be made by any 
present method. 


| Prepare for 


Normal Times 








HIS is the advice of the man- 
e Gatdh of a mill that has 

never solicited for business: 
Make your paper better than 
your competitor and you will get 
the business. The Nash Air 
Shake will do this for you, and 
then some; but remember the 
facilities for building this ma- 
chine are limited to about six each 
month. First come first served. 
Some of you must wait, but do not 
wait too long or you won't be in 
line. People are not reading ads 
for amusement, they seek infor- 
mation, and they want it.from a 
man who seems sincere. 


I am sincere. 








| WILLIAM C. N ASH | 


NEENAH, WIS. 
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idea is to export the pulp and paper to England and 
United States and to manufacture lumber, barrels 
and boxes for the local market and possibly for ex- 
portation as well. The mills are to be erected be- 
tween the mainland of the Island railway and the 
waterside in St. Georges harbor where a large pier 
will be built enabling ocean going ships to load in 


safety. 





Winthrop Murray Crane 

The death of W. Murray Crane, widely known pa- 
per manufacturer and former Governor and United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, has thrown a 
veil of sorrow over the hosts of friends he had 
throughout the Nation. 

Suffering from a severe illness of several months, 
he succumbed to an attack of inflamation of the 
brain on October 2, 1920, at his home in Dalton, Mass. 
His immediate family was at his bedside. The Rev. 
Ralph M. Timberlake, pastor of the Congregational 
church, which Mr. Crane attended, conducted the 
services, which were public, and the burial took place 
in the family lot in the Dalton cemetery. 

The active pallbearers included superintendents of 
four of the Crane paper mills, Frank H. Cleveland, 
Theodore M. Pomeroy, Frederick New and William 
S. Warren. 

The honorary pallbearers were Hon. William H. 
Taft, Arthur W. Eaton, Solomon B. Griffin, William 
M. Butler, Irving D. Ferrey, Charles D. Hillis, Henry 
B. Thayer, Hon. John B. Weeks, Daniel Woodhull and 
Frank W. Anderson. 

Governor Coolidge, Lt. Gov. Cox, members of the 
Executive Council and delegates from each branch of 
the legislature attended the funeral. 

Winthrop Murray Crane was born in Dalton, Mass., 
April 23, 1853. He was educated in the public schools 
and Williston Seminary and instead of entering col- 
lege, he went to work in the paper mill which had 
been founded by his grandfather in 1801, later man- 
aged by his father and then by him. 7 

Though having never entered college, Mr. Crane 
was a very brilliant man and had conferred upon him 
in 1903 the degree of LL.D. by Harvard University. 

Mr. Crane served the State of Massachusetts as 
Lieutenant Governor for three years and Governor for 
three years. Upon the death of Senator Hoar in 1904, 
he was appointed to serve as United States Senator 
for the unexpired term and was later elected for a full 
term. 

Probably his greatest achievement, however, was 
the fact that he was the manufacturer of the paper 
used for currency in this country since 1880. 





On or about October 11, 1920, the office of Joseph 
O’Neill Wire Works will be located at Port Chester, 
N. Y., where they will be much better equipped to 
handle their business to the best advantage to their 
patrons, 
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EASTWOOD 
Wire Mfg. Co. 


The LINDSAY 
Wire Weaving Co. 





Fourdrinier Wires areas sates 
Cylinder and Washer DEPENDABLE 
Wires FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


Belleville, New Jersey 
U.. 3, A. 





Cylinder Covers and Other 
Paper Machine 
Wire Cloth 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Valves, Unions, Cocks, Fittings, Digester All Well Made at 
Parts, Castings, etc., for Sulphite Mills from Collinwood CLEVELAND 
Our Perfection Bronze Station OHIO 
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Dandy Rolls Cylinder Molds 
Brass, Copper and Iron Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings 


WIRE SIGNS 





N. Cheney Bigalow Wire Works 


Established 1842 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 


(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 





SMUONDOT EA GAALONENA tbituN 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 








SCREEN PLATES and 
DANDY ROLLS 


OOReeNeREEEENeEEReeEEEETOeT 
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Central Manufacturing Co, 
The Quick Service House 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











Remember 


Wm. A. HARDY & SONS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 


OF THE 
Cast Bronze Screen Plate 
ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
Acid Resisting Digester Parts 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Gio DOCTORS 


CALENDER 
With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 


WARREN WINDERS 


IMPROVED PATENT 
DOUBLE DRUM 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEN D FOR OUR BULLETIN 
TE 


“ 
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T. A. P. P. I. Activities 


Committees of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry which have been fully or- 
ganized and are now at work on subjects which have 
been assigned to them are as follows: 

Abstracts of Literature. Ross Campbell, Chair- 
man, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. E. C. Tucker, Crocker-McElwain Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. John Traquair, Management En- 
gineering and Development Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

‘Auditing. E. C. Tucker, Chairman, Crocker-Mc- 
Elwain Company, Holyoke, Mass. Leon H. Yoerg, 
Carew Manufacturing Company, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. John D. Rue, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Bibliography. Clarence J. West, Chairman, 30 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. Dard Hun- 
ter, The Mountain House, Chillicothe, Ohio. Robert 
W. Sindall, 27 Walbrook, London, E. C. 4, England. 


Coated and Processed Papers. Clarke Marion, 
Chairman, Champion Coated Paper Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. Norman Clark, Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, Nashua, N. H. Harold H. 
Holden, Falulah Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Edwin Sutermeister, S. D. Warren Company, Cum- 
berland Mills, Me. Kenneth T. King, E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 

Heat, Light and Power. Howard S. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Management Engineering and Development 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. W. W. Cronkhite, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Philip K. 
Fletcher, Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena, Mich. 
Loren L. Hebberd, Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill. R. W. Leeper, Management 
Engineering and Development Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Paper Testing. Frederick C. Clark, Chairman, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
G. R. Atkinson, Scott Paper Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Ross Campbell, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. Frederick A. Curtis, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. E. Suter- 
meister, S. D. Warren Company, Cumberland Mills, 
Me. 

Seda Pulp. George K. Spence, Chairman, New 
York and Pennsylvania Company, Johnsonburg, Pa. 
Grellet N. Collins, Dill & Collins Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Martin L. Griffin, Mt. Hope Fnishing Com- 
pany, North Dighton, Mass. Wallace H. Howell, Jr., 
New York & Pennsylvania Company, Willsboro, N. 
Y. George M. Trostel, Champion Fibre Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standard Methods of Testing Materials Used in the 
Manufacture of Paper. E. C. Tucker, Chairman, 
Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass. G. R. 
Atkinson, Scott Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merle B. Shaw, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
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J.A.& W.BIRD & CO. 


CASEIN 


Satin White 
All Kinds of Casein Solvents 
Clay 


TTT 
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88 Pearl St. “BOSTON, MASS. 


aaeieteteer te 
senses deel ios sa ose: 


System ? 


Do you require a “Sizing System”? Or would you prefer to use ROSIN 
SIZE so carefully adapted to your needs that no expensive system is neces- 
sary to prove its economy? 


OVER 300 PAPER MILL OWNERS 


regular users of “Superior” Rosin Size—pay tribute to the thorough knowledge 
of paper-making chemistry possessed by our experts. 

Let us confer with you on this 
very important subject. Our chem- 
ists will advise you—freely, any- 
time, anywhere. 
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Trimbey & Allen 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
HT 


Manufacturers of 


The Allen & Trimbey Automatic 
Continuous Mixing System 


An automatic continuous mixing system which dis- 
places Beaters or Mixing Tanks in Newsprint, Board 
and Book Mills, or any mills using “soft stock.” 


HULA ATTEN LTT 


The Allen Automatic Cooking 
Control for Chemical Pulp 


An automatic method which takes the place of the 
present uncertain manual control. 


UTTAR 


The Allen Stock Meter 


A device for measuring the amount of “soft 
stock” made or used. 


IOWNOUTARNUNRN iH PENH A 


The Trimbey Automatic Consistency 
Regulator 











/ | 
| 








A device that automatically holds stock at any set con- 
carey A as supplied either to Beaters, Mixers, or 
Paper Machines. 


M. G. TIBBITTS, Sales Manager 
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ington, D.C. Frank M. Williams, 171 Mullin Street, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Vocational Education. George E. Williamson, 
Chairman, Strathmore Paper Company, Mittin- 
eague, Mass. R. S. Kellogg, Secretary, News Print 
Service Bureau, 18 East Forty-first Street, New 
York, N. Y. Henry J. Guild, Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bangor, Me. Otto Kress, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. William S. Lucey, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. Carlile P. 
Winslow, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 





Western Newspaper Union Buys Mills 

What is probably one of the biggest paper mill 
deals ever pulled off in Wisconsin was completed this 
week when the Western Newspaper Union, with 
headquarters at Chicago, took over the holdings of 
the Menasha Paper company, in Busk county, as well 
as the water power and dam at Ladysmith, owned by 
the Menasha Woodenware company. The deal in- 
volved several millions of dollars. 

The property included the paper and sulphite mills 
at Ladysmith, and pulp mills at Port Arthur and 
Thornapple, four and six miles below Ladysmith, on 
the Flambeau river. The water power and dams 
went with each property. A miniature railroad con- 
necting these various plants, as well as the rolling 
stock, was taken over. 

The new company will be known as the Great 
Western Paper company. The combination of the 
plants make one of the greatest paper manufacturing 
concerns in the country, comprising ground pulp and 
sulphite plants, and papermills. 

The Western Newspaper Union has thirty-eight 
branch offices about the country, supplying what is 
known as patent insides for newspapers. The prod- 
uct of their paper mills here will be used to make 
their supplies. 

Harry Ballou, who has been manager and a heavy 
stockholder for years, will continue in charge of the 
properties. H. H. Fish, Jr., of Buffalo, son of the 
president of the purchasing company, will assist him 
in the business. 





The Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 240 Water 
street, New York City, announce that they have 
taken over the aniline color department of F. Bredt 
& Co., of that city. The firm of F. Bredt & Co. will 
continue in business at 240 Water street as manu- 
facturers, importers and commission merchants. 





The American Paper Mills Corporation, 237 Lafay- 
ette street, New York City, has started to issue a 
monthly price list under the title of “The Ampamico 
Profit Maker,” which is unique in that, aside from 
containing price lists, it has some other very inter- 
esting matter. The leading article in the October 
issue is entitled “Be An Optimist.” 
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Heat and Ventilate 












OUR MILL at the lowest possible instal- 
lation cost—with a minimum of space 
occupied by equipment and a greatly reduced 
maintenance and power expense—eliminates 
dripping from roof of machine room with 


fv Chinook Heaters 


and Plexiform Fans 


The Chinook is absolutely free from return bends, nipples and 
couplings. Each tube is a unit by itself that can be easily re- 
moved for repairs or replacement without dismantling the 
installation. Can be shipped K. D. The Plexiform Fan is 
accurately balanced, easy running (on ball bearings) so that 
it requires a minimum of power. So designed that it will oc- 
cupy the smallest space—capacity considered. This, combined 
with great strength and durability, makes it the ideal ventilating 


agent. 
BAYLEY ENGINEERS 


Have made a special study of Paper Mill requirements and are therefore 
in position to give you some valuable data. Their services are yours for 
the asking. 














Plexiform 
Fan Wheel 



















‘ Bayley Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. RS 
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Ir The Point 


~ 


UE to the “Scoop” on the feed end of 

the Scoop Conveyor, it is not neces- 
sary to construct a track hopper or pit to 
unload hopper bottom cars. This makes 
it possible to unload cars quickly at any 
point along the track. To unload a car, it 
is only necessary to push the scoop end 
under the hopper doors, open, the doors 
and the material is carried away by the 
belt as fast as it flows through. 









In loading trucks from 
stock piles, etc, thé 
scoop on the Scoop 
Conveyor adds greatly 
to its efficiency. The 
material is scraped 
onto the feed end in- 
stead of shoveled into 
a feed hopper. You 
can readily figure this 
saving—one man can 
readily scrape a ton of 
material onto a _ con- 
veyor in one-fourth of 
the time it would re- 
quire him to shovel it. 








Write for catalogue No. 70 


Portable Machinery Co., Inc. : 


Passaic, N. J. 
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Send the Clipping for 
New Catalogue 


—A thirty-page book on boiler settings. True, 
it is about “Steel Mixture” boiler settings but 
you probably know about the usual small-brick 
settings and you certainly want to know about 
the modern method—everybody keeps in step 
with the times. 


rae 


is a large-block construction for the Front Lin- 
ing, Fire Box, Combustion Chamber Arch, 
Blow-Off Pipe Covering and Furnace Arches. 


IT IS CORRECTLY DESIGNED; Front Arch to 
permit easy and quick firing; Fire Box Linings to be 
air-tight and save coal; Back Arch to be strong and 
gas-tight, and leave work-room underneath. 


IT SAVES MONEY on repairs and replacements; 
Gives continuous service and outwears at least two 


small-brick settings. 


IT IS SHIPPED PROMPTLY from stock; Fitted 


to the measurements of each individual setting. 


For all styles and sizes of boilers. 


Send for this catalogue today. 


McLEOD & HENRY CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 
ea New York 
gi, et Boston 
= — ? - mt Detr . 

McLeod & ~~~ _ rf oit 

Henry Co a ae, 

Troy, N. ¥ ~~ pe 

Gentlemen :— ~ ee 


Mixture” boiler settings. 








Please send the new catalogue on “Steel a a i 
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Association of Wood Using Industries 

Pursuant to resolution passed at a conference on 
Reforestation held at Madison, Wis., July 23, a meet- 
ing was held in Chicago on September 28 of repre- 
sentatives of twenty-four wood using industries, 
which resulted in the formation of an organization to 
be known as the Association of Wood Using Indus- 
tries. 

E. E. Parsonage, of the John Deere Company, 
officiated as chairman. 

The several secretaries present outlined the neces- 
sity for having machinery established through which 
the wood using industries could clear matters of Re- 
forestation, of Wood Conservation ‘and Legislation 
Activities of common interest to all industries fabri- 
cating wood. 

The meeting having decided that an organization 
which would function for the wood using industries 
was of vital importance, a committee was appointed 
to prepare a constitution and bylaws, which were 
later presented and unanimously adopted. 

The following officers were duly elected: E. E. Par- 
sonage (Implement and Vehicle) , President ; Hugh P. 
Baker (Paper and Pulp), Vice-President; Wm. B. 
Baker (Furniture), Secretary; F. A. Vogel (Miscel- 
laneous), Treasurer; W. A. Babbitt (Wood Turners), 
John Foley (Wood Preservatives) and W. Harry 
Davis (Containers). 

The office of the Secretary is 531 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, III. 


Board Mill Sold 

The Gibbs-Bower Company, Paper and Pulp Mill 
Brokers, 261 Broadway, New’ York City, advise that 
they have sold the Bank Mill of the Robertson Paper 
Company at Montville, New London County, Conn., 
to the S. W. Board Company. 

The Robertson Paper Company’s mills are made 
up in three units known as the Montville, Rockland 
and Bank Mills. The mill which has just been sold 
has for sometime been making Oxo Brand Box Board 
and in fact the mill is equipped so that it can make 
practically all grades of board with slight altera- 
tions. The Robertson people were willing to dispose 
of the Bank Mill because of excess of board produc- 
tion from their other two mills which was sufficient 
to supply them with the necessary material for their 
box shop. 

The Bank Mill is all stone construction and con- 
tains two 800-Ib. and one 1,000-lb. Beaters and two 
Jordan Engines. The paper machine is a 76-inch 
four-cylinder, trimming a sheet 67 inches in width. 
Both steam and water power are available. The 
new owners are making many improvements and 
will continue to operate the mill on box board stock. 








Parsons Trading Company, which has for some 
time been using “Ferncroft Bond, Made in U. S. A.” 
as a brand has now put the name in as a watermark. 
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60) Jenssen 


Tower 
Installations 


GREAT ECONOMY 


has been effected 
in mills where the 


JENSSEN 


Two- Tower 
Acid Systems 


- has been installed 

















Because there are no moving parts this 
is a very simple but very efficient de- 
vice. Patent No. 1,271,426 issued to 
Mr. Brownell Buehler, July 2nd, 1918. 
Sixty Installations now in 
operation or building 


U. S. A., Canadian and European 





The Shartle Continuous Beater dian 
Company Jessen aco rowers, ~— GT). Jenssen Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO See 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Satisfaction 
That Grows 


Most any machine of passable construc- 
tion, if reasonably well fitted to its job, 
will give a degree of satisfaction—at first. 


But the real test comes later. There's 
nothing like long service for establishing 
beyond question whether a machine has 
or has not the ability to handle its work 
satisfactorily. 


With the Langston slitter; the longer 
you use it, the better the results will please 
you. 


In the beginning, you are certain to be 
satisfied with the way the Langston slitter 
turns out the work. 


And this initial satisfaction mounts 
steadily as you see how the Langston 
slitter keeps on operating smoothly, con- 
tinuously, day in, day out. You'll appre- 
ciate the way it has of stacking up the 
work—and the dollars, too. 


Two generations of hard, every-day 
experience are built into the Langston 
slitter. We will be glad to show you, 
without your incurring the slightest obli- 
gation, how well this experience has 
adapted the Langston slitter to solve the 
problems you're up against. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.%. A. 





ofar sion — for 
"Taper Morking Machinery 
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Steam Conveyor Corporation Changes Name 

Announcement is made by the American Steam 
Conveyor Corporation of a change in their corporate 
name to the “Conveyors Corporation of America.” 

The change in name is due to the rapid growth of 
the corporation, the addition of new lines of business 
and the purchase at South Bend, Indiana, of a large 
and completely equipped machine shop to which 
foundry facilities will be added. 

The new name more nearly describes the present 
business of the organization. Their line includes 
steam jet conveyors for handling ashes, soot, com- 
bustion ash, etc.; trolley carriers for handling coal, 
limestone, sand, gravel and like loose bulky mate- 
rials; ashpit doors; flood oil bearing sheaves and 
other conveyor supplies. 

The acquisition of a new machine shop at South 
Bend, Indiana, will afford unusual prompt service and 
will meet the strictest requirements of the cus- 
tomers. 

There is no change either in the personnel or policy 
of the company. 





Increase in Weavers’ Wage 

At a joint meeting of the American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association and the Paper Machine Wire 
Manufacturers’ Industrial Council at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, on September 13th, a new wage 
scale was adopted, representing an increase of 15% 
in the existing rates. 

Without undue advertising, this substantial union 
and the group of manufacturers who supply Four- 
drinier wires to the paper trade have built up a 
practice of collective bargaining which could well 
serve as an example for other trades. Through the 
trying period of the war there has been no cessa- 
tion of work, both parties having exhibited a most 
commendable spirit in their negotiations. 

An outsider observing the meetings of the past 
four years would have marveled at the good spirit 
which has prevailed and the willingness of both 
factors to discuss amicably all points at issue. 

There is every indication that in this industry at 
least industrial peace will continue, and since Four- 
drinier wires are of great importance to production 
in the paper trade, this assurance should be com- 
forting. 





Trimbey and Allen, Glens Falls, New York, an- 
nounce that they have consolidated their business 
with that of M. G. Tibbitts and that Mr. Tibbitts 
will hold the position in the new firm as salesman- 
ager. They also announce that they have secured 
the services of H. D. Wells, formerly with the Glens 
Falls Machine Works to assist in selling and install- 
ing the Trimbey and Allen machines. 





“It is cheaper to keep well than to get well,” says 
the National Safety Council. 
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When it is a matter of 


CHIPPER and BARKER KNIVES; 
RAG CUTTER, ROTARY CUTTER 
and PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES, 
FLY BARS and BED PLATES 
for BEATERS and WASHERS, 
JORDAN ENGINE FILLINGS, 
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JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Inc. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Intensive specialists in the manufacture 


of uniformly high grade machine knives 
for the pulp, paper and board industry 
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pellor Pump 


This pump is especially 
well adapted for paper 
mill use where tubular 
wells are used for water 


supply. 


WHY 
This pump has great ca- 
pacity and will deliver 
more water from tubular 
wells than any known 
pumping system. 


When suction pumps and 
air lift systems fail to se- 
cure the water, try a 
GREGG Propellor Pump. 


Many of the largest In- 
dustrial Plants, sages 
Houses, Paper Mills an 

Railway Companies have 
adopted the GREGG Pro- 
pellor Pump for their use. 


THERE IS A REASON 
Write for particulars 


GREGG PUMP COMPANY 


KANSAS. CITY, MO. 
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PAPER CUTTERS 


Single, Duplex, and Diagonal 





CUTTER KNIVES 


PATENT TOP SLITTERS 





Hamblet Machine Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Simonds 


@ Knives 


For greater pro- 
duction in Paper and 
Pulp Mills the best machin- 
ery and implements are demanded. 
In the preparation of pulpwood strong, 
sturdy knives that hold their cutting- 
edge, and saws 
of the best grade 
are essential to 
. this end. 
If Simonds Chip- 
per and Barker 
Knives are specified you are assured of 
the best possible service. The excep- 
tional qualities of the 


Simonds Inserted 
Tooth Cut-Off Saw 
has long been famil- 


iar to mill men. The 
quality of these mill knives is equalled 
only by Simonds Paper Cutting Knives 


and Circular Paper Cut- 
ay || ters. They are Simonds 
Quality backed by Simonds 


own steel and workmanship. Look for 
an extraordinary cutting service when 
you order Simonds Knives or Saws. 








Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers” 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
5 Factories 


Chicago, Ii. 


12 Branches 
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Railroads Sawing bes While the Talkers 


It is in a sense unfortunate for the railroads that 
this is a presidential year. In the fireworks and heat 
of the campaign political news naturally holds the 
center of the stage, and the public all but forgets 
there are such conveniences in the land as railroads. 
If it were not for the great amount of campaign news 
the papers right now would be full of accounts of the 
great strides the railroads are making in clearing up 
the freight congestion. 

While the campaign goes noisily on, the railroads 
are quietly furnishing a brand of transportation that 
would have been considered impossible a few months 
ago. 

At any rate, this is the opinion of L. H. Bean, Vice- 
President of Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (with which 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. is consolidated), 
engineers and constructors who do business with 
fifty or more different railroads. 

“People generally do not appreciate what an im- 
provement the railroads have been making in their 
service,” says Mr. Bean, “in spite of an estimated 
shortage of 324,000 freight cars, as a result of the 
war. 

“Added to the car shortage is the great number 
of cars in bad condition: So serious has this shortage 
become that farmers have been warned that they 
might not be able to get their grain harvest to market. 

“In the industrial field plants have had to limit 
their production even with their sidings filled with 
cars—some in such bad order as to be useless. Some 
private companies have even repaired cars on their 
sidings at their own expense rather than delay their 
shipments further. Others have placed orders with 
car builders for their own rolling stock. 

“This serious situation has been steadily improved. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
increased demurrage and’ reconsignment charges to 
cut down non-productive time of cars; the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives has set for its goal an 
average movement of not less than 30 miles a day 
for each freight car, and a reduction of the number 
of ‘bad order’ cars not to exceed 4 per cent of the 
total owned. 

“As a result the railroads report moving 4,000 car- 
loads more than in August, 1918, which was the 
record up to that time.” 


The revised edition of the Link-Belt catalog No. 
380 is now off the press and available for distribu- 
tion. This 96-page book covers the Link-Belt line 
of standardized monorail electric hoists as well as 
overhead electric traveling cranes in capacities of 
14 to 8 tons inclusive. It completely describes these 
machines—giving tables of weights, clearance 
dimensions and speeds, and is copiously illustrated. 


“Don’t gamble with life,” says the National Safety 
Council. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY |} HARDY S. FERGUSON 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. Consujting Engineer 


M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
’ r i ? 200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building 


Member Am. Soe. C. E. 
Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 








309 Broadway, New York PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 
SPECIALTY: INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND Examinations 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL Reports 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: EQUIPMENT Estimates of Cost 
Water Power Development seastistedk: WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT s es oF Los 
Steam Power Plants A. B. C. 5th Edition Designs 
Plans and ifications Bedford McNeill DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND Specifications 
Valuations, Reports Western Union OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES Val 
Consultation Bentley’s STEAM PLANTS uations 
moeraees se aeaeree rue nae sone ans Pas 














JOHN F. CARRIGAN | || STEBBINS ENGINEERING & 
Industrial Power Engineering MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cunard Building, Chi 
aren Dena FAMERS! 30 WATERTOWN, - NEW YORK 





ESTIMATES REPORTS DETAIL PLANS 
Construction of New and Remodeling Old Plants . . ° Sie 
MODERN STEAM INSTALLATIONS Special Sulphite Mill Equipping 


Electrifying and Motorizing Complete Plant 
ying ew . Agents for the Heiskanen 


Pulp Bleaching Apparatus. 








= Manufacturers of Carrigan Hand Stokers 
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“AMERICAN-MARSH | 
Centrifugal Pumps 


BELT OR MOTOR DRIVEN 








Extra wide ring oiled bearings. Overhanging casing allowing the 
discharge to be taken at any angle desired. Removable outer 
head so that impeller may be withdrawn without disturbing the 
casing. Hydraulically balanced impeller insuring minimum end 
thrust. Impeller machined all over and turned to make a close 
running fit with the casing. 


Finished with open runner for handling paper stock. 








INVESTIGATE. ASK FOR BULLETIN No. 25. 
Furnished Promptly Upon Request. 





We Also Manufacture Power Pumps, Deep 
Well Pumps, Boiler Feed Pumps, Vacuum 
Pumps, Horizontal Power Air Compressors. 


American Steam Pump Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Chicago Office, 1220 Monadnock Block. 
New York Office, Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. 
MITT 
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Burn All Grades | 
of Coal 























Cross-section through stoker, showing automatic operation 


No device has shown itself better adapted to 
burn any available coal than the 


ES 


MEFS 


Low grade coals—those high in ash—in sul- 
phur and clinker-forming qualities—can be 
handled successfully for the following reasons: | 








1. The MOVING GRATES keep the clink- 
ers broken up—combustion is intensified— 
the fuel bed is always active, even and in a 
homogeneous state. 


2. The ROCKER DUMP, with its combina- 
tion of vertical thrust and rocking motion, 
grinds up—discharges the ash continuously 
and automatically—keeps the fire clean and 
the bridge wall free from accumulations. 


3. The UNDERFEED feature makes possi- 
ble high capacity and instant response to 
overload demands. 


Our engineers will be glad to acquaint you with 
the wide range of fuels NOW being handled 
by the Riley Underfeed Stoker under many | 
varying conditions. 


Write for Catalog D-10 


Sanford Riley Stoker Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 





Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Paul 


Boston New York 


Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati 


+ 
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The Godfrey Conveyor Company, Elkhart, Ind., has 
just issued an interesting booklet on conveying sys- 
tems for handling coal, ashes, etc., as well as baled 
materials, such as paper pulp, straw, etc., and is filled 
with interesting information on this subject. A num- 
ber of these installations have been made for paper 
manufacturing companies. A copy may be had for 
the asking. 





“Buffalo Standard Heaters” is the title of a new 
catalog just issued by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. This book has been prepared with 
the view of making it useful to architects and en- 
gineers in figuring the heating requirements for fan, 
heating and ventilating work. This book has consid- 
erable value to engineers and millwrights in paper 
mills, and these men should have a copy, which the 
company will be pleased to send. 





The Link-Belt Company, 910 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., recently published an illustrated and 
very attractive 24-page book covering their Trav- 
eling Water Screens. This publication will be sent to 
anyone interested in the effective and economical 
screening of condensing water. 

Surface condensers are easily clogged up by trash 
contained in the water supply, and very hard to clean. 
Clogged condenser tubes mean reduced efficiency of 
operation, and other disadvantages that can be fore- 
stalled by the use of traveling screens. This inter- 
esting subject is covered fully. 





After 21 years in the service of the sales organiza- 
tion of the American Writing Paper Company, dur- 
ing the major portion of which time he has acted 
as manager of the New York sales office, L. F. Hay- 
ward has announced his resignation, to become ef- 
fective in the near future, to affiliate himself with 
the personnel of the Royal Card and Paper Company 
of New York. In his new capacity, Mr. Hayward 
will have supervision of the sales department of the 
Royal Card and Paper Company and will be in an 
advisory capacity as to purchases, management, etc. 
There is probably no man in the paper selling fra- 
ternity of the country who is better known or more 
generally liked than Mr. Hayward. In leaving the 
American organization he takes with him the best 
wishes of all his former associates for unlimited suc- 
cess in his new field. 





The R. H. Beaumont Company of 319 Arch St., 
Phila., contractors for conveying and hoisting sys- 
tems and complete power plants, have recently 
opened a Pittsburgh, Pa., office at 230 Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Thomas Widdop is in charge. 





“Production depends on™ material, methods and 
men—especially SAFE MEN,” says the National 
Safety Council. 
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The “Hamilton’ Felt 


Our Cylinder Wet Felts for 9 points 
straw and for roofing are open in texture, 
do not stretch and are durable. A trial 
is invited. 








SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





LOAUDUBAAADALS DULL UDOASPODAAUELENNOOONLE 














FRANK F. ALT | 


LA FAYETTE, INDIANA 





Converter of Paper Mill Felts into finished Bed 
Blankets and Auto Robes at the nominal charge of 
$1.50 per blanket or robe, except press felts, which 
are $1.75 per blanket or robe. 

We cut, wash, renap, bind and pack for reshipment 
at the above prices in the natural color of felt, and in 
any quantity for mills or individuals. For dyeing 
any other color we charge 40 cents per pound extra. 
dry weight after.material is washed. 

Special Price for Quantity. 





Ship your felts express, freight or parcel post, prepaid to 
421 Columbia Street, La Fayette, Ind. 




















. 
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E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY, 


Home Office and Factory: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Tit 





sueneuesnieen 


The Demand for 
Maximum Production 


is answered by the su- 
perior perforthance of 


Atkins Silver Steel 


Barkers, Chippers, Cutters 
and Planers. 


Their excellent mater- 
ial, temper and work- 
manship assures you of 


knife satisfaction and 
we solicit a trial for 
them. 


Write for our 
Machine Knife Booklet. 


Inc. 
Machine Knife Factory: LANCASTER, N. Y. 








Waterproof Case Lining 





TRADE MARK 


WE ALSO MAKE WAX PAPERS, ALL WEIGHTS, 
IN SHEETS OR ROLLS 


Write for Samples 


National Waterproofing Co. Yye' Philadelphia, Pa. 





aS 























Send for catalog. 
American Pipe Bending Machine Co. 
je Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cold Pipe 
Bending 


Machines 


Standard of the world. 


Models E & F 


Bends all sizes of pipe from in. to 8 in. 
Hand or motor operated. 
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The CHICAGO 
Approved Portable 
WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


with its special Waltham movement, 
its lock stations and its spe desi qual- 
ity throughout, is especially desirable 
for mills and factories —« for either 
in-door or out-door patrol. 


Write for booklet. 
CHICAGO WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK WORKS 


$ Church Street, NEW YORK 
1826 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














Lockport Felt Company 
mmm NEWFANE, NEW YORKoaaaumm 


MAKERS OF 


Fine Felts for Fine Papers 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


Best Felts for all Papers 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 























Do You Know That 
Claflin Continuous Beaters 
Have 3% times the efficiency of other beaters 
in use today for Beating, Brushing and Refining 


Paper Stack? 


For Increased Production, Greater Economy, Stronger, 
Finer, More Uniform Pulp, the CLAFLIN CONTIN- 
UOUS BEATERS will more than satisfy. 


Ask Us for Our New Catalogue 
THE CLAFLIN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse ne Limited 
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The Truth in Advertising 


N an address before the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Indianapolis recently, Mr. 
Richard H. Lee brought out some very pertinent 
points as to the value of advertising and the great 
value that advertising is to business in general. 

The three most interesting points that he brought 
out were that the reader had the right to believe 
advertising, that the advertiser had a right to have 
his advertising believed, and that the periodical that 
knowingly prints advertising of an untruthful nature 
is guilty of fraud along with the advertiser who 
purchased the space. He said in part: 

“When we reflect that there are but two branches 
of industry—production and marketing, and realize 
the part which advertising plays in the problem ot 
marketing, we begin to get some idea of the im- 
portance of these annual gatherings of men engaged 
in the profession of advertising, and the position 
which their national organization, the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, representing every 
branch of advertising in America, occupies in the 
business world. 

“The convention, just beginning, must consider 
the part which advertising plays in the problem of 
advertising are the problems of the business world, 
and the world’s problems today are of a size never 
before approached in the world’s history. 

“The chief asset of advertising is reader con- 
fidence. Without reader confidence there would be — 
no such thing as advertising. Reader confidence 
means returns to the advertiser. Circulation with 
reader confidence is an asset. Without it, it is a 
waste. It is far better to reach one reader and make 
a sale than to reach ten readers without a sale. 

“Perhaps the most valuable part of the work which 
the National Vigilance Committee has done lies in 
the discovery that business is honest. The misusers 
of advertising before our work began were so glar- 
ing, so outstanding, that it was the common belief 
that most advertising was untrustworthy. If our 
work had done nothing other than to reveal the fact 
that advertising in the main is trustworthy, it would 
justify the work we have done. We discovered that 
it was the noise made by the misusers of advertising 
which had led us to believe that it was being gen- 
erally misused, and we have found that in numbers 
the misusers of advertising are comparatively small; 
that business is not only honest, but that it is ex- 
ceedingly jealous of its standing with the public. 

“That is why it is always to the advantage of the 
purchaser to buy am advertised product. A business 
man with half a vision, spending money in advertis- 
ing to induce the public to buy his product, is not 
going to jeopardize the investment he has made in 
that advertising by permitting the customer to be 
dissatisfied.” 

The Paper Industry has always believed that it 
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HILL 
COLLAR OILING 


BEARINGS 


The most efficient self oiling bearing on the 
market. 

Oil stored in a reservoir in the bottom of the 
bearing is continuously elevated by a heavy split 
collar. Metal wipers deflect the oil, which is then 
distributed along the full length of the journal. 
Thus the shaft operates on a continuous unbroken 
film of oil. 

The oil collar also acts as a thrust collar and 
no outside collars are required. 

Furnished in all styles of mountings with provi- 
sions for both pen and lateral adjustment. 


Catalo 
THE HILL CLUTCH Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office, 50 ‘Church Street 









The DAVIS 
Regulator 


for 
Paper 


Mills 


reduce initial steam, water, air or oil 
pressures of as high as 200 Ibs. to any 
desired delivery pressure. Used uni- 
versally with great success. This reg- 
ulator used successfully by Paper Mills 
everywhere. Install Davis Specialties 
in your mill and get reliability of ser- 
vice and save steam—which means coal 





G. MaDAVIS REGULATOR COMPANY 
414 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 


DAVIS. VALVE 
SPECLAL TIE 


PECIALTIES 
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When buying a pump it is well worth your 
time to make a careful selection and carefully 
compare the various features to be considered 
in choosing the proper pump for the service 
to be performed. We would like to be of as- 
sistance in advising the purchaser the vital 
points which we consider of importance in 
making a selection and feel our fifty years’ 
practical experience should be of some value. 


Send for Catalogue 127 


DEAN BROS. & INDIANAPOLIS. 




















































POWELL VALVES | 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 





Powell 
‘ ‘White Star’’ 
Gate Valves 


For Steam, Water, 
Gas, Oil, Air or 
Chemicals, — To 
Meet Every Re- 
quirement. 


Gate valves with rising or 
non-rising spindles. Screwed 


or flanged ends—of brass, 
iron or steel. 








THEA W™ PoweELt Co. 


“Powell “Valver DEPENDABLE Enaineerinc Speciacnes 
us. 
ei CINCINNATI,O. 
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was the part of a real trade journal to see that no 
advertising went into its columns that was untruth- 
ful or reflected on competitors; in fact part of our 
contract states that “We reserve the right to edit or 
reject copy if deemed untruthful in statement or 
unfair to other advertisers.” We know it has been 
the practice of many publications, and still is the 
practice of some of them, to accept advertising on 
most any basis in order to make a showing, but this 
is not profitable business to the publisher, nor is it 
profitable to the readers of the journal, and we are 
glad indeed to see that the tendency of the times is 
to eliminate this plan, which was in vogue to such 
an extent some years ago. 





T. A. P. P. I.’s Expansion 
The office of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry has been moved from 18 East 
Forty-first street to 542 Fifth avenue; telephone Van- 
derbilt 5575. An expansion of the association’s activi- 
ties is planned, it being contemplated to secure addi- 





If you manufacture a product used exten- 
sively in the paper industry, and which could 
be sold to advantage in the State of Ohio, 

Address Box 21, 
The Paper Industry. 











James L. Carey 
Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 


208 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











| ROBINS CONVEYING MACHINERY 


The ‘‘ Robins Hand Book of Conveyor Practice’’ will help 
you solve your conveying problems. Write for a copy. § 


3 ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


bead York, a ll Park Row. c Old Oyey Buliding. 


‘ jon Arcade Bidg. The Gritia Cs. 
| Gutta Percha & ‘Rubber, lad. B Ala., C. B. Davis Eng. Co. 
London, E. C., Fraser & tea. 












Don’t blame the back tender for 
slipped rolls. Use a collapsible 
shaft that will hold them up. 





Nekoosa Motor & Machine Co. 


NEKOOSA, WISCONSIN ~ 
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tional room to provide accommodations for minor 
laboratory work which will include microscopical, 
chemical and physical testing of paper and fibers. In 
addition to this accommodations will be obtained for 
the filing of trade and technical journals and index 
records. 

Elections to membership in T. A. P. P. I. during the 
first week of October comprise two active, one asso- 
ciate, one corporate and four juniors. 





The John F. Byers Machine Company, Ravanna, 
Ohio, has under construction at the present time a 
new erecting shop, which when completed will allow 
the increased production which is needed for the 
manufacture of their Auto-Crane in quantities to 
meet the pressing demands for this popular machine. 





R. D. W. Ewing has been appointed manager of the 
American Writing Paper Company’s New York office 
at 41 Park Row, succeeding L. F. Hayward, resigned. 
Mr. Ewing, who has been manager of the company’s 
Bonds, Writings and Ledgers Section at the Holyoke 
office, will assume his new duties on October 15. His 
experience, his executive ability and his knowledge 
of the paper trade eminently fit him for the im- 
portant position. 





The R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 50 East 42d street, 
New York, wishes to announce the association with 
their firm of R. W. Howell as one of its Vice-Presi- 
dents, effective October 1. He will have charge of 
all of their paper mill business, covering white clays 
and other products. The company has recently pur- 
chased the mine of the Peerless Clay Company at 
Langley, S. C., and have doubled the output during 
the past two months. They are also operating paper 
clay mines in Virginia and Georgia. 





G. B. Davies, of Munising, Mich., has been named 
superintendent of the sulphite mill of the Northern 
Paper Mills, of Green Bay, Wis. He succeeds D. F. 
O’Connel, who recently resigned to become general 
manager of the new Peshtigo Fiber company mill at 
Peshtigo. Mr. O’Connel was superintendent of the 
mill at Green Bay for many years, and was well and 
favorably known throughout the state. 





The Charles H. Prime Company, Inc., distributors 
of box boards with offices in the Flatiron Building, 
New York, has ifcreased its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 





Shade trees may be destroyed by leaky gas mains, 
which poison the roots, making it impossible for the 
tree to secure nourishment from the ground. Gas 
killed trees are often thought to have been killed by 
insects, and weakened trees are often completely 
killed by borers or by fungi. 
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RUSS GELATIN CO. 
S TA N D A R D | Factory—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLEACHING — | | GELATINandGLUE 
POWDER | || ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


ad LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
Manufactured by FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


Pennsylvania Salt M’f’g Co. 
i age "y At E. F. RUSS COMPANY istén"o's. & 


BOILERS 


. Surplus stock taken over from the Du Pont Chemical Co. and other plants. 


PRACTICALLY NEW MISCELLANEOUS 
Used Six Months to Three Years 
































Offered Subject to Any Inspection No. Size, Hp. Make Pressure, Lb. 
No. Size, Hp. Make Pressure, Lb. 1 400 Stirling 150 } 
9 600 Edge Moor (Ohio Standard) 200 2 400 Wickes 150 
7 = — — - 2 250 Wickes 165 
ge Moor , 
1 813 Edge Moor (A. S. M. E.) 200 : a. beac ~ 
Above located in du Pont Chemical Company’s Plant at anne , 
Hopewell, Virginia 1 225 Geary 150 
2 295 &B. & W. (Stirling) located vl 1 250 B. & W. 125 
Carney’s Point, N. J. 2 i , 2 
5 253 Stirling Clase E No. 2 160 ; as - tae a 
2 264 B&W. 160 cotch Marme 
10 512 Stirling Class S No. 26 160 1 * 78x 20 H.R.T. 135 
A 512 Stirling Class S No. 26 160 8 72x18 H.R.T. 125 
1 823 Stirling M-30 (A. S. M. E.) 200 2 84x 18 H.RT. 100 
2 550 Edge Moor 150 2 
2 66 x 16 H.R.T. 125 
2 238 Edge Moor 150 
1 231 Edge Moor (Ohio Standard) 150 - 66 x 16 H.R.T. 80 
1 199 Edge Moor 150 1 500 B. & W. Steel header 180 
1 100 Smith HRT 100 
1 50 Ames Locomotive 100 ’ STEEL STACKS : 
Above boilers located at du Pont Chemical Company’s 3—39 in. x 75 ft. 1—60 in. x 92 ft. 6—36 in. x 60 ft. 
Plant, Carney’s Point, N. J. 1—14 x 36 R. H. Corliss Engine. 


We invite your inspection of any of the equipment we have in stock. Inspections canbe made at any time. 
Quotations are made for prompt acceptance and subject to prior sale. 

Let us handle your boiler requirements. We overcome high prices and slow deliveries on new boilers. Purchase 
now and take advantage of this stock which is moving rapidly. 


Write or Wire Sales Dept. for specifications and quotations also when you have boilers for sale. 


J. F. DAVIS Phone Central 1494, 1122-24 Harris Trust Building, Chicago 



































Paper Mill Lubrication Raised to the | 
- Highest Degree of Efficiency WIDN METER 


In order to “make good” day after day in paper manufacturing a lubri- 






cant must be able to “stand up” under excessive bearing pressure and MEASURES EVERY PHYSICAL 
resist the heat transmitted by steam as well. QUALITY IN MATERIAL 
Extensive use of Keystone Grease in large paper mills throughout the 

country conclusively proves it to be unpaahel for the lubrication of Paper, Felt, Rubber, Etc. 


both calender arid finishing rolls of any character, particularly where 


unusual heat conditions exist. Write for our booklet—just out— 


and the story of the development 


Write today for our free Bulletin Number 23. . of this universal testing device. 


The Keystone Lubricating Co. 


WIDNEY 
Executive Office and Works: TEST LABORATORIES 
Philadelphia, Pa. Physical Tests and Research 


Established 1884 
Chicago 


TRace ieakel ‘ 
G RE A SE New York San Francisco 
Boston St. Louis Minneapolis y - 
ee _ WWW WW 
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|] THE WORLD’S BEST FILLER [|_| 


[ASBESTINE PULP 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 
Finest White Color Retention 90% 
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Natural Fiber 
Every Way Superior to Clay 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed—Largest Mills in the World 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York 























PAPER MAKERS’ 


Alum 


(BOTH COMMERCIAL and FREE FROM IRON) 


A. SALOMON, Inc. 


EMANUEL SALOMON, President 


15 Park Row New York 


Paper Makers Supplies 


SOLE AGENTS U. S. and CANADA for 


Casein, Satin White, English China Clay, 
Crystal Boro Phosphate 


GASTON CAHEN & CO. J. ROZES AINE The 
Ghent, Belgium Agen, France = . 
JEAN SOULIER LEON MOIRAND Kalbfleisch Corporation 


Rouen, France Annonay, France 31 Union Square West NEW YORK; N. Y. 
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Bleached and Unbleached 


WOOD PULP 


of Every Description 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


18 East 41st Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Established 1886 
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Demand for practically every kind of paper has 
diminished to quite an extent. Buyers who not so 
long ago were making urgent appeals to mills and 
jobbers for supplies are now keeping very much out 
of sight. Publishers and printers who for a lengthy 
period were continuously in the market absorbing all 
the paper found available are today limiting their 
buying to a noticeable degree. The situation, in fact, 
has quieted to a point where there is less trade activ- 
ity than probably at any time since the ending of 
the war. 

The prevailing condition of the market, when the 
various factors contributing to the cause are con- 
sidered, it is nothing more than to be expected. Busi- 
ness.in all merchandising lines is dull; a direct result 
of the slashing of prices on numerous commodities 
that has been going on for the past few weeks. Con- 
sumers of virtually every kind of manufactured arti- 
cle, hearing and reading on all sides of a so-called 
inevitable readjustment of prices, and witnessing 
manufacturers of many commodities reduce prices, 
naturally are holding off in buying. This policy 
starts with the individual and broadens out until it 
can be said that the country at large is refraining 
from purchasing every article that can be dispensed 
with fer a time. Manufacturers are in turn limiting 
their buying of raw material, and so on all down the 
line buying is at as near a standstill as it is possible 
for it to be without bringing the wheels of commerce 
to a dead halt. 

It is no surprise that the paper market is feeling 
the effects of such a situation. Paper manufacturers 
can be gratified that theirs was one of the last com- 
modities to become involved in the slowing-up move- 
ment. It is proverbial that the paper trade is de- 
pendent directly on activity in other lines, for the 
reason that brisk business in other industries makes 
for a large consumption of paper of one kind or 
another. With retail and wholesale business in vir- 
tually all varieties of merchandise at a very low 
ebb, it is but logical that demand for paper should 
decrease. 

Thus far, paper mills have not been seriously con- 
cerned with the quiet state of affairs in the market. 
Most papermaking plants in various parts of the 
country are so -well booked up that the break in 
demand has not bothered them as regards present 
operations. Few mills are receiving cancellations to 
amount to anything. Some consumers, of course, are 
withdrawing orders, but most of them are not going 
so far as to cancel orders they have placed with manu- 
facturers, for the average user of paper has learned 


during the past year to look ahead in respect to sup- 
plies and there are consequently few buyers who are 
willing to leave their potential wants for the forth- 
coming several months uncovered to the point of not 
having orders on file with mills. Neither have prices 
been affected to any important extent. Some grades 
of paper have eased off in value somewhat, but there 
has been no severe drop in prices, nor does it seem 
likely there will be. Manufacturers realize that a 
lowering of prices at this time would bring them 
little or no additional business, because the consumer 
of paper is in that frame of mind where cheaper 
prices would not attract him into placing orders un- 
less the need for supplies is imperative, in which 
case he would buy regardless of the cost. Moreover, 
there is a confident feeling throughout the trade that 
the market will tighten up again within the next 
month or so. After the national election, it is ex- 
pected business in general will improve, and paper 
trade men look for buyers to flock into the market 
all at once to augment their stocks. There is little 
surplus supply of paper of any grade in the market, 
which statement is attested to by the maintenance 
of prices in the face of the slack demand lately, and 
a revival of buying activity would doubtless be crea- 
tive of a further rise in prices. Manufacturing costs 
have not decreased; on the contrary, it costs more 
to produce paper today than at any time during the 
period of abnormal manufacturing costs in the past 
several years. Nor is there any indication of raw 
materials becoming cheaper or of wages declining. 

Factors lending a bullish tone to the outlook are 
manifold. Chief of them are that mills the country 
over are foresold for at least two months, in view 
of which it seems unlikely that any sharp reduction 
in market prices will occur for at least that period. 
There may be some slight recession, but the proba- 
bilities would certainly seem that paper values are 
destined to stay at close to prevailing levels for quite 
a time yet. 





From far off India a student with a college degree 
has come to Syracuse to study paper making in the 
New York State College of Forestry. N.H. Samuels 
is his name, and he is a native of India, educated in 
an English college, and now seeking technical train- 
ing as one of the first students in the new course to 
train men for the paper industry. 





A Chinese trust controls the dye used on firecrack- 
ers, made from cibucao, a Philippine wood. The same 
dye is used for sealing wax and Chinese ink. 
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COTTON 
LINTERS 


Raw and Bleached 





UNIFORM SHIPMENTS 





Write or Wire for Samples 


and Quotations 


130 Pearl Street, New York 
Main Office Chicago Office 
Dallas, Texas 64 W. Randolph St. 


Dallas Waste Mills 


PULP 
PULP 





SULPHITE 


eS 
Bieached and Unbleached 


Foreign and Domestic 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Scandinavian - American 


Trading Company 
50 East 42nd Street New York 
Telephones, Murray Hill 8311-12-13 





























Craig-Becker Co. 


Incorporated 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOLaNUCUL ON NMRLanenseRNNNNNOND. 


Bleached Easy Bleaching 
Unbleached Sulphites 





Spruce and Poplar Ground 
Wood Pulp 


Domestic Export 


























Have You Tried 
Cotton Linters 
for Paper Stock? 


It Will Pay You 
to Figure With 
Us 





Our organization covers the South 


Steele By-Products Co.,Inc. 


DEALERS IN 
Cotton—Linters—W aste 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1013 Hearst Bldg., 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Papermaking Rags 


Current demand for papermaking rags is rather 
slack. Consuming mills are buying in limited fash- 
ion, most of them having fair-sized stocks on hand, 
and coming into the market only at spasmodic inter- 


vals as their requirements necessitate. Prices on 
old rags have eased off to some extent, but those on 
new cuttings rule firm and display a tendency to ad- 
vance. There seems no doubting that new rags are 
scarce; that is, in comparison with the supplies 
usually available and with the volume of old rags 
now in the market. The reason for this is not so 
much the buying of paper mills and other consumers 
as the short production of cotton cuttings in recent 
months. Clothing houses the country over have been 
either working on part time schedule or else closed 
down entirely, so that less piece goods has been cut 
than normally and fewer rags produced. On the 
other hand, available supplies of old rags are ample 
to fill the wants of buyers, and there is proportion- 
ately as easy an undertone in evidence in this division 
of the market as there is firmness in the new rag 
branch. 

New white shirt cuttings of No. 1 quality are priced 
at 26 cents and higher at shipping points, and are 
in good demand not only by paper mills but also by 
other users. Fancy shirt cattings are quotable at 
14.50 cents, new unbleached muslins at 19 cents, 
white lawns at 22 cents and No. 1 washables at 12.50 
cents. Old white rags are in moderate call at slightly 
lower prices than ruled up to a short time ago, No. 
1 repacked whites bringing around 15 cents per 
pound. Old thirds and blues are largely neglected 
and are offered at 4.75 cents for repacked at 4 cents 
for rough packing. Roofing rags have sagged further 
in value and are now moving to felt mills at 2 cents 
a pound at shipping points. There is apparently 
nothing in the rag outlook to cause paper manufac- 
turers apprehension. Stocks of some grades are 
limited, but, generally speaking, available supplies ap- 
pear ample to cover probable requirements, while 
should the domestic supply fall short of consumers’ 
wants, additional supplies can be readily acquired in 
European countries provided buyers are willing to 
pay slight advances in prices. ‘Quotations f. o. b. 
shipping points are: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1............ 26.00-27.00 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2............ 15.00-16.00 
Fancy shirt cuttings................. 14.50-15.00 


5 Sh LESSEE nee ee 





4 : i F ef, Cr 
RO NAN 
Unbleached muslins ....... Spi sh Ad ie 19.00-20.00 
RO COR ED APP eT Pa 22.00-23.00 
Overall cuttings, blue................. 13.00-13.50 
nen GS... 2 TAZI OGRA. LES 7.50- 8.00 
Old Stock— 
Whites, No. 1 repacked............... 14.00-15.00 
White, No. 2 repacked.................. 7.50- 8.00 
Whites, house soiled.................. 4.50- 4.75 
Whites, street soiled.................. 4.25- 4.50 
Thirds and blues, repacked............ 4.50- 4.75 
Thirds and blues, rough............... 3.75- 4.00 
menck stockings 2.000375 StU ssh. ee 4.20- 4.40 
es GIs Sb. « BRU e. Sh Ss HAS 9.00- 9.25 
patton eevee, INO. Bi. cc pe wevcces 5.50- 6.00 
White cotton batting................. 4.00- 4.25 
Pe SR da, adseerdceh ab Ge wiles te 2.00- 2.10 
I Se ey Ae F 1.90- 2.00 


Rope and Bagging 


Extreme dullness characterizes the market for old 
bagging. Consumers are almost entirely neglecting 
this commodity, and dealers report that their offer- 
ings to mills are seldom accepted regardless of the 
prices asked. The inactivity appears due to mills 
being stocked up and to their refusal to anticipate 
future wants. Papermakers in need of bagging are 
enabled to buy at very close to their own figures. 
No. 1 scrap bagging is readily available at 2.50 cents 
a pound at shipping points, while roofing bagging is 
offered at 1.50 cents and less and No. 1 gunny at 3 
cents. Old ropes are in moderate demand and are 
moving in fairly consistent volume. Quotations are 
at a basis of 6.25 cents for domestic manila rope of 


No. 1 grade. Prices follow: 

New York and Chicago 
Gunny, No. 1 domestic.................. 2.75-3.00 
Cea, ING. 2 SOOMNO. 6.ik oo. igsivs eccucr 2.75-3.00 
Scrap bagging, No. 1................5.. 2.40-2.60 
ER nT er ae Se 1.40-1.60 
Se We, Pe oo. acess shabo res 3.00-3.25 
es WU IEE  wincabass st cree sce e se 2.85-3.00 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign.............. 6.00-6.25 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic.............. 6.00-6.25 
Rory seg See ere oe 3.40-3.60 
RECS RE eee 3.00-3.25 


Old Papers 


After ruling strong for a lengthy period, the mar- 
ket for old paper recently developed the same down- 
ward trend current in other kinds of papermaking 
material. Sharp declines in values have occurred on 
some grades, notably low qualities used by box board 
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are 
Manufacturers E have a selling capacity twice our 
and supply, and are in the market for 
, paper in large volume, and would 
Exporters like to hear from you. 


Our competent selling organization 


of 
has from the beginning always demanded 
P A P EK R an ever increasing supply. We are at 
present all sold up and looking around 

also 


for more, and are now in the market for 
five thousand tons in several grades. 














Importers 
d We would be glad to hear from you 
an what tonnage you can give us during 
Jobbers this year. Write us. 
MAURICE O’MEARA CO. Interstate Pulp & Paper Co.,Inc. 
448-50 Pearl Street NEW YORK CITY Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED | ) Largest producers in the 
) world of highest grade Brimstone 


| —guaranteed 99% pure—free of 
¢ RICE & P TIERCE, LTD. | ? gh rae and Selenium. rat 


30 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


sil sa ld | The 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS || | UNION SULPHUR 


i for Bathurst Pulp COMP ANY 
i 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily In so far as possible we will 

Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily be glad to offer advice or sug- 
gestions to prospective buyers 
who are using or may be con- 
templating the use of brimstone. 
































Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
EW YY @ as 





BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, cANADA 
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mills, and others have gradually eased off until they 
are substantially under the high level reached not 
so long ago. The reason for the weakening of the 
market is the retirement of most consumers as buy- 
ers. With larger supplies of wood pulp of at least 
some descriptions available, papermakers have been 
enabled to let up in their purchases of waste paper 
and prices suffered as a result. 

Folded newspapers are quoted at 2.15 cents at 
shipping points and No. 1 mixed papers at 1.80 cents, 
both of these prices representing marked declines 
from the high peak reached by the market. Over- 
issue newspapers are down to 2.40 cents for No. 1 
grade, while heavy book stock is available at a re- 
cession to 3 cents. Shavings are firm and there are 
no signs of any impending easing of prices. No. 1 
hard white shavings are quoted at 9.50 cents per 
pound at shipping points and soft whites of No. 1 
quality at 8.50 cents. Kraft paper is a bit lower, as 
are white news cuttings and manilas. Prices f. o. b. 
shipping points range as follows: 


New York and Chicago 
Hard white shavings, No. 1.............. 9.25-9.50 
Hard white shavings, No. 2-3............ 7.50-8.00 
Soft white shavings........./....... ’... 8.25-8.50 
ASE eee, 5.00-5.50 
meavry Beek, We 1. PF. VAG es 3.00-3.25 
Sr eee ere 2.75-3.00 
SP EE css c'> 2E wa ha oe ob wee eae 808 4.00-4.25 
EB SESS eS TT VISOR 5.60-5.80 
) ND Ne SSONERERELELY EXEEER TE EES 3.00-3.25 
PMO WIE MII 5 0 oc wes cc cces Metede 6.00-6.25 . 
Overissue news, No. 1.................. 2.40-2.50 
Pe ROUTES Wiis 850 Se Bick ae ch cK 2.15-2.25 
ee NSS 05 Couniabdarkwa’s > anette 2.25-2.35 
ey ee GE, oc tieierehariew de® is 1.90-2.00 
Se IE BUG Bs sige nde paces 0 oc ecaes 1.75-1.85 
RE ND as cca hte op ak di scees ave 1.40-1.50 


Chemical Pulp 

Demand for chemical pulp is not near as urgent 
and prices on most grades have eased off slightly. 
The change in the market’s complexion has been 
wrought more by the holding off of consumers in 
buying than by any other single factor, and the nar- 
rower demand apparently is due not to papermakers 
having less want for supplies, but because, as a re- 
sult of the general downward tendency of prices on all 
commodities, they have purposely refrained from 
buying to as large an extent as their immediate re- 
quirements have permitted. Aside from some extra 
shipments of pulp from European sources, the market 
appears just as short on supplies as previously. Do- 
mestic producers are shipping out their pulp, mainly 
to contract customers, about as quickly as it becomes 
available, and the consumption shows no signs of 
having decreased. Nevertheless, buyers have held 
off in covering forward requirements, and current 
demand lacks that snap that was such an outstanding 
feature for a long time. 
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@ Are you receiving all thé Clay you need and 
the grade that you want? Or are you accept- 
ing any old grade just so long as you can get 
delivery. \ 
@ Our customers are receiving the same grade 
as usual and we are not seriously embarrassed 
by shortage. 


@ We are in a position to give this same 
Service to you. 


Because— 


QUANTITY: Largest production in United 
States. 


QUALITY: Lowest grit and moisture con- 
tents of any clay, domestic or foreign. 


DELIVERIES: Reserve stock always on 
hand. 

PLANTS: Three huge.plants at McIntyre, 
Ga., under direct control of Edgar Bros. 
Ste also Saylorsburg, Pa. and Gordon, 

a. 





Relieving 
the Shortage 
of Raw Materials 


Out of the forty different kinds of paper 
stock graded in our many large warehouses,- 
you are assured a steady, reliable source for 
procuring raw materials in practically every 
branch of paper making. 


Having specialized for 35 years in this one 
field you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, 
uniform product throughout; fulfillment of 
delivery promises; and because of our output 
of 300 tons daily, big tonnage at all times. 


Write us your wants and we'll gladly send 
further information. 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 284 and 5557. 
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Hart Frading Co., Inc. 


| TRIBUNE BUILDING........ NEW YORK 
PAPER MILL AGENTS 


: 
[laggy lgany and IMPORTERS 


PAPER PULP 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Buenos Aires Valparaiso 


Chicago Rio de Janeiro 
MUU UULULLULU LALLA 





The Pulp and Paper 
Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Dealers in Domestic Chemical and Me- 
chanical Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
dian Kraft, Ltd. 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft 
Three Rivers, Canada 
EASTERN AGENTS FOR 
P Huron, Michigan, Mitscherlich Sulphite 
Made by Port Huron’ Sulphite & Paper Co. Port Huron, Mich. 
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En 


Get Invincible Prices on 


Fresh Ground Wood Pulp 
Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 





Canadian and American Connections 





Invincible Paper & Pulp Corp. 
A. GEORGE LUTZ, President 
New York City 


Phone Rector 9957 


135 Broadway 








SALOMON BROS.& CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Cotton, Cottonwaste, Linters, 





Ramie, Jute, Rubber 


Import of All Grades of Rags 
and Rope 


200 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 














Mill Agents and Dealers 
i All Grades of Paper and 


Board 


Agents for The Riverton Paper Company, Inc., River- 
ton, Conn. Manufacturers of light 
weight specialties. 


Ground Wood and Chemical 
Pulp 


STATE PULP & PAPER COMANY, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 














E. J. KELLER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
COTTON, JUTE AND FLAX WASTES 
COTTON BAGGING MATERIALS 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 
































IMPORTED T ALE DOMESTIC 


We are also Headquarters for: 


BLACKS 


COLORS 
FILLERS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 Fulton Street New York 











All Grades of 


PAPER 


Export ‘»: 
Only BOARDS 


A. M. Capen’s Sons }j 


Incorporated 
60 Pearl Street 
New York City 





Established 
1870 
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Bleached sulphite is still difficult to locate in sizable 
amounts for prompt delivery, and No. 1 strong 


bleached pulp is held at around 12 cents a pound at 


mills. News grade sulphite is quotable at 8 cents 
and domestic easy bleaching sulphite at 9.50 to 10 


cents. Kraft is down somewhat to between 7 and 
7.25 cents a pound at producing mills. Quotations 
f. o. b. shipping points are: 

Bleached sulphite .................... 12.00-13.00 
Easy bleaching sulphite............. *. 9.50-10.00 
News grade sulphite ................. 8.00- 8.25 
Soda pulp, bleached ...........0e.ee00: 8.00- 8.50 
Mitscherlich unbleached ............... 9.00- 9.50 
Be, BO Bsc cw kecoh och dv ind bob Hi Nome 7.00- 7.25 
ee SINE, . nc creiccoccsehe hes 3.00- 3.25 


Mechanical Pulp 


After easing off considerably, prices on mechan- 
ical wood pulp have again strengthened under re- 
newed buying at the lower basis and indications point 
to values being back on the road toward the high 
levels reached by the market a few weeks ago. A 
feature of the situation is the comparatively large 
tonnages of ground wood being imported from Scan- 
dinavia, which, it seems, was primarily at the bot- 
tom of the recent decline. Current prices on prime 
quality spruce pulp range around $125 per ton at 
grinding mills for prompt shipments, with contract 
quotations a matter of $5 to $10 a ton below this 
level. Virtually everyone connected with the ground 
wood trade looks for prices to go back to where they 
were prior to the drop. Grinders are reputed to have 
practically no surplus stored up and it is believed 
that when demand broadens as it usually does in the 
late fall or early winter, the lack of necessary supplies 
will serve to enchance values. 


Chemicals 


A fairly steady market exists for most kinds of 
papermaking chemicals and prices remain generally 
steady. Producers as a common thing are sold well 
ahead and report having little difficulty iinding an 
outlet in the transient trade for the surplus supply. 


Alum, lump ammonia................. 4.50- 5.00 
hs DI voc pcs ccccntenwires 8.50- 9.00 
Alum, powdered .............. ang while 5.00- 5.50 
Beatie Time, POWGOTOR. . wc ccc cccceccs 5.00- 5.50 
Bleaching powder (domestic drums) . 6.50- 7.00 
a 6 nian cash Sad nt Bikace A 17.00-18.00 
ak pnoR da tine dso habe ele BE kale Ghee ie aro 14.00-16.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery............ 6.25- 6.75 
China clay, domestic, washed.......... 10.00-12.00 
CD GURL III. 's's vc bv ese sce te cee 18.00-26.00 
a ee ae ABs 7 oe 13.75- 
enti WH Cos ae. Ge as Py RS i 2.75- 3.00 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags)...... 3.50- 4.00 
Sulphite of alumina, commercial grade.. 5.00- 5.25 
Starch, Globe, in bags................. 6.02- 
18.00-20.00 


Tale (ton) 
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THE ROBERT ANDREWS CO. 


115-117 Franklin Street, New York 


Paper Makers’ Supplies 





Linen Thread Waste 
Linen Cuttings 
Jute Waste 


Flax Waste 
Italian Hemp Waste 
Flax Spinners Waste 


Samples and Quotations on Request 








J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, SPECIAL PARTNER 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 


Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden; 
Bergvik and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderham, Sweden 

















FRANCIS HUGHES 
COMPANY 


Paper Mill Supplies 


————— CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





















21st Street at Loomis 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Private Switch on 
C. B.&S Q. Tracks 
















ANIEL MM. HICK 
IMPORTERS DEAPERS So? 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
Foreign and Domestic 


Rags, Bagging, Rope 
and Waste Paper 


Pulp, Chemical, Colors, Wires, Felts, 
Clay, Casein, etc. 


200-5th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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NORTHERN BRAND 


BLEACHING POWDER 





SPOT SHIPMENTS AND CONTRACTS 





Michigan Electrochemical Company 


OFFICE AND WORKG....... MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 



































| 


The Séiidy Hill Iron 
& Brass Works 











Hudson Falls 
New York 








Manufacturers of Paper and P ulp 
: Mill Machinery 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
MN et aida. d Aa Kola beUtee's 30-50 
White sulphite, No. 1................. 18-24 
er Ss ee ae 20-30 
Ledger— 
NS EF OE Py Ps eee ae 30-55 
WO MEE Wacccctcesccdibedusavs 20-30 
Colored sulphite ..................... 22- 
ee as clint idea hates dae 32- 
Bonds— 
Cn 2 x £1, ses notes ba cae eh eéoes 20-50 
i ces kere ee 18-30 
ST ED Go's d concwaceoacdnscs 20-30 
SP oO eso ka ws oko s clam sss > > Gas 22-° 
Book— 
ee 8. SaaS aE EE Gd Soe eeag-9 18.00-20.00 
PIDUEIEEE ow. Sw ccac costae steees 17.00-18.00 
CE ee rere 19.00-21.00 
‘Coated and enameled.........:....... 21.00-22.00 
MC soc vanes stectat wets 20.00-21.00 
_ News Print— 
a inn ccipineres aan etentsbcbeiii dase 6.50- 7.00 
OE Sd oc dckke neh sce esas 11.00-12.00 
REE =. s'ec ks Rate e-cuse eit s «ites 4 12.50-13.50 
EE cote LT sca. a 6at «bso bens 48 7.00- 
Cover Stock— 
Se I I ie oe Seen mans dhsees 12.25- 
Ge II C0005; Cas ch a ake c+ o we _12.20- 
Wrappings— 
IS Jos tas 6 cn Cane tee 3satad 12.00-13.00 
Se Mees eee Oa. . weg 11.00-12.00 
Boards New York and Chicago 
EY o-0'c'tn 0 Sp oa seis + nbs kee teen 120.00-125.00 
CEC e CUS aes 6.00 te ¢aabre 00 «0 400 100.00-110.00 
ER epee ae ey ee 110.00-115.00 
White coated chip... ........0.cc000-. 140.00-150.00 
Manila coated chip.................. 135.00-145.00 
eres DOR eo STM awed. . ivi 140.00-150.00 





Miss Catherine Sawyer, formerly office manager 
of the New York headquarters of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company at 41 Park Row, has entered 
business for herself in Suite 1034 at 150 Nassau 
street, New York, acting as sales agent for paper 
and board manufacturers and jobbers and will handle 
all grades of paper and cardboard. Miss Sawyer is 
one of the few women conducting selling agencies in 
the paper trade. She is widely acquainted in the 
trade, has a thorough knowledge of paper and is well 
trained in the selling end of the business. 


News Personals 


E. J. Lauer, formerly with the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany in its New York office, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Interstate Pulp and Paper 
Company, whose offices are in the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York. Prior to going with the Sea- 
man company, Mr. Lauer was manager of the New 
York office of Stone & Andrew, Inc., of Boston, Mass. 





F. G. Perkins, New York representative of Riegel 
& Company, Inc,, of Philadelphia, is spending six 
weeks in Europe, visiting England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden, principally for the 
purpose of investigating the box board market with 
a view of importing such material as he finds avail- 
able at attractive prices. The foreign straw board 
product will be given his particular attention. 





Felix Lugo is now associated with the export de- 
partment in the New York office of the American 
Writing Paper Company. Mr. Lugo was formerly 
president of the Paper Exports Company. 





Lawrence Stedman, who has been connected with 
the American Writing Paper Company for the past 
12 years and who has spent considerable time in the 
mills of that company as well as serving in the ca- 
pacity of salesman in New York, has joined the sales 
force of Blake & Decker, Inc., distributors of fine 
papers of 501 Fifth avenue, New York. 





After having served as sales manager for many 
years of Price & Pierce, Ltd., wood pulp dealers of 30 
East Forty-second street, New York, Jacob Seibert 
expects to withdraw from his present connections on 
or about November 1 to enter the wood pulp business 
with several manufacturers. Mr. Seibert is widely 
known among paper manufacturers, having traveled 
extensively throughout the trade. The mill with 
which he will be affiliated is located at Nipigon, Can- 
ada, and he expects to have it in operation by De- 
cember 1 next. 





Clarence P. Robinson, formerly connected with the 
mill supplies department of Parsons & Whittemore, 
Inc., of New York, has associated himself with Dan- 
iel M. Hicks, Inc., 200 Fifth avenue, New York, and 
has assumed charge of the department embracing 
wood pulp, chemicals, casein, clay, colors, wires, felts, 
etc. Mr. Robinson was for over 12 years with the 
Cherry River Paper Company in its sales office in 
Philadelphia as well as at its mills. in Richwood. 
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Main Paper Stock Co. 


Incorporated 


PACKERS OF WASTE PAPER STOCK 
Old and New Rags, Bagging, Strings, Etc. 


Importers—Exporters 
Daily Capacity Tons 


Branches: General Offices and Warehouses: 
Ee gh ay 25 Spruce St., New York 


Holyoke (Mass.) Office—206 High St. 
Rettifilo-Angolo Via Nolana No. 7, 
japles, Italy 
No. 32 McKinley Street, 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico 














WANTED 


Draughtsman for pulp and 
paper mill machinery. Knowl- 
edge of foundry and machine 
shop practice desirable. Good 
chance for advancement. 


Union Iron Works, Bangor, Maine 


STFC Tea} 





Prenat 








wooeEwcwCwtCCC a ie Tne 


Draftsman Wanted 


who has had some experience in paper 
mill work. Address Box 20, The Paper 
Industry. 





hii 

















For Sale 


15 Noble & Wood 1800-Ib. Beaters. Roll 
72”x44”—condition good. For further 


particulars, apply: Box 22, c/o The 


Paper Industry. 
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We are prepared to deliver promptly 
in any desired quantity 
the following: 


Auramine Bismarck Brown 
Basic Green Pulp Colors 
Chrysoidine R Vegetable Tallow 
Chrysoidine Y Casein 

Methyl! Violet Soda Ash 

Orange Caustic Soda 
Basic News Blue Bleaching Powder 


Stearate of Calcium Stearate of Alumina 


A. Klipstein & Company 
644-652 Greenwich St., New York 


Philadelphia Boston Providence 
Charlotte Chicago Montreal 


























30 Years 
Exporting 


American 
Paper 


Our Markets: The World outside of U. S. A. 
and Canada. 

Our Organization: Ten selling offices, besides 
salaried travellers and local representa- 
tives. 

Our Demand: An established clientele, con- 
stantly being increased, by an aggressive 
sales policy. 

Our Supply: Your Mill? 

Present conditions in America are temporary. 

Have you considered what a first-class export 
outlet would mean to you, with its assur- 
ance of steady demand? 


Parsons Trading Company 


17 Battery Place NEW YORK 
London Bombay 
i Stockholm Mexico, D. F. 
sreneg Havana 
Melbourne Buenos Aires 





Wellington Rio de Janeiro 
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Chemical Pulp 


The situation in foreign wood pulp has softened 
to quite a degree. There has been no severe declines 
in prices but quotations on most grades have grad- 
ually receded until they are now on levels substan- 
tially under those prevailing not long ago. The 
reason behind the easier position of the market is 
that larger shipments have arrived from Scandinavia. 
Manufacturers in Sweden especially are pushing out 
all the supply they can market in the United States 
at the prices wanted so as to reduce their stocks to as 
low a level as possible before the close of navigation 
for the winter, and in frequent cases they are lower- 
ing prices to conform with the ideas of buyers on 
this side. Authoritative advices are to the effect that 
neither the Swedes nor the Norwegians have any 
excessive amounts of pulp to sell, having contracted 
for the bulk of their output for some time, but the 
fact remains that they are sending increased ton- 
nages to the American market, while importations 
from Finland and Germany also are on the rise. 

Unbleached sulphite of No. 1 quality has sold at 
9.75 cents ex-dock Atlantic seaports, and there have 
been some supplies of this kind of sulphite of sec- 
ondary quality avalaible down to 9 cents. Foreign 
bleached sulphite is offered in larger quantities than 
in a long time and is quoted at a range of 13 to 14 
cents per pound on the docks on this side. Foreign 
easy bleaching sulphite is selling at around 10.50 
cents ex-dock, while Scandinavian kraft pulp of No. 
1 quality is available at 7.25 cents, and in some cases 
at less than this figure. The appended list of receipts 
at New York show that arrivals during September 
were considerably heavier than for some months, as 
follows, together with current quotations: 


I 6 ids in bape vant nba $13.00-14.00 
Unbleached sulphite, No.1............. 9.75-10.00 
ds lie edu <6 wane 10.50-11.00 
Mitseherlich unbleached .............. 10.50-11.00 
ME chil 16 Sa hake cebet oan uae wena an 7.00- 7.25 


American Transmarine Trading Co., 5,000 bales 
from Stockholm; Lagerloef Trading Co., 2,491 bales 
from Stockholm; E. M. Sargeant & Co., 1,500 bales 
from Hallstavik; A. J. Pagel & Co., 6,000 bales from 
Hallstavik; American Woodpulp Corp., 400 bales 
from Hallstavik, 53 bales from Gothenburg; Equita- 
ble Trust Co., 1,500 bales from Hallstavik; Scandi- 
navian-American Trading Co., 5,453 bales from 
Gothenburg, 2,100 bales from Hommelvik; National 
City Bank, 9,947 bales from Christiania; U. S. For- 
warding Co., 2,990 bales from Trieste; New York 


ae Import . | 
oy - Poe and 1X 
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Oversea Co., 1,400 bales from Christiania; National 
Bank of Commerce, 2,020 bales from Christiania; 
Tidewater Paper Mills Co., 812 tons and 28,657 bales 
ground wood from Clarke City; J. Andersen & Co., 
600 bales from Christiania; W. Schall & Co., 1,000 
bales from Christiania; Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
263 bales from Rotterdam; American Writing Paper 
Co., 1,618 bales from Kobe; Corin Bros., 375 bales 
from Gothenburg; Order, 731 bales from Christiania, 
9,406 bales from Newcastle, 1,400 bales from Copen- 
hagen, 2,175 bales from Rotterdam; Lagerloef Trad- 
ing Co., 34,298 bales of chemical and 6,564 bales of 
mechanical pulp from Finland. 


Paper Stock 


Importations of paper stock into the United States 
continue at a low level compared with the quantities 
of such goods received earlier in the year.- Prices on 
rag stock in Europe are at heights where importers 
here contend they cannot bring supplies in and sell 
to paper mills at a profit in competition with domestic 
rags, with the result that orders to the other side are 
being cut down. The same situation applies to old 
rope and bagging and acts to limit importations of 
these materials. Most of the rags received from for- 
eign sources at present are of medium or high quality, 
imports of roofing stock having been reduced to a 
minimum. Arrivals at the port of New York during 
September were as follows: 


Old Rope 
Maurice O’Meara Co.,'116 bls. from Gothenburg; 
E. J. Keller Co., 173 bls. from Rotterdam, 28 coils 
from Hull; International Purchasing Co., 106 coiis 
from Bristol, 726 bls. from Hull, 67 coils from Chris- 
tiania; American Express Co., 128 coils from Ant- 
werp; Order, 66 bls. from Trieste, 73 coils from 


- Rouen, 20 bls. from Dundee. 


Old Bagging 

International Banking Corp., 220 bls. from Ant- 
werp; E. J. Keller Co., 84 bls. from Genoa; British 
Bank of South America, 94 bls. from Liverpool; 
Equitable Trust Co., 69 bls. from Rouen; Nerist Bros. 
& Co., 100 bls. from Havre; Bank of Montreal, 374 
bls. from Manchester; Order, 50 bls. from Calcutta, 
764 bls. from Antwerp, 50 bls. from Genoa, 358 bla. 
from Rouen. 


Rags 
E. J. Keller Co., 170 bls. from Rotterdam, 86 bls. 
from Havre; American Woodpulp Corp., 235 bls. from 
Hamburg; I. Berg, 347 bls. from Rotterdam ; Caldwell 
& Co., 105 bls. from Havre; R. Angelo, 16 bls, from 
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The Acme Deckle Frame Support 


“is indispensable to the making of Good paper” 


8 














x 
ry CVO ix will increase the life of i 
gathering under the Slices and VY SY, Deckle Strap. 
form holes in the sheet. 

















- hin pl n Tt will give the Slices a chance 
It will prevent ¢ the Po erati to do their work, resulting in a , ' 
6 your sheet, due to the vibration perfectly smooth, even Sheet on It will prevent the shaking of 
oT of the Slices. the wires. the Deckle Frame to pieces. 
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Capacity 2V¥, Tons Per Hour 
Especially Adapted fax Handling Waste Paper, Magazines, Etc., 
Before Feeding to the Beaters 


Whatever You Cut, A | Will Solve Your Problem 


LET US] FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOU 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, Riegelsville, N. J., U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE Ss R. J. MARX 
Brantford, Ont., 133 Finsbury Pavement, London E. C. 


Canadian Representa Sole Agents for Europe 
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Havre; Main Paper Stock Co., 94 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; E. Gross & Co., 198 bls. from Rotterdam ; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Co., 69 bls. from Rotterdam, 114 bls. 
from Antwerp, 16 bls. from Manchester; Maurice 
O’Meara Co., 42 bls. from Rotterdam, 40 bls. from 
Havre; Dallas Waste Mills, 84 bls. from Rotterdam ; 
Gatti-McQuade Co., 259 bls: from Rotterdam; Jaffe 
& Co., 90 bls. from Rotterdam, 38 bls. from Havana; 
Excel Remnants Co., 14 bls. from Rotterdam; Lesh- 
ner Paper Stock Co., 804 bls. from Rotterdam ; Castle, 
Gottheil & Overton, 280 bls. from Rotterdam, 262 bls. 
from Bordeaux, 495 bls. from Havre, 421 bls. from 
San Juan; Albion Trading Co., 41 bls. from London, 
8 bls. from Liverpool, 37 bls. from Manchester, 47 
bls. from Dublin; Atterbury Bros., 100 bls. from 
Havre; Equitable Trust Co., 34 bls. from Antwerp, 
228 bls. from Havre; Atlantic National Bank, 32 bls. 
from Antwerp; National City Bank, 31 bls. from Ant- 
werp; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 260 bls. 
from Havre, 230 bls. from Antwerp; Foreign Banking 
Corp., 338 bls. from Antwerp; Guaranty Trust Co., 
71 bls. from Glasgow; Lloyd Royal Belge, 212 bls. 
from Antwerp; W. Schall & Co., 170 bls. from Havre, 
288 bls. from Leith; Brown Bros. & Co., 281 bls. from 
Glasgow; American Express Co., 145 bls. from Lon- 
don; Order, 38 bls. from Trieste, 236 bls. from Ham- 
burg, 256 bls. from London, 28 bls. from Liverpool, 
1,343 bls. from Rouen, 101 bls. from Buenos Aires. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Guaranty Trust Co., 73 bls. from Copenhagen; 
American Express Co., 118 bls. from Glasgow ; Equit- 
able Trust Co., 85 bls. from Glasgow; G. W. Millar 
& Co., 20 bls. from Rotterdam; Castle, Gottheil & 
Overton, 216 bls. from Rotterdam, 23 bls. from Bel- 
fast ; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 260 bls. from Rotterdam ; 
A. Bronstein & Son, 40 bls. from London ; Ladenburg, 
Thalman & Co., 83 bls. from Manchester; Mente & 
Co., 195 bls. from Manchester; American Exchange 
National Bank, 233 bls. from Belfast ; Irving National 
Bank, 194 bls. from Belfast; Order, 115 bls. from 
London, 511 bls. from Belfast, 121 bls. from Dundee. 


Paper 


The leading feature in current importations of 
paper into the United States is the arrival of news 
print paper from Scandinavian countries and from 
Germany. Shippers in these countries are taking 
advantage of the high market value of print paper 
here and are diverting substantial tonnages to Amer- 
ica. Another feature is the continued receipt of large 
lots of cigarette paper from France, which has con- 
stituted probably the bulk of our import trade in 
paper since the war. Fair amounts of hanging and 
wrapping papers are being imported from Europe, 
and importers also are turning their attention to 
acquiring paper board on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Arrivals at New York in September follow: 
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Importers of 


SCANDINAVIAN 


and PAPER 


Offices located all over the World 
Christiania 
Stockholm Teneriffe 
Copenhagen Maranham 
Lond Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires 
Hong-Kong 
San Francisco al 
Las Palmas 
Calcutta 


Samaraig 
a Cape Town 
Valparaiso 


and Exporters of 
AMERICAN-MADE 


PAPER 


New York Oversea 
-Company 


44 Beaver St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Designers and Builders of 


HIGH SPEED NEWS MACHINES 


Of Modern Design and Construction. Fourdrinier and-Cylinder Machines of All 
Kinds. ROTARY SCREENS (System Spangenberg) for Pulp or Paper 























HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Of the Largest Sizes and Highest Efficiencies 


SPIRAL PUMPS for Medium and Low Heads. Built from I. P. Morris Designs, 
Under Arrangement with The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Co. 





Operating Modern Machine Shop and Iron Foundry equipped to handle 
the largest classes of 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 






































DON’T 


| Your Power by the Ton with the 
Ordinary Beating Engine. Install 
an UMPHERSTON BEATER and 

| Save Power on Every Pound of 
Stock. 





“We Build 
our Machinery 


to Meet Your 
Requirements”’ 





IMPROVED TYPE OF UMPHERSTON BEATER 
Information and Booklets describing our Specialties sent to you on request 


HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


SOME OF THE “HOLYOKE” SPECIALTIES—Chilled Iron Rolls, Cotton Rolls, Paper Rolls, Wood Pulp Grinders, Wood 
Barkers, Wood Chippers, “Umpherston” Beaters, Rag and Paper Dusters, Washing and Beating Engines, Reeling Machines, Hy-. ji} 


draulic Pumps, Hydraulic Presses, Coated Paper Strainers, Turbine Wheels, Gearing and Shafting, Calenders, Platers, Rag Cutters 
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Cigarette 


Southern Pacific Co., 3 cs. from Havre; R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., 820 cs. from Bordeaux; P. J. 
Schweitzer, 165 cs. from Bordeaux, 358 cs. from 
Havre, 168 cs. from Marseilles; P. Lorillard Co., 280 
cs. from Havre, 133 cs. from Bordeaux; Ligget & 
Myers Tobacco Co., 30 cs. from Havre; Rose & Frank 
Co., 100 cs. from Havre; American Tobacco Co., 1,600 
cs. from Bordeaux, 217 cs. from Havre; C. Bondy, 
32 cs. from Bordeaux; S. Alexandrie, 10 cs. from 
Bordeaux; Hills Bros. & Co., 50 cs. from London; W. 
Duke & Sons, 30 cs. from Havre; Surburg Co., 9 cs. 
from Havre; C. Drucklieb, 5 cs. from Havre; Wilkin- 
son Bros. & Co., 15 cs. from Havre; Order, 25 cs. 
from London. 

Printing 

New York American, 2,446 rolls from Hallstavik ; 
Globe Shipping Co., 148 cs. from Hamburg; Philadel- 
phia National Bank, 653 rolls from Hamburg; B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Co., 85 cs. from Liverpool; Bank of 
the United States, 1,378 rolls from Christiania; 
White-Burbank Paper Co., 4 cs. from Hull; Agar 
Bernson Corp., 595 rolls from Bremerhaven, 721 rolls 
from Rotterdam; Oxford University Press, 21 cs. 
from Liverpool; Equitable Trust Co., 246 rolls from 
Hamburg; National City Bank, 246 rolls from Goth- 
enburg; New York Oversea Co., 4 rolls from Chris- 
tiania ; Order, 668 rolls from Christiania, 38 cs: from 
Antwerp, 1,471 rolls from Bremerhaven, 742 rolls 
from Rotterdam. 

Filter 

Eimer & Amend, 23 cs. from Rotterdam; R. F. 
Downing & Co., 8 bls. from Hamburg; E. Fougera & 
Co., 50 cs. from Bordeaux; Orbis Products Trading 
Co., 182 bls. from Bordeaux; Lunham & Moore, 19 
es. from London; E. M. Sergeant & Co., 13 cs. from 
Gothenburg; Order, 24 bls. from Bordeaux. 


Wrapping 
Charles F. Hubbs & Co., 222 rolls from Gothen- 
burg; Birn & Wachenheim, 23 cs. from Hamburg, 13 
cs. from Christiania; Rose & Frank Co., 17 rolls frors 
Antwerp; Import Paper Co., 22 cs. from Hamburg; 
Agar Bernson Corp., 78 bls. from Rotterdam; Order, 
165 bls. from Hamburg. 
Hanging 
American Express Co., 822 bls. from Hamburg; 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 27 pkgs. from London, 2 cs. 
from Rotterdam, 1 cs. from Antwerp; A. C. Dodman, 
Bech, Van Siclen & Co., 12 cs. from Kobe; Order, 33 
Jr., 47 bls. from Liverpool; A. Murphy & Co., 7 bls. 
from Liverpool; A. E. Buckley, 7 cs. from Liverpool; 
bls. from London. 
Writing 
Meadows, Wye & Co., 10 cs. from Liverpool; Rik- 
kers Bros., 2 cs. from Rotterdam, 4 cs. from Liver- 
pool; T. P. Starr, 6 cs. from Havre; J. W. Hampton, 
Jr., & Co., 11 cs. from Hamburg. 
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COPYRIGHTED 


Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to 100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


“‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS h a 
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Catalogs Free 
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“Dayton” 
Beating Engines 
are Built 
for 


Heavy Duty 


Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Cost of a Paper Machine 
Wire Can Be Figured Only 
on the Basis of Service 
Rendered 


1—Rapid strides are being made today in combining 
materials to produce a result which will give greater 


service. 


2—A metal has been perfected for the manufacture of 
wires, other than fourdriniers for paper and pulp mills 
called NICKEL ALLOY. 


3—O’NEILL NICKEL ALLOY wires have demon- 
strated by their performance in some of the largest 
mills of this country, that their life and service show 
approximately 400% better investment for the pulp and 
paper manufacturers. Upon request testimonials will 
be gladly submitted. 


4—We recommend that you try the O’NEILL NICKEL 
ALLOY WIRES. They cost more but they are worth it. 


5—We also manufacture very durable paper machine 


wires of brass and bronze in plain, double warp, triple 
chain, and twisted weaves. 


Joseph O’Neill Wire Works 
Southport Conn., U. S. A. 

















Improved Rag Cutter 


“Cuts the Stock Both Ways” 





This rag cutter is a glutton for 
work, and we believe will do dou- 
ble the work of an ordinary cutter. 
Especially adapted for mills using 
high grade stock. 

Write us and we will be pleased 
to tell you more about them. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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Drawing 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 72 rolls from Hamburg; Lun- 
ham & Moore, 23 cs. from London; Favor, Ruhl & Co., 
6 cs. from London. 
Boards 


R. F. Lang, 2 cs.-from Hamburg; Favor, Ruhl & 
Co., 3 cs. from London; Bendix Paper Co., 46 cs. 
from Hamburg; Pulp & Paper Trading Co., 352 rolls 
from Rotterdam; A. Bourjois & Co., 17 cs. from 
Havre; Order, 2,240 pkgs. from Rotterdam, 20 bls. 
from Antwerp, 2 bls. from Gothenburg. 


Miscellaneous 


New York Label & Box Works, 10 cs. from Rotter- 
dam; Mengel Co., 259 rolls from Rotterdam; P. C. 
Kuyper & Co., 4 bls. from Hamburg; American Ex- 
press Co., 3 cs. from Bremen, 10 cs. from Hong Kong, 
2 cs. from Rotterdam; E. Daiben, 3 cs. from Ant- 
werp; M. E. Illfelder & Co., 2 cs. from Southampton ; 
Irving National Bank, 4 cs. from Antwerp; Favor, 
Ruhl & Co., 7 cs. from Havre; H. D. Catty & Co., 5 
cs. from Havre; F. R. Arnold & Co., 7 cs. from Lon- 
don; L. A. Consiller & Co., 53 cs. from Rotterdam ; 
Ault & Wiborg Co., 50 cs. from Hong Kong; B. 
Meiner, 15 cs. from Hong Kong; Gluckman Strawk, 
41 cs. from Naples; Cally & Co., 5 cs. from Havre; 
American Trading Co., 31 cs. from Yokohama, 10 cs. 
from Hong Kong; G. A. Johnson & Co., 31 bls. from 
Liverpool; Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co., 
64 cs. from Hamburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 19 bls. 
from Manchester; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 10 cs. from 
Rotterdam; National City Bank, 144 pkgs. from Rot- 
terdam; T. E. Minshell, 11 cs. from Southampton; 
F. A. Flinn & Co., 4 cs. from Havre; M. J. Corbett & 
Co., 3 cs. from Havre; Black & Starr, 10 cs. from 
Havre; Biddle Purchasing Co., 2 cs. from Havre; 
R. J. Coena & Co., 28 cs. from Havre; Order, 102 bls. 
from London. 





The Pulp and Paper Trading Company, of 21 East 
Fortieth street, New York, dealer in wood pulp and 
paper, has purchased 4,400 square feet of office space 
on the twenty-sixth floor of the co-operatively owned 
and managed Park-Madison Building at Park and 
Madison avenues, Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh 
streets, New York. The managing agents of the 
building state that the purchaser will have no further 
rent to pay during the sixty-three years of the pro- 
prietary lease secured by it for $124,000. Had this 
space been leased at the schedule rate of $4 a square 
foot, the company would have paid in rent $17,715 
per annum, or a total of $1,116,045 in 63 years. The 
offices of the Pulp and Paper Trading Company will 
be removed to the new location as soon as the build- 
ing is ready for occupancy. 

The New York office of the Canadian Export Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Montreal, Can., has been moved 
from 527 Fifth avenue to 366 Madison avenue. 





For Every Purpose 
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You'll find a Laeepeue ae —_ you 
ready to give prompt attention your 
pwr Our facilities are such as to insure 
your satisfaction and save time, money 
and effort. . 





Let us quote on 











Solid Manila Tag Board 
Brown Jute Box Board 


Plain Strawboard 

News Lined Strawboard 
Book Lined Strawboard Oak Grained Jute Box Board 
Plain and Lined Chip Board Marble Grained Jute Box 


Single and Double Manila Board ; 
Lined News and Chip Board Pasted Container Board 
Patent Coating Folding Box Bristol Ticket Board 
Board Diamond Wall Board 


Cypmoicn All Leather Heel 


Clay Coated Folding Box 
Board ard 


Also other standard and special grades to order 


The 
C. L. LaBOITEAUX CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland New York 








































New Sand Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 

ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 
structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 





This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 


Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Perforated Metal Screens for Pulp and Paper Mills 








065 inch round %x¥,” Slots 3/32 inch round 
Steel, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other alloys punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 
Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 














The Best Grinder 
The Standard Koegel 


Save money by sharpening 
your own knives 


ee 


Costs less to 


When Gears or Castings Break? do it yourself 


Any accident causes a big money loss in delayed 3: and you get 
production, loss of orders, and loss of profit. sed , 
Insure against accidents that happen when least ex- 33: better work 


pected by having on hand Bs and more of 


. . o ott 
Imperial Welding Equipment = | it if you use 
Makes Its Own Acetylene Root 
Repairs are made in minutes that opce took days. 3: only sharp 
You save money on new parts, because the repair cast- =: 
ings are as strong as new. Bo cutters. 
The Imperial Welding Outfit is simple, economical <=: 
and makes its own acetylene, as needed, 2 to 4 cents 
cheaper per cubic foot than you can buy it. 
There's a size specially designed for Paper Mill 
use. Write today for our illustrated catalog. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. COMPANY pit te 


516 S. Racine Ave. Chicago, Ill. 261 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Welding, Cutting, Carbon and Barcl: 
Lead Burning Equipment and Supplies. Telephone, ay 9028 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE | 


The Pipe of Seriice 
DURABLE—-ECONOMICAL—EA!SIiSY¥Y TO INSTALL 


ij j | i \ i | Built of selected Canadian White Pine, Wyckoff Wood Pipe is wound with 
5 | steel bands whose tensile strength is 58,000 to 65,0 00 Ibs. per square inch. The 
experienced engineer selects a pire of proven d ependability. Wyckoff Wood 

Pipe, during the past 65 years, has built a reput ation that stands the keenest 
PRESSURE PIPE THAT NEVER BURSTS. competition. ae been, Sorng this time, the c hoice of the largest pipe users 
Bulle te shite. 2 tach te & teaches. in the world. e also manufacture a high grade ' amderground steam pipe casing. 


Write today for catalog .and prices e 


The Paper Industry is successfully using thou- 
sands of feet of this Pipe and they find it to be W Sc 
the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids A. yckoff & J m Company 
that can be obtained. 1855 Elmira, N. Y., 'J. S. A. 1920 
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Buyers’ (;uide —What and Where to Buy 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 


ESIVES 
E. F. Russ Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. 


ACID RESISTING BRONZE 
and Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, 
io. 
William A. Hardy & Sons, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ACID RES:STING PAINT 
Detroit Graphite Co., 503 12th St., 


AGITATOR EQUIPMENT 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND CONTROL 
APPARATUS 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
segue Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 
is. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALKALI 
Diamond Alkali Co., 
ANGLE VALVES 
The Crane Company, Chicago, Il. 
ARCHITECTS 
igmes L. Carey, 208 N. Laramie St., Chica 
ardy S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New 


City. 
Geonne F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York City. 


ASSORTING TABLES 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASH CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 
American Steam Conveyor Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC COOKING CONTROL 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AUTO TRUCKS 
The White Co., Cleveland, O. 


BALING PRESSES 
Ohio Cultivator Co., Belleville, O. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ork 


BARKERS 
Carthage Machine Co., artheae, N. Y¥. 
Holyoke Machine Co, yoke, | Mass. 


Union Iron Works, 
Valley Iron Works Co., , ~ 8.4 Wis. 


BARK SHREDDERS 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


BEATER BARS 
John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


BEATER B PLATES 
John W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


BEATER ROLL FILLING 
— W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
imonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


BEATING, WASHING AND BLEACHING - 
SGINES. - 


Boyton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoos ick Falls, N. Y. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


BEATERS (Continuous) 
Claflin Engineerin 
The Griley-Unkle 
Bird Machine Co.. 


BELTING (Rubber 
United States Rubber Co., New York and Chicago 


BELT i tladag Ss 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., Sew York City. 


BELT FASTENERS 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


BELT DRIVES 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Link Belt Co., Chicage, Ill. 
BLEACHING POWDER 
Michigan Electrochemical 
Mich. 
BLEACHING (Propellers) 
Moore and White Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


no Jango, Ohio. led. 
ng. Co . Wa 
East Walpole, Mose. 


Co., Menominee, 


BLANKETS 
Frank F. Alt., 421 Columbia St., La Fayette, Ind. 


BLOWERS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bogs Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 





by the Paper Industry 


BOARD MACHINES 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 
Grasselli Chemical i * Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 644 to 652 Greenwich St., 
New York Ci “ai 


BOARDS ?| yy 
The C. L. La a Co., Cincinnati, O. 
onaane’ 
J. F. Davis, Chicago. 
BOILER FEEDER 
The Farnsworth Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
BOILER FEED REGULATOR 
Northern Equipment Co., 
Erie, Pa. 
BOILER SETTINGS 
McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. 
BRASS TUBES 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 


BRASS WIRE CLOTH 
pleton Wire Works, Aopleten. Wis. 
Chenee Bi jelow Wire Works, Epringteld, | a 
a ire Weaving Co., Cleveland, 
a Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
mt, & TILE 
Maurice A. Knight, East Akron, O. 
BROKERS & FORWARDING AGENTS 
Parsons Trading Co., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. C. 
BRIMSTONE 
Union Sulphur Co., 
City. 
BRONZE CASTINGS 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
BRONZE JACKETS 
<a Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, 
io. 
BUNDLING SYSTEMS 
Signode System, Lake St., 
CALENDERS 
Beloit Iron Works, 
Holyoke Machine €o., 


104 W. Iith St., 


Carteret, 


17 Battery Place, New York 


Chicago 


Beloit, Wis. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


CALENDER DOCTORS 
Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


CALENDER ROLLS 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
BF. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


conan 
3 f-. p. & W. Bird & Co., 88 Pearl St., Boston, 


The Kalbfleisch Corp., 31 Union Square, N. Y. C. 
CAST IRON PIPE 

U. S. Cast Iron Mfg. Co., Hey Pa. 

Cast Iron Publicity Bureau, New York Cty, 

Glamorgan — & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
CAUSTIC SODA 

Diamond Alkali Co., aaa Pa. 
CAUSTICIZING APPARATU: 

Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry - Lynchburg, Va. 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

American Steam rome. Co., Battle Gost. Mich. 

Buffalo Steam Pum , Buffalo, N 

Glamorgan Pipe & at Co., Lyn yachburg, Va Va. 

Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls, 

Valley Iron Works Co.. Appleton, Wis. 

be Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


CHEMICALS 
Eastern Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 
town, N. 
The “Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
A. Klipstein & Co., 644 to 652 Greenwich St., 


New York Cit 
Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 


Paper Makers’ 
olyoke, Mas 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City. 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
CHIP CRUSHERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
CHIPPERS 
Holyoke Machine Co.. Holyoke, Mass. 
Union Iron Works, Bangor. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Tooleten, Wis. 
CHIPPER AND BARKER KNIVES 
ohn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
imonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
CHIP SCREENS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
CLAYS AND FILLERS 
Binney & Smith Co., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 
J. 7 ~ & W. Bird & Co., 88 Pearl St., Boston, 
ass. 





Em nawe Sins & Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 26, 
ny, 

Daniel M. Hicks, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Eastern Re r Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 


town 
ae Corp., 33 West 42nd 


English Guin Clays 
St., New York 
International Pul C2, 41 Park Rew, N. Y. C. 
Innis Speiden & , 6 Cliff St., N. Y. City. 
pene dgar Co., “rie William St., N. Y. 

t Makers’ Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 
olyoke, Mass. 
John eereren Co., 201 Devonshire St., Bos- 

ton, M 
Rf Vanderbilt Co., 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
ity. 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


COAL BUNKERS 
The Brownhoist Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


COAL & ASH HANDLING SYSTEMS 
R. H. Beaumont Co., 394 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Godfrey Converer Co., 119 13th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
The Jeffrey Mig. Co., Columbus, O. 
COATED PAPERS 
Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Bermingham & Prosser, ica , Til. 
Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, 
CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co., Car- 
teret, N. J 
CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
CONSTRUCTION (Building) 
Casper Ranger Construction Co., 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
uae L. Carey, 208 N. Laramie St., Chicago, Ill. 
ardy S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


enn F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS (Power) 
J._F. Carrigan Engineering Co., 504 Cunard 
Bidg., Chicago. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


frey Conve 
The Jefrey M ; Columbus, 0. 
Link- Belt Co., | chicago Ti. 
Portable M. ic, N. F 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York City. 
COOLING TOWERS 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 
COPPER TUBES 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 
COTTON LINTERS 
Dallas Waste Mills, 130 Pearl St., New York 
ty. 
Steele By-Products Co., Chicago, 


CRANES 
The yoy Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ohn F. B we Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
orthern mr Moore Mig. Coy Detroit, Mich. 
The Chisholm-Moore eveland, O. 
The Link Belt Co.. Chicago, bes Th 


CRUSHERS cian 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
CYLINDER MOLDS 
Appleton Wire age it Whee Wis. 
Beloit Iron Work: 
elow Wire ayy sortnaiield, Mass. 
ire Mfg. Co., Belleville, 
Glens Falls Machine W Works, Gl Glens Falls lls, N. Y. 
The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Clevelan ene, | oO. 
qgcene, OF O’Neill Wire Werks, es = 
S. Tyler Co., Cle 
DANDY ROLLS 
Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 
Central Mfg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Sortegtald, Ohio. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co, Bellevill le, N. éi 
Lindsey Wire Weaving Co Clevel Hand, hie. 
S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Oh 
DECKEL FRAME SUPPORTS 
Husband & Nash, Menasha, Wis. 
DIGESTORS 
™ M. W. Kellogg Co., 9 West St., 
ity. 


DRUM WINDERS 

Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Ticonderoga Machine Co., Ficondevens, Bn. YT, 
DRYER FELTS 

Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 





New York 
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Improved Rotary Continuous Suction Filter 











The best machine made for 
handling mud from HOT 
CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS 
from continuous causticizing 
and lime recovery, bicarbon- 
ate of soda, salt, kaolin, 
feldspar, and all purposes 
where filters of the revolving 
type are suitable. 





Please write us for further 
information 











Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Virginia 




















WHEN 
“SIMS” 
_ OPEN FEED 


WATER 
HEATER 


FILTER 
PURIFIER 











“We Keep 


ERIE 





————————— EEE = 
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you buy a water heater, or anything else for 
that matter, you do not actually buy a water 
heater, but what it will do. 


Open Feed Water Heater, Filter and Puri- 
fier is the product of Modern Engineering 
Science and has met the demand for greater 
efficiency. 


construction is the most simple and effect- 
ive principle of feed water heating and has 
less maintenance troubles and operating 
costs than any other type. 


feeds your boilers with hot water, reduces 
the strain from contraction and expansion 
due to feeding cold water and effects a sav- 
ing of approximately 14.5% in fuel. 


the feed water in a filtering chamber con- 
taining hard coke of suitable size as the 
filtering medium. 


Water containing earthy matter and car- 
bonate of lime when heated close to the 
boiling point is thrown out of solution into 
suspension and is removed by the filter. 


Is installed you GET the service you bought 


Ask us about the “Sims” feed-water heaters. 


THE SIMS COMPANY 


Others in Hot Water.” 


PENNA. 
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Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 3 
i by the Paper Industry 
PILL LUN SLL oD ° J . J J LJ ° ° ° 
Avpieten Woolen Co., Appleton, Wis. FURNACE ARCHES PAINTS 
Cc. Huyck Sons. McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shuler and Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio. FUSES Dotrake Google Co. Detroit, , 4, 0. 
DYNAMOS Economy Fuse & Mig. Co., Kinzie and Orleans Papen "BOARDS — —— 


Westinghguee Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
vnc a. 


DYES 
an —¥y Smith, 81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. City 
tbe P Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 


Geigy Co., Inc., 89 Barclay St., New York City. 

National Aniline & Chem. Co., 21 Burling Slip, 
New York 

be Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 


J. 
The White Tar Aniline Corp., 56 Vesey St., 
New York City. 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Beyeey Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 
is. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
John F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Northern Engineering * a Detroit, Mich. 
ELECTRIC MACHINER : 
Westinghouse Elec. y Mfg. Co. East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
ELEVATORS 
The Jeffrey Mig. Co., oe oO. 
ELEVATORS (Portabl 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., "Nine, oO. 
ENGINES 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
The Brownell Co., Dayton, O. 
Chandler and Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ENGINEERS 
Jemes L. Carey, 208 North Laramie St., Chicago, 


It 
John F. Carrigan, Chicago, Ill. 
George F. Hardy, 309 a Be New York City. 
4 S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


ity. 
a Engineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, 


ENGINEERS (Testing) 
Widney Test Laboratories, Chicago, III. 
EVAPORATORS: 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Pam e'S"s RY. 
Charles Ordway, 25 Church St., N. Y. City. 
Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago, III. 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


= as 
A+ Ss Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EXHAUSTERS 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
FANS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


FELTS AND JACKETS 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Aopienen Woolen Co., Appleton, Wis. 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, "Albany, N. mS 
Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y 
Shuler and Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio. 
FELT AND WIRE GUIDES 
Huband and Nash, Menasha, Wis. 
Moore & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIBROUS PEARL FILLER 
Eastern Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 
town, ° 
Pa wf Makers’ Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 
olyoke, Mass. 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
FILTER (Continuous Suction 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry be. ‘ anancieas Va. 
FILTERS Prcemee and Gravity 
Graver Corporation, East ae Ind. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIRE BRICK 
Oliver Bros., 97 Warren St., New York City. 
FOURDRINIER WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works, Aopleten, Wis. 
Cheney ey Tigeww S Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 
East Mfg. Co., Belleville, N. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving , Cleveland, Ohio. 
jooers © O'Neill Wire Works, South . Conn. 
The S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
FRICTION 


‘CLUTCHES 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Sts., icago, Ill. 


GEARS 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GLUES 
E. F. Russ Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. 


GRINDERS 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Fait x Y. 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 


HEATERS (Feed Water) 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 
The Sims Co., Erie, Pa. 
Wieder Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


HOISTING AND CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
ohn F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohi 
e Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, “Ohio. 
The Jelsey Mfg. Co., Columbus, oO. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ti. 
Northern Engineering Co., Detroit. Mich 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York City. 
HOSE 
United States Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 
Holyeke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
> Leffel and Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Morgan Smith Co., "York, Pa. 
INSTRUMENTS (Testing) 
Widney Test abecateries, Chicago, m. 
IRON CASTINGS 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
JORDAN FILLINGS 
J. W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 


KNIVES 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tohn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 

Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass 
LAYBOYS 

Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNIFE GRINDING MACHINERY 

Machinery Co. of America, Big Rapids, Mich. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Benjamin Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LINE SHAFT BEARINGS 

The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MACHINE DRYER TEMP. CONTROL 

Open Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 


nd. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 


MECHANICAL DRAFT APPARATUS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Bayley Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
MECHANICAL PULP 
5. guanenen & Co., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
ity. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worcester. Mass. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT 
Detroit Graphite Co., 503 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 
METERS (Gasoline) 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MILL ARCHITECTS 
Scabies Engineering & Mfg. Co., Watertown, 


MIXING SYSTEM 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


MILL WHITE 
Detroit Graphite Co., 503 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


MOISTURE TESTER 
Williams Apparatus Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


MOTORS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 

urgh, 
OIL FILTRATIONS & CIRCULATING SYSTEMS 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
OIL HANDLING AND STORING ENT 





Se wages Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, 
nd. 


The C. L. La Boiteaux Co., 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Strehl Otens Co., Inc., New York- Chicago. 
PAPER CUTTERS & SLITTERS 

Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 

Hamblet Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 

pane and Prosser, Chicago, Ill. 

G. Craig & Co., New York Sy. 

AS C. Hill Co., New York City 

Maurice O’Meara, New York City. 

Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. 
PAPER Seer AND IMPORTERS 

Gatti- ee , 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cit 
E. J. "Keller Company, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Main Paper Stock Co., 23- 31 Peck Slip, New 
York City. 
New York Overseas Co., 7 Battery Place, New 
York City 
tnseretate Pulp and Paper Co., Grand Central 
-Bidg., New York City 
Lagerloef Tradin Oo is E. 4ist St., N. Y. C. 
Parsons Trading , 17 Battery Place,  & & A 
PAPER MACHINES jk 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Reloit Iron Works, Beloit. Wis 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, O. 
Dominion Engineering ‘Works, — Montreal, 
Quebec. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, "Mich. 
Fosters Manufacturing Co., 501 Fifth Ave., 
ghee 1 Paper Co.. Erie, Pa. 
Lincoln wages Mills, Elkhart, Ind. 
Marathon Paper Co., Rothschild, Wis. 
Munising Paper Co., nGreen Bi ‘Mich. 
Rosthers Paper Mills, Gi orcen ay 
Oxford Paper Co., 4 wy City. 
State Pulp & Paper cat »'- > York City. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., 522 Fifth on he 
New York City. 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wis. 
Wolverine Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES 
ere & Co., 21 East 40th St., New York 
it 


i 

The Robert aa Co., 115-117 Franklin St., 
New York Cit 

Vito G. joes sd & Bros., 185 South St., New 
York City. 

Craig- leashee Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. City. 

Dane Waste Mills, 130 Pearl St., New York 


Diswnd Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_— at’ er Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 
tow 

Praneie Hughes Co., 2ist St. and Loomis Ave., 


Chica 

Invincible peer & Pulp Corporation, 135 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City 

E. J. Keller ‘Campens, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

a Paper Stock Co., 25 Spruce St., New York 


Ba Bros. Paper Stock Co, 910 Michigan 
ve., Chica 
New York Overseas Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 
i S Makers’ Chemical Co., St. Austell, 


Penpeyivania Salt Mfg. Co., | Salamis Pa. 
A lomon, Inc., New work 
Salomon Bros. 200 Fifth, “Ave. x. YG 
Spinelli, Martin, Brooklyn, aS 
teele By- Products Co., Chic 
Western Paper Makers® Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
PAPER MILL BROKERS 
Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


| PAPER 


STOCK CUTTERS 
Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J. 
PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, oO. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudsos 
Falls, N. Y. 


PWidney Test Laboratories, Chicago, Tl 
n it t s icago, 
PARCHMENT. MANUFAC 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalama- 


zoo, Mich. 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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RIORDON SALES COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL ESTABLISHED 1857 





th 


100,000 TONS. 
PER YEAR 


FINEST QUALITIES 


BLEACHED SULPHITE FIBRE 


“MAPLE LEAF’ BRAND 


CODES:—BENTLEY, KEEGAN, ABC 5TH EDITION, WESTERN UNION 5 LETTER 
CABLES:—“RIORDON-MONTREAL” 








T. J. STEVENSON Sales Managers 















N calls ian Mills 


“Che Standard of Excellence” 














“Rorthern” Toilet Papers 


“Porthern” Inter-Folded Towels 
“Porthern” Roll Towels 


ti A 
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CAPACITY 100,000 LBS. PER DAY 
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NORTHERN PAPER MILLS, GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used x 








PERFORATED METALS 
Charles Mundt & Sons, 57 Fairmount Ave., 
Jersey City, N. 


PIPE BENDING 
American Pipe Bending Co., Boston, Mass. 


PIPING EQUIPMENT 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PIPING SYSTEMS INSTALLED 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLUG MACHINES 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
PNEUMATIC CHIP HANDLING SYSTEMS 
suey Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwaukee, 


POWER INSTRUMENTS 
The Manning Gauge Co., Inc., 77 Traverse St., 
Boston, Mass. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
onde e Sales & Engineering Co., Mishawaka, 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Hill Clutch Co. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 45 Mill St., Orange, 
ass. 

Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa. 

PULP (Chemical) 

J. , ore & Co., 21 East 40th St., New York 
City. 

Sts Gottcoma Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. City. 

ttesman & Co., 18 E. 4ist St., New York 


Danici M. Hicks, 200 Fifth Ave., New York ony. 
E. J. Keller Company, 200 Fifth Ave., N. & 

New York Overseas Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4 

= & Pierce, Ltd., 30 East 42nd St., New York 


The Pulp & Paper Trading Co., 21 East 40th St., 
New York City. 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co., 50 East 
42d St., New York City 
Lagerieel Trading Co., 18 E. 41st St., N. Y.C. 
PULP EXTRACTORS 
The Griley-Unkle Eng. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
PULP AND PAPER MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Bird Machine Co., East Walpoie, Mass. 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage 
Glens Falls Machine Ge. Glens SSalls, N N. Y. 
Green Bay Foundry & Mach. Works, Green 
Bay, Wis. 
Moore & White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 
PULP GRINDERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Machine Works, lens Falls, 
Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 
PULP MILL BROKERS 
Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
PULP LAP SHREDDERS 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
PULP SHREDDERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
PULP THICKENERS 
Green Bay Foundry & Mach. Works, Green 
Bay, Wis 
PUMPS (Stock) 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., a id" We 
Carthage Machine Co., Cart 
Glens Falls Machine Co., Gest we Niet _ me 


PUMPS (Centrifugal) 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


PUMPS (Deep Well) 
Gregg Pump Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


PUMPS (Gasoline) 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
PUMPS (Vacuum) 
American Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Buffalo Foundrv and Machine Co., Buff. alo, N. Y. 
Dean Bros.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wreje Condenser Engineering Co., Carteret, 


RAG AND PAPER DUSTERS 

Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
RAG CUTTERS 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
REFLECTORS 

Benjamin Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 


ROTARY VACUUM PUMPS 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, O 


by the Paper Industry 


Vos TS Ss TTS ¢ lie 


RUBBER ROLLS 
The American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


ROTARY SCREEN 
Bira Machine Co., East Walpole, Mass. 


SAVE-ALLS 
Bird Machine Co., East Walpole, Mass. 
Glens Falls Machine Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
SAWS 
E. C. Atkins & Co, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Simonds Manufacturing Cow Fitchburg, Mass. 
SCREENS 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Bird Machine Co., East Walpole, Mass. 
Shartle Bros. Mach. Co., Middletown, O. 
Union Iron Works, Bangor, Me. 
SCREEN PLATES 
Central Mig. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
William A. ‘tardy & Sons, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Union Screen Plate Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
SCREEN DIAPHRAGMS 
United States Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 
SHAKE (Fourdrinier Cushion) 
Wm. C. Nash, Neenah, Wis. 


SHOWER PIPES 


hio. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
The Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
SIZING SYSTEMS 


town, N. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Process Engineers, New York City. 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Kala 
mazoo, Mich. 
SLITTING AND REWINDING .MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 


Tin: We 
Hamblet Machine Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N. J. 





Boston 25, Mass. 
| SOOT BLOWERS 
Diamond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


SODA ASH 
Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPEED CHANGES 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Wm. Ganchow Co., Chicago, IIl. 
STEAM JET CONVEYORS 
American Steam Conveyor Corp., Chicago, II. 


STEAM 


STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM 
Claflin Engineering Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 


STOCK METER 
Trimbey & Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
STOCK PUMPS 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Beloit lron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





SUCTION ROLLS 
Sandusky Foundry and Machine Co., Sandusky, 


Ohio. 


SULPHITE MACHINERY 
Stebbins Engineering Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


SULPHITE PULP 
Riordan Sales Co., Montreal, Canada. 


SULPHUR 
Union Salphur Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. é 


SULPHUR BURNERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
TANKS (Oil Storage) 


Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 


TANKS (Steel) 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 


TANKS (Welded) 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co.. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


TANKS (Water St ) 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 


TESTERS (Moisture) 





Williams Apparatus Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


United S*ates Rubber Co., New York and Chicago 


Sandusky Foundry and Machine Co., Sandusky, 


Eastern Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Water- 


Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., Easton, Pa., and 


Cameron Machine Co., Poplar St., Brooklyn, 


? ° 7 ° e . Hike, 
TUBING 

Wheeler Gypteasiog & Engineering Co., Car- 
teret, 


TURBIN ES (Hydrauli 
“. Leffel and Co, 5 ringtalé. Ohio. 
Morgan Smith Co., York, 


VACUUM SYSTEMS 
-\ Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 


VALVES 
Carthage Machine O-. Cogehage, uN. ¥. 
The Crane Co., 
G. M. Davis Reulater 7. 414 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gis deter Valve Spec. Co., 1203. Fulton 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Wm. Powell Co., Gestenet, Ohio. 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co , Jersey City, N. J. 
VALVES (Strainer) 
Bird Machine Co. Co., East Walpole, Mass. 
VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich 
ae Mfg. Co., 732 Greenbush St. be Milwaukee, 


B. . "Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


VARIABLE SPEED ENGINES 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
The Brownell Co., Dayto: on, O 
Chandler and Taylor, In 1 Ind. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

rte Wise Co., 732 Greenbush St., Milwau- 
kee, is. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

rm F. Sturtevant Co. . Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

WASHER WIRES 

The W. S. Teler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WASTE PAPER STOCK 
Francis Hughes Co., 2ist and Loomis Street, 


Chi 
Main ‘Paper Stock Co., 23-31 Peck Slip, New 


k 
rG Marquardt, Inc., 345 Bovadwag w vor 





Meisel Press Mig. Co., 948 Dorchester, Ave., 


TRAPS 
The Ellis Drier Co., 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


Glens Falls Machine Works, Glens Falls, mm 


Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


M tin Spinelli, .: Nassau St. rie GE. 
pede Bros. Paper Stock te m0 icht. 


Ii. 
gh2n Blvd ChicaRe Oho Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 


| 
WATCHMAN’S 


CLOCKS 
Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works, 1526 Wabash 
Ave., icago. 
WATER FILTER 
Glens Falls Machine Co, Glens Falls, N. Y 
Green ner Foundry & Mach. Works, Green 
Bay. 
Pe ake & Terry, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATER HEATERS: 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Il. 
The Sims » Erie, Pa. 
WATER POWER EQUIPMENT 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co., 45 Mill St., Orange, 
Mass. 
WATERPROOF LINING 
The National Waterproofing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ware -SOFTENING AND PURIFYING SYS- 


G Corporation, East Chicago, Ind. 
Wm. B. Scaife and Sons Co., Oakmont, Pa. 


WATER WHEELS 
ieenee Leffel and Co. > Spr ingfield, Ohio. 
oke Machine Co. ol te er Mass. 
fg vt Smith Co., ” York % 
wane & CUTTING SeEP MNT 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 516 So. Racine 
Ave., Chicago. 
WET MACHINES 
The Bagley & Sewall Co., Wetertaam, mY, 
Carthage Machine Co.. Carthage, N 
Glens Falls Machine Werte Glens Falls, x. &. 
Valley Iron Works Co., jleton, Wis. 
WOOD CHIP SHREDD 
The jeSrey, Mite. Co., Columbus, O. 
‘OOD PIP : 
The eae Pipe Co., Dept. 17, Bay City, 


Mich. 
A. Wyckoff & Son Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


WOOD ROLLS 5 
Rodney Hunt Mach, Co., 45 Mill St., Orange, 


Mass. 
WOOD SPLITTERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
WOOD WASHERS 
Carthage Machine Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
WIRE SIGNS 





Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. 
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Scientific Grinding Development 
A Machine for ii ™ 


Every Purpose 









rT 
eee 


Straight Wheel, Cup Wheel, Ring Wheel Grinders. Hand or auto- 
matic, wet or dry grind ing. Traveling gents wheel,. stationary 
work, or otationary grinding wheel, traveling work. 

Full dapted for every variety of grinding service in 
colentieniny 2 knives, saws, shear blades, etc. 





Get our recommendations on your requirements. General catalog free upon request. 


MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
Branch: WA First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 





















HIGH SPEED BELTING 




















Combines the outstanding features of best available Rubber Belting with widest range of 


Leather qualifications— 
AND MORE— 


It multiplies the best features of both 

By extraordinary tensile strength 

An incomparable pulley-grip 

An absence of stretch 

Defiance of moisture and running heat 

Stability of piles which retain unusual 

Flexing Properties 

After all, “SENSATION” will be YOUR Belt. 

A sample will SHOW more than we can TELL here. 





Sole Manufacturers 


VOORHEES RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Home of “Rub-Steel”—“The Valve with a Backbone” New York Office, 3 Reade Street 





























Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, Please mention The Paper Industry 


P 
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Famous OHIO—the 
World’s Best Baling Press 


VIEW of one of the Famous Ohio Paper 

Baling Presses in the plant of the Robert 

Gair Co., Paper Products, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The machine is connected directly to the scrap bin 
by a gravity feed, saving handling of the fine scrap. 
That they are pleased with these Ohio Presses may 
be seen from their letter. 





“We have several of your presses in operation and 
we have just ordered another from you. 

“The presses are giving us excellent service and 
take great pleasure in recommending them to any- 
body who desires a press for conditions such as ours, 
namely, the baling of large quantities of various 
kinds of scrap with the least possible delay.” 
Hundreds of paper makers—handlers and makers of 
paper products of all kinds—are users of FAMOUS 
OHIO Paper Baling Presses. What is more, they 
are glad to say so. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


The Ohio Cultivator Co. = 
Bellevue, Ohio BALING P RES S 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES 


“In all widths up to and including 250 inches” 


CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES The “Tyler Special” for Fourdrinier Mach’ 
BACKING WIRES a sa 


In Brass, Bronze and Phosphor Bronze 


LULU tienen 


Tyler Fourdrinier Wires are ‘dependable, reliable 
and durable. 

The secret of durability is found in the special com- 
position metal that is used in the make-up of the 
wire, and by reason of its substantial construction a 
long life with a large tonnage is assured. 

Tyler Wires run straight with no inclination of be- 
coming slack at the edges. 

Prices and samples will be mailed upon request. 


THE W.S.TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Good-Will 


is the probability that the 
old customer will return 


1] 


Our shops 
are filled 
with 
Good-Will 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS 
Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Builders of Paper Machines 
of Worth. 
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Floor Space 20’ x 14’-6” 


Reduces Your Horse Power—Cuts Your Payroll 
Saves Floor Space—Saves Time 


Insures Uniformity of Stock —Increases Production 


CAPACITY 


Book Stock—60 Tons Daily 85 Average H. P. Required 
Old Paper Stock—40 Tons Daily 85 Average H. P. Required 
Kraft Stock—12 Tons Daily 125 Average H. P. Required 
Rag Stock—10 Tons Daily 150 Average H. P. Required 


Complete Data On Request 
Write Us Today 


Valley~ Iron Works Company- 


APPLETON, WIS. 
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U.S. A. 























